









F we look back at the history of 
the last half-century we find that 
whenever the economists have been 
powerful enough to force on the Go- 
vernment a reduction of the army, 
it has invariably followed that the 
reductions have hardly been com- 
pleted when some event has oc- 
curred to necessitate again an in- 
crease, undertaken in haste, and at 
a cost which, being dictated by 
alarm, has usually been excessive ; 
surely a very undignified exhibition 
on the part of a great people. And 
the action of the present Govern- 
ment affords a striking commentary 
on these remarks. 

When Mr. Gladstone came into 
power in the last days of 1868, he 
found among his lieutenants two 
men; one of whom had already ad- 
ministered the Colonial Department 
with great success, was thoroughly 
versed in the many important colo- 
nial questions then pending, and 
had won golden opinions from the 
colonists by his courteous attention 
to those among them who were 
brought in contact with him by 
business; while the other had 
earned for himself a good reputation 
at the War Department for industry 
and mastery of detail, as well as for 
enlarged views on military subjects. 
Special fitness for particular ap- 
pointments, however, appears to be 
the last qualification considered by 
Prime Ministers in allotting the 
posts of their subordinates. In an 
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evil hour for the country Lord 
Hartington got the Post Office, and 
the War Department fell to Mr. 
Cardwell. 

Coming suddenly, with no pre- 
vious preparation, and somewhat 
late in life, to the performance of 
duties entirely foreign to his habits 
of thought and to his actual expe- 
rience, it could hardly be expected 
that any man not endowed with the 
very highest genius for organisation 
could deal successfully with the nu- 
merous important questions await- 
ing the solution of a military re- 
former. Itis no disparagement of 
Mr. Cardwell to say he was not one 
of the men thus exceptionally gifted, 
and he was moreover deficient in 
that quality of firmness required to 
resist the pressure that would be 
exercised for reductions impairing 
the efficiency of the army. 

The influences brought to bear on 
the War Minister came from two 
opposite directions. Mr. Gladstone 
had meditated so constantly for 
years on a reduction of the public 
expenditure that ‘economy’ had 
become with him almost a mono- 
mania. On the other hand the 
newspapers, with few exceptions, 
clamoured incessantly for diminished 
armaments. ‘The army estimates 
must be cut down, despite the storm of 
military criticisms, and departmental 
improvements may follow afterwards,’ 
were the words of one of the nume- 
rous articles of similar import that 
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appeared in the Times; and let it 
be noted that the very journals 
which are in a great degree respon- 
sible for a condition of our arma- 
ments exposing us to the insolence 
and derision of other nations are 
now, under the influence of alarm, 
urging on the Government the 
adoption of remedial measures at 
any cost. 

Is it not time to convince ourselves that 
a nation with thirty millions of people and 
boundless wealth should not be excelled 
in available armaments by countries like 
Switzerland and Belgium ?— Times. 

The fact must be stated again and again 
that we are the only unarmed people in the 
world.— Times. 

No reasons but those founded on false 
security, blindness to change, indolence or 
pure folly, can be given why every man 
‘should not have a certain amount of mili- 
tary training.— 7%mes. 


The Globe, in urging the Govern- 
ment to action, writes : 
Of course we must be prepared for the 


expense ; but really if England is about to 
play the part of the doting millionaire who 


imagines in his old age he can’t afford the 
necessaries of life, she is not worth saving. 
The country we are confident would not 
grudge the additional expense which we 
are sure would be the truest economy in 
the long run. 


And the Pall Mall Gazette: 


If England has not yet abandoned the 
claim to be a great power, the knowledge 
that she is supposed to have forfeited the 
title ought to incite her to such an effective 
revision of her military and naval arma- 
ments as may enable her to speak when 
she thinks fit with the weight and calmness 
which are the accompaniments of conscious 
strength. 


The foregoing extracts, which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, 
ought to reveal to the British public 
how little dependence is to be placed 
on the blind guides they have been 
following. They will do well to re- 
member that it is very much attri- 
butable to those writers, who now, 
under the influence of a little salu- 
tary alarm, tell us money is no object, 
that the wise principle of ‘economy’ 
has under the treatment of the pre- 
sent Government degenerated into 
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a mean and pitiful parsimony, as 
discreditable to a great nation as it 
is destitute of all characteristics’ of 
a statesmanlike policy. 

A fitting commentary on that 
policy is supplied by the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph 
writing from the Moselle. He is 
speaking of a German general who 
had treated him with kindness. ‘ We 
discuss the war, and he tells me that 
England has lost all influence in 
Europe. I agree that she has.’ 
And the threatening tone lately 
adopted towards England by the 
Prussian journals proves that in 
Prussia at any rate England is re- 
garded with a mixture of dislike 
and contempt. 

Is anyone simple or sanguine 
enough to imagine that the note of 
alarm now sounded by the English 
newspapers will be followed by any 
corresponding action on the part of 
the Government? We repeat that 
‘economy’ is ® monomania with 
the Chief of the Executive. Par- 
liament is in recess, and he will 
never move to spend money until 
actually forced to do so. He has 
indeed taken a supplementary vote 
for two millions for naval and 
military purposes ; but we are very 
certain that unless some new and 
threatening feature of the present 
situation is revealed, he will not 
spend it, and then he will decide on 
doing so perhaps too late. If all 
goes well, he will be supported. by 
the people, who will be only too 
glad to settle down again into the 
fools’ paradise of security from 
which recent events have aroused 
them. If matters go ill, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s place will be vacant; but 
that will be a poor consolation under 
the mischief—perhaps the danger 
and disgrace—to which his pecu- 
liar habits of mind will have exposed 
the country. 

A military system which is to 
stand the test of war must be 
perfected experimentally in peace. 
But it appears to be the fate of 
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England—arising from the nature 
of her political institutions—to ex- 
perimentalise in military matters 
after the storm of war has overtaken 
her; and notwithstanding her pre- 
sent warning there is too much 
reason to fear that it will be so to 
the end of the chapter. 

To return to Mr. Cardwell. 
Under the influences we have en- 
deavoured to describe, the pro- 
gramme with which he commenced 
his military career was ‘economy’ 
combined with efficiency if possible ; 
but before all ‘economy’ and at 
any price. 

When Mr. Cardwell went to the 
War Office he found great oppor- 
tunities. What these opportunities 
were, and what he has done with 
them, it is the object of this article 
to examine. 

1. The regular army was of excel- 
lent material and discipline, and of 
respectable strength. It was, how- 
ever, distributed over the world in 
a manner unprofitable to the empire 
in a strategic sense, and was main- 
tained at a cost which it was pre- 
tended might be considerably dimi- 
nished without sacrifice of efficiency. 

There was moreover a general 
feeling that the term of twelve 
years, for which our soldiers were 
enlisted, was too long; and that 
by adopting a shorter period of 
continuous service we should achieve 
the desirable object of passing a pro- 
portionally larger number of our po- 
pulation through the military mill. 

2. The military forces of the 
Crown were composed of three dis- 
tinct services; the regular Army, 
the Militia, and the Volunteers; 
having no connection one with 
another, each service consisting of 
a number of isolated units, possess- 
ing no machinery for combined 
action—a mere rabble of battalions 
and squadrons. é' 

3. The officers of the reserve 
forces were, as a general rule, dis- 
contented with their position, and 
not only ignorant of their special 
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duties, but destitute of all oppor- 
tunities of learning them. 

4. The civil departments of the 
army were in a transition state, they 
all having been recently merged in 
the ‘ Control,’ respecting the snc- 
cessful working of which serious 
doubts were entertained by expe- 
rienced practical soldiers. 

5. A stagnation of promotion, 
especially in the Ordnance branch, 
most injurious to the spirit of the 
officers, existed among the higher 
branches of the army. 

6. A system of purchase, declared 
by military reformers to be an evil, 
requiring removal before the army 
could be in a healthy state. 

7. The only practical schools ex- 
isting for brigadiers and field staff 
were supplied by the Aldershot and 
Curragh camps, by means of which 
only six out of the numerous list of 
major-generals and colonels from 
whom our brigade and divisional 
commanders must be selected in 
case of war could acquire any faci- 
lity in handling troops in the field ; 
a provision entirely inadequate to 
the requirements of the service. 

Let us now enquire how it has 
been attempted to deal with the 
several questions above enumerated. 

With respect to No. 1, affecting 
the regular Army, Mr. Cardwell 
propounded a scheme which was 
good so far as it went if it had been 
honestly carried out, with the ex- 
ception of the clause authorising 
transfer to the reserve of soldiers 
after three years’ service. Six years 
should be the shortest period for 
continuous service with the colours. 
The extraordinary success of the 
Germans in the present war will, 
no doubt, be adduced as a justifica- 
tion of the three years’ clause. But 
admirable as the Prussian organi- 
sation has proved itself to be, we 
must be chary of drawing conclu- 
sions therefrom which are not war- 
ranted by facts. 

The wonderful success it has 
achieved against the French has 
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resulted partly from the superior 
numbers it has placed in the field, 
partly from strategical superiority 
of combination and arrangement. 
The comparative tactical excel- 
lence of the two armies there areas 
yet hardly sufficient data for esti- 
mating ; and even though the con- 
clusion were justified that the Prus- 
sian soldier of three years is more 
reliable as a fighting machine than 
the French of five years, that would 
by no means exhaust the argument. 
To justify our adopting a period of 
three years with the colours, in imi- 
tation of the Prussians, in preference 
to one of six years, it would be 
necessary to establish that the Prus- 
sian soldier of three years’ service 
is more to be depended on when the 
supreme moment of battle has ar- 
rived, or under the testing strain of 
harassing marches in a depressing 
retreat, than the same Prussian 
soldier supposing him to have served 
six years. The Prussian army is 
probably in its numbers and organi- 


sation the most tremendous engine 
of war in defence, or for a short 
effort in offence, that the world has 


ever seen. We have yet to learn 
how its discipline will bear the test 
of a long war carried on in an 
enemy’s country, and prolonged 
purely for conquest of territory. 
We are strongly of opinion that 
under reverses, the three years’ sol- 
diers, and especially the Landwehr, 
would be difficult to manage. 

‘ L’infanterie anglaise est la meil- 
leure du monde: hewreusement il n'y 
en a pas beaucoup,’ was the dictum 
of Marshal Bugeaud, endorsed by 
General Trochu, respecting English 
soldiers of long-service enlistment. 
Our position is, that although 
English soldiers of three years would 
be good, those of six would be bet- 
ter ; and the fact of there being so 
few of them supplies the strongest 
argument for requiring that those 
we have shall be of the best. At 
the same time it must be admitted 
that the immediate formation of an 
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adequate reserve of trained soldiers 
is an object of sufficient importance 
to justify, at first and until that ob- 
ject is effected, a departure from the 
rule as to six years’ continuous ser- 
vice which we contend for. 

To carry out Mr. Cardwell’s 
scheme of an expansive army, by 
which the regular forces at home 
would be increased at the same time 
that the military estimates would be 
largely reduced, it was necessary to 
withdraw all the colonial garrisons 
except such as were required for 
Imperial purposes at Gibraltar, 
Malta, &c., and to concentrate the 
troops not serving at those places 
and in India within the circle of the 
British Isles. Now this policy 
bears two aspects. 

In the language of the colonists 
it is described as denuding the 
colonies of troops; while Mr, Card- 
well calls it a concentration of our 
military force at the heart of the 
empire. And in carrying out this 
policy no account has been taken of 
the feelings that might be excited 
on the part of the colonists towards 
the mother country. We know 
that, in the words of Lord Carnar- 
von, ‘a feeling of deep and intense 
soreness exists throughout the 
length and breadth of Canada,’ 
arising from the belief that the 
withdrawal of the troops was the 
first step towards dissolving the 
connection. While the Australians 
make no secret of their determina- 
tion to secede from the empire in 
the event of Great Britain being 
involved in war. ‘ England,’ they 
say, ‘has left us to ourselves; she 
has not thought it worth her while 
to make the smallest pecuniary sa- 
crifice to retain our allegiance ; and 
if she goes to war we shall decline 
to bear any part of those military 
burdens to which we should have 
been not only willing but proud to 
contribute, if we had been dealt with 
in a less huckstering fashion.’ 

It was, however, proclaimed by 
the Government that the with- 
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drawal of our colonial garrisons was 
an indispensable condition of the 
scheme by which the reform of our 
military system was to be effected. 

In general terms that scheme was 
in theory as follows :— 

To maintain our battalions dur- 
ing peace at a low establishment 
of privates, while retaining the 
power of completing them to their 
proper war strength in a day ; and 
that, not by raw recruits, but by 
trained soldiers, recalled to the 
ranks of the regiments in which 
they had respectively served, whose 
names remained inscribed on the 
regimental rolls, and who felt their 
honour and credit identified with 
the honour and credit of their corps. 

The possibility of forming such a 
reserve was, however, quite uncer- 
tain, and common prudence re- 
quired that any reduction of men 
should have been effected in a gra- 
dual and tentative manner, pari 
passu with but no faster than the 
formation of such reserve. In other 
words, the reduction of our batta- 
lions to a peace establishment should 
have been gradually effected by the 
discharge of such men only as might 
accept the conditions of reserve 
service, 

Instead of adopting this prudent 
course, Mr. Cardwell in two years 
struck off 21,000 men, borne on the 
rolls as efficient, from the ranks of 
the army ; and trusted to the chap- 
ter of accidents to replace them 
when wanted.! 

The commentary on these pro- 
ceedings is that when soldiers now 
serving were invited to take their 
discharge and accept the obligations 
of reserve service under the new 
Enlistment Act, a whole brigade at 
Aldershot only supplied one volun- 
teer; and out of the whole force 
now in England, only nineteen men, 
of whom ten were rejected, were 
found to accept the invitation. The 
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War Minister is now soliciting all 
old soldiers already discharged to 
enroll themselves in the reserve; and 
it remains to be seen if the retain- 
ing fee of 4d. per diem offers a more 
effectual inducement to such men 
than it does to those serving in the 
ranks. If it should fail to do so, 
our terms must be raised. The 
creation of an army reserve of 
trained soldiers is a vital matter, and 
lies at the very root of our national 
power ; and it must be effected even 
though we should be obliged to pay 
a retaining fee of double the sum 
hitherto offered. 

At the cost of 87. per diem a 
reserve soldier would be of equal 
value to the country with a soldier 
serving in the ranks, and yet his 
total cost would not exceed one- 
third that of the latter. 

To estimate the strength at which 
our army reserve of trained soldiers 
should be constantly maintained, it 
is necessary to establish : 

ist. The minimum war strength 
of the regular army it is required to 
maintain in Great Britain, having 
a view to the exigencies of home 
defence and of foreign operations 
combined. 

znd. The peace establishment of 
the same regular army. 

The difference represents the 
minimum strength of the required 
army reserve. 

Now let it be noted that although 
the new Enlistment Act provides 
for the formation of an army reserve 
numbering 60,000 men, there are 
included in this total 21,900 of the 
militia reserve, who cannot be re- 
garded as trained soldiers ; as well 
as 14,600 enrolled pensioners, who, 
if they were physically qualified for 
service in the field, which they are 
not, cannot be sent out of the United 
Kingdom. 

There would remain, therefore, 
available for the army reserve, 


1 These remarks are enforced in a striking manner by Lord Elcho’s excellent and 
logical letter in the Times of September 1. 
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supposing the full tale of 60,¢00 to 
be made up, less than 24,000 trained 
soldiers fit for service in the field. 
Mr. Cardwell counts rather too con- 
fidently on the patience or the stu- 
pidity of the public! 

We have said that Mr. Cardwell’s 
scheme was good in theory as far 
as it went, but it did not go far. 
The reserve above alluded to, if 
complete and composed of trained 
soldiers, would only supply the 
means of enabling our weak peace 
battalions to take the field when 
required at their proper war 
strength, And there is an entire 
absence of any provision for filling 
the vacancies which must continu- 
ally occur in the ranks of the field 
army during the progress of a cam- 
paign. How are those vacancies to 
be supplied ? 

It is maintained by many whose 
opinions are entitled to much weight, 
and among others by Lord Dal- 
housic, that the militia should be 
kept distinct from the line in every 
respect ; and that men should not 
under any circumstances be taken 
from the former to recruit the re- 
gular army. 

We hold, on the contrary, that as 
intimate a connection as possible 
should be maintained between the 
militia and the line, and that the 
militia should be the feeder for sup- 
plying in time of war only, and by 
volunteering, the casualties created 
by war in the ranks of the regular 
army. 

The objection urged against our 
proposal is, that the militia would 
be weakened by the necessity of 
filling up with raw recruits the 
gaps that would be created in its 
ranks by the transfer of its best 
trained men to the regular army in 
the field. But the question for con- 
sideration is not what is best for 
the efficiency of this or that service 
taken alone, but what is best for 
the military interests of the nation ; 
and whether it is preferable to send 
raw recruits from the plough to fill 
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up gaps in. the ranks of an army 
engaged with an enemy, or to pass 
these raw recruits through the 
militia mill first, and to take for the 
supply of war casualties in our field 
army militia-men who had acquired 
some notions of drill and discipline. 
The answer can hardly be doubtful. 

And this brings us face to face 
with another question which must 
be confronted, viz. : 

How is the militia to be recruited 
—by voluntary enlistment or by bal- 
lot? We are advocates of the 
latter, in the conviction that our 
military system will never be in a 
sound condition until it is based on 
the ballot for militia service. 

It is true the militia might equally 
be the feeder of the army in time 
of war, though it- were raised by 
voluntary enlistment; but this me- 
thod involves solicitation and the 
offering of inducements to the re- 
eruit which must vary with the 
urgency of the occasion; and its 
operation is uncertain: while con- 
scription is a self-working machine 
giving exact results. The easiest 
and most natural method of esta- 
blishing a sound militia system 
would be to place it on a localised 
or territorial basis, whereby the 
country should be partitioned into 
territorial divisions, furnishing each 
its quota of militia-men in propor- 
tion to population. It would be 
extremely difficult, as well as ex- 
pensive, to carry out such a plan 
by means of voluntary enlistment, 
but the application of conscription 
would render it easy. 

Whenever of late the word ‘ con- 
scription’ has been uttered in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Cardwell 
has met it with the somewhat mean- 
ingless cry that it is un-English. 

Un-English! since when has it 
become so? We were glad to re- 
sort to compulsory service for the 
militia in our wars against Napoleon. 
And it is not long since the shame- 
ful system of impressment for the 
navy was abolished. 
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Impressment was no doubt a 
horrible injustice perpetrated by 
the many on the few; but no mea- 
sure can be more equitable than a 
conscription, provided all classes 
are prepared to admit practically 
that every male member of the com- 
munity is bound to contribute to the 
general defence in proportion to his 
beneficial interest in the stability of 
his country’s institutions, 

By means of an equitable con- 
scription the militia would be kept 
constantly full, and would in time 
of war constitute the reservoir from 
which the supplies of men required 
to be drawn off from time to time 
to fill the cisterns of the army in 
the field could be obtained by volun- 
teering; the only condition being 
that we should offer—as under any 
system of voluntary enlistment for 
the regular army we always must do 
—effectual inducements to militia- 
men to volunteer. 

In whatever manner the militia 


is raised, it should be our object to 
create such an intimate connection 
between the army on the one hand 


and its reserves of militia and 
volunteers on the other, that these 
last may regard themselves as form- 
ing essential parts of the grand 
army of England. The ‘army re- 
serve,’ the militia, and the volun- 
teers should represent the first 
reserve, the second reserve, and the 
third reserve of that army respec- 
tively. And this leads naturally to 
a few remarks on the organisation 
of the volunteer force. 

Many of those who favour the 
public with their views have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the skirmish 
line, and not the line of battle, is the 
proper place for volunteers in the 
field, forgetful of the fact that skir- 
mishers require far more elaborate 
and constant training, as well as a 
higher degree of intelligence and 
self-reliance, than men in close 
order, who are accustomed to ad- 
vance, to retire, and to fire by 
direct word of command alone. The 
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skirmisher must often act on his 
own judgment; he should know 
something of the principles of tac- 
tics; he must have an educated eye 
to seize on any position of vantage 
whence, sheltered himself, he may 
annoy his enemy. The secret of 
success in light infantry movements is 
to obtain all the speed of irregularity 
and yet to divest it of confusion. It 
is a just and serious reproach to our 
regular army that only a very few 
regiments have any pretension to be 
alled skirmishers. Granting to the 
volunteers the superior intelligence, 
how is it possible to provide for 
the systematic and constant train- 
ing of the whole force on correct 
principles ? 

Colonel Shakespeare says, in a 
letter to the Times: ‘I can see no 
choice between blending our volun- 
teers into brigades and divisions of 
army corps or disbanding them.’ 
The volunteers themselves are 
deeply discontented with the treat- 
ment they have received from the 
Government, but far from its having 
the effect of abating their zeal they 
only ask to be shown the way in 
which their willing services may be 
made really useful. Beyond all 
question, the volunteer force, if only 
a proper véle can be assigned to it, 
represents a formidable element of 
our military strength. Every im- 
provement in military science is in 
favour of the lamb against the wolf; 
and thus the increased range and 
rapidity of fire impart to all ir- 
regulars, when acting with regular 
troops in defence, a greater value 
than they formerly possessed. It is 
therefore quite conceivable that in 
a position prepared for defence, to 
attack which an enemy must pass 
over several hundred yards of open 
ground, an English volunteer who 
knows how to handle his rifle might 
be little inferior to a trained soldier. 
But we fear the advocates of volun- 
teer organisation are on the wrong 
track. There seems a disposition to 
demand that the force shall be dis- 
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tributed in volunteer brigades, with 
a purely volunteer staff, and that it 
shall be provided with all the de- 
partments necessary to constitute a 
complete army, capable of acting 
independently in the field. Now we 
believe this to bea great mistake. 
When placed in the field volunteers 
must form component parts of the 
several divisions of the organised 
army of England ; and the problem 
is, while time is left us, and in an- 
ticipation of our need, to weld the 
disconnected portions of our military 
machine into one mass; to separate 
the mass so welded into parts of 
manageable dimensions, such as 
brigades and divisions ; and to pro- 
vide for those parts. that machinery 
for combined action without which 
a military force is little better than 
a ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms.’ 
Such machinery can only be sup- 
plied by a highly instructed general 
staff and by carefully organised de- 
partments. What we contend for 


is that there shall not be a sepa- 


rate staff for each service, but one 
general staff, from which, however, 
militia and volunteer officers who 
may show superior aptitude should 
by no means be excluded; also 
that there shall not be regular de- 
partments, militia departments, and 
volunteer departments, but one set 
of departments for the whole ; and 
it is to perfecting this general ma- 
chinery of staff and departments 
that our attention should be di- 
rected. 

Although we cannot, in the ab- 
sence of a general conscription, 
achieve that military organisation 
of a whole community which has 
proved successful in Prussia in de- 
veloping an enormous army at short 
notice, we may at least imitate that 
territorial organisation on which the 
preparedness for war of the Prus- 
sian army mainly depends ; and the 
measures requiring to be adopted 
for that purpose are somewhat as 
follow : 

1. To divide the whole country 
into military districts of such di- 
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mensions that the military force of 
each district when mobilised shall 
form a division of the army, with 
all arms of the service in their 
proper proportions. 

2. To place the military forces of 
each district of all denominations 
under the commanding general. 

3. To fix permanently the regular 
force to be stationed in each dis- 
trict, with a view to its forming the 
nucleus of the division round which 
the reserves would be gathered. 

The rest is simply matter of de- 
tail. Thus, supposing the infantry 
garrison of any district to consist 
of three regular battalions, they 
might supply the nucleus of three 
brigades ; each brigade being com- 
posed of one regular battalion, of 
one-third of the militia force, and 
of one-third of the volunteer force 
of the district; the different brigades 
with their staff being completed in 
all respects on paper. The exi- 
gencies of Indian reliefs would pre- 
vent the same regular regiments 
being permanently stationed in any 
particular district, and as a conse- 
quence would render impossible the 
territorial distribution of the army 
in first, second, and third battalions, 
but the arrangement here proposed 
would be in principle the same. 

A convenient camping ground 
being provided in each district, the 
militia regiments should perform 
their yearly training under canvas 
in their respective brigades with 
the regular troops, as previously 
arranged on paper; and the volun- 
teer corps should be encouraged by 
liberal allowances to join their re- 
spective brigades during the con- 
tinuance of the yearly camp of 
exercise. 

The responsible staff of each bri- 
gade should be supplied by officers 
of the regular army, but assistant 
brigade majors should be detailed 
both for militia and volunteers, to 
act as channels of communication 
with their respective services, as 
well as for the purposes of instruc- 
tion in staff duties. These last 
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should receive a small yearly re- 
taining fee, and full staff pay only 
when on continuous duty at the 
yearly camp. 

Each district should be completed 
with the necessary field equipment 
for its division of all arms, under 
the charge of a district quarter- 
master; and every officer in com- 
mand of a corps should be provided 
with a list of articles forming the 
field equipment of his corps, and 
with forms of requisition for the 
same, with which, on the formation 
of the yearly camp, the district 
quartermaster would comply. 

Each district should be complete 
in all the departments—so far at 
least as their cadres are concerned 
—necessary to enable its mobilised 
division to take the field fully 
equipped and ready for the march. 

Every year two or more divisions 
occupying adjacent camps might 
strike their tents and march to con- 
centrate in a central locality for a 
week’s manceuvres on a large scale. 

A plan similar to that above 
sketched was adopted in Canada to 
provide against the Fenian raids 
which werealways threatening. The 
volunteer force of that country was 
distributed in brigades, the nucleus 
of each brigade being supplied by one 
regular battalion, or, in some cases, 
the wing of a battalion; the neces- 
sary stores and equipment were 
collected at the different brigade 
alarm posts, which were established 
at convenient distances along the 
frontier line, and all that was re- 
quired to place them in the field 
was the order to district com- 
manders to ‘form field brigades.’ 

In addition to this measure, camps 
of exercise were formed every year, 
where the volunteers were brigaded 
with the regular troops precisely 
after the plan above indicated ; and 
it is speaking quite within bounds 
to say that the volunteers learned 
more in a week than they could 
have done in a month if drilled 
Separately. The regulations re- 
cently published with reference to 
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schools of instruction for officers of 
the reserve forces are almost a 
transcript of those which have been 
long in force in Canada, The 
Canadian organisation has been 
tested by the conduct of the Cana- 
dian volunteers on more than one 
critical occasion ; and we hope that 
General Lindsay, the Inspector- 
General of our reserve forces, who 
had a great share in that organisa- 
tion, will advocate the application 
to England of one that may be 
equally successful. 

The Prussian military system is 
at present naturally the subject of 
much attention. That system is 
based, above all, on its territorial 
organisation, first established by the 
father of Frederick the Great, who 
divided his territories into cantons, 
and allotted to each canton a regi- 
ment, to be maintained in full 
strength out of its population; on 
all of whom, with the exception of 
the nobles, military service was 
made compulsory. 

Frederick the Great improved on 
this measure by grouping the can- 
tons in districts, and making each 
district independent and self-sup- 
porting by the collection within its 
limits of all the stores and equip- 
ment necessary to place its brigade 
or division in the field fully pre- 
pared for war on the mere order 
from head-quarters. 

The short-service enlistment was 
added after the battle of Jena by 
Scharnhorst, the great Prussian 
organiser, for the purpose of train- 
ing to the use of arms, against the 
day of retribution, a large number 
of the population without exciting 
the jealousy of Napoleon by the 
maintenance of a large standing 
army. In this view, service with 
the colours was, between 1806 and 
1813, limited to six months; at the 
end of which period the soldier, 
discharged from regimental duty, 
was enrolled in the militia battalion 
of his district. 

In 1815 a fusion was effected of 
the landwehr and the regular army, 
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by organising the landwehr terri- 
torially in brigades, and by join- 
ing one landwehr brigade to one 
‘regular’ brigade, so as to form 
together one division of the army of 
Prussia. 

In his philosophical treatise on 
the French army, General Trochu 
contrasts its unprepared condition 
with that territorial organisation of 
the Prussian army by means of 
which the different corps, divisions, 
and brigades of the latter, with their 
proper material and staff, all acting 
permanently together, and with 
their proper reinforcements always 
at hand, are maintained in such 
condition that the whole are ready 
for action at anymoment. He goes 
on to say: ‘ With the exception of 
the great centres, Paris, Lyons, and 
Chalons, where the troops may be 
said to be rather concentrated than 
erganised, the elements of war, both 
personal and material, are in a state 
ef dispersion almost infinitesimal. 
Organised concentration, the inter- 
change of ideas and sentiments, the 
relations of the different arms, a 
common education, combined man- 
ceuvres conformable to the practice 
of real warfare, are out of the ques- 
tion ; they are impossible; and when 
war breaks out all this has to be 
improvised in the presence of the 
enemy, and with a consequent 
amount of confusion and error de- 
structive of real efficiency.’ 

The provision of the requisite 
number of officers for the reserve 
forces, and the proper instruction 
of those officers, present questions 
of extreme difficulty. It is vain to 
suppose they can be solved without 
an expenditure of money, and we 
fear it is vain to look for such 
expenditure from the Government 
except under the pressure of great 
and immediate danger. The half- 
pay list offers obvious facilities for 
filling the vacant commissions in 
the militia and volunteers, and we 
are glad to learn the War Minister 
has turned his attention to the 
gubject. The regulations establish- 
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ing schools of instruction, and 
making special capitation allow- 
ances to officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of volunteers con- 
ditional on proficiency, are excellent 
in principle; but the allowance 
should be sufficient to cover all the 
legitimate expenses to which they 
are subjected by their service ; and 
if it were a trifle more than suffi- 
cient, it would be an error on the 
right side, both as regards policy 
and justice. But by far the most 
valuable instruction that can be de- 
vised would be supplied by yearly 
camps as above proposed, where 
the officers and non-commissioned 
officers were required to attend ten 
days in advance of their men; it 
being notorious that the short- 
comings on parade of our militia 
and volunteers are attributable less 
to the privates than to the want of 
instruction among the officers and 
non-commissioned officers. 

The Prussian army, although 
raised on purely democratic princi- 
ples, is yet in its constitution the 
most aristocratic in Europe. The 
nobles may be said to have a mono- 
poly of commissions; and yet the 
test as to qualifications before 
appointment, as well as before pro- 
motion, is applied more rigorously 
as well as more intelligently than in 
any other army in Europe. But it 
is after he joins the army that the 
Prussian officer receives infinitely 
the more valuable part of his mili- 
tary education. This is supplied to 
him, in the only possible manner in 
which it can be supplied, by the 
formation of camps of exercise 
yearly in the different districts, 
where the troops all learn as much 
of war as it is possible to learn in 
peace. All officers without excep- 
tion in the Prussian army have to 
pass six months in the ranks. 
For two-thirds of them this service 
in the ranks is a probation, at the 
end of which they have to satisfy 
a standing committee of the corps 
not only as to professional attain- 
ments, but also as to parentage 
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and means. The remaining one- 
third have received their appoint- 
ments direct from the different 
cadet schools, and may therefore be 
considered to be nominated by the 
King. 

For the landwehr or reserve 
forces a body of highly instruct- 
ed officers and non-commissioned 
officers is provided in the follow- 
ingmanner. All young men of fair 
education who are able to provide 
the means of their own equipment 
and maintenance, and to produce 
certificates of attainments and 
honourable conduct from school or 
college, are allowed to serve for one 
year in the different light infantry 
and rifle corps. The military en- 
thusiasm of 1813 has survived to 
such an extent that it has been re- 
garded as part of the education of 
the son of every proprietor, pro- 
fessional man, manufacturer, even 
of every prosperous shopkeeper, 
to spend one of the years between 
his seventeenth and twentieth birth- 
days in this voluntary service. That 
terminated, the majority return to 
their homes prepared to take their 
place in the ranks of the conscrip- 
tion in their turn; but it is open 
to any cadet to win, by special 
attainments, a certificate entitling 
him to the first vacancy as sergeant, 
and subsequently to a commission, 
in the landwehr battalion of his 
particular district. Thus a truly 
national body of instructed officers 
is provided for the reserve forces of 
Prussia. 

Is it quite impossible that we 
should in England adopt this ex- 
cellent system in so far as it may 
be applicable to our institutions 
and national character ? Respecting 
the officers of our regular army, we 
can see no well-founded objection 
to requiring all to pass six months 
in learning the duty of a soldier in 
the ranks before receiving a com- 
mission, or at least before exercis- 
ing the functions of an officer. 
When off duty these cadets would 
associate with the officers, and 
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might live in private lodgings or 
in barracks. And as regards our 
militia, if the patronage of the 
lords-lieutenant, which has been 
only injurious, does not prove toa 
strong an obstacle, it is surely 
worth while to endeavour to provide 
that force with at least a proportion 
of instructed officers somewhat in 
the manner above sketched. The 
experiment would cost the State 
nothing. 

We are not disposed to rely too 
confidently on the criticisms which 
have been directed against .the 
Control Department. For obvious 
reasons the outcry against the 
‘new broom’ was pretty certain to 
be loud and from many different 
quarters. That mistakes and seri- 
ous mistakes have been made in its 
constitution, there can be no ques- 
tion. Lord Elcho has thus hit one 
blot in his letter to the Times: 
‘ Strange to say, with all the mania 
for impossible concentration that 
rules at the War Office, while thus 
placing under one head things es- 
sentially separate and distinct, we 
fail to unite things that ought to be 
as manifestly one, viz. land and sea 
transport ; the latter by the present 
arrangement being still left under 
the Admiralty.’ 

Let us see how this singular ar- 
rangement will work in practice, 
The War Minister is charged with 
the duty of sending reinforcements 
to a general in the field before an 
enemy on a foreign soil, and ought 
to be wholly and solely responsible 
(except in the case of accidents 
from the visitation of God) for the 
arrival of those reinforcements at 
the required time and in an efficient 
state. But at the first step the 
War Minister is powerless. He 
must go as a suppliant for ships 
—not only to carry the men, but to 
carry all the supplies on which the: 
efficiency of the soldier depends— 
to an independent department. It 
is no consolation to the country, if 
a battle is lost because the rein- 


forcements have arrived too Iate, 
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to be told by the War Department 
it was the fault of the Admiralty, 
and by the Admiralty that it was 
the fault of the War Department. 
Divided responsibility in war never 
did and never can work successfully. 
Absolute authority must be given 
to one man over all the details 
of the same operation, and he will 
then not only be responsible for 
failure, but he will be less liable to 
fail. 

Again, we consider that the hand- 
ing over to controllers, who are 
unacquainted with their nature, 
the special stores for artillery and 
engineers, and making the con- 
trollers responsible for artillery 
and engineer transport, is a serious 
error. The artillery and engineers 
are educated to a scientific know- 
ledge of their respective stores, and 
should be charged with their care 
and transport. But it may be asked, 
if you are willing to trust to con- 
trollers the transport of food and 
clothes, why not arms and muni- 
tions? We reply, food and arms 
are not wanted at the same time— 
they require dissimilar methods of 
conveyance, The former requires 
no scientific or special training in 
those who superintend it ; the latter 
does. No man can make a good 
gun who does not know what the 
gun has todo. No man can store 
munitions of war who does not un- 
derstand their uses. Munitions of 
war have to be issued and supplied 
under fire; those who carry them 
must be soldiers. Food and clothes 
need never go under fire, and may 
be carried by any person sufficiently 
honest.! 

While we may employ for our 
guidance the results of actual ex- 
perience as to the working of the 
Prussian departments, which ap- 
pear to be as perfect as is com- 
patible with human foresight and 
arrangement, it would be unpar- 
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donable to persist in a wron 
course ; and we repeat Lord Elcho’s 
suggestion that before finally adopt- 
ing the system of supply and trans- 
port recommended by Lord North- 
brook’s committee, full enquiry may 
be made into the German system, 
by means of which all the wants 
of an army of more than 500,000 
men are being successfully supplied 
in an enemy’s country. 

‘There can be but one system of 
administration from which good 
results may be anticipated with any 
certainty, and that system is not 
peculiar to an army; at least, in its 
principles it is the system adopted 
in all large enterprises, such as rail- 
ways, steam navigation companies, 
large contractors’ works, and such 
like. It is that system which 
classes together analogous duties, 
which trusts the performance of 
those duties to distinct departments 
comprised of officers qualified by 
education and experience for the 
duties entrusted to them. The 
manager of a large business has to 
divide it into various portions, and 
entrust each portion to one indi- 
vidual. The duties of each of these 
individuals will branch into several 
sub-departments, and these again 
will subdivide until at last the 
actual worker is reached. 

‘So it is in an army: the person, 
whoever he may be, that is respon- 
sible to the State for the army 
must divide the duties into certain 
definite portions under the super- 
intendence of certain individuals ; 
and their duties must again be sub- 
divided, and so on until the actual 
fighting men are reached.’ ? 

The country has done much of 
late years to improve the condition 
of the private soldier, and the re- 
sult is now apparent. Not only 
can we find men, at least for 
the present, willing to enlist with- 
out bounty,* but the soldiers who 


2 Tbid. 


* Since this was written, recruiting has almost come to a full stop, and our battalions 


are still far below their proper strength. 
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have the experience of five years’ 
service in the ranks are so satis- 
fied with their position that they 
will not accept discharge even 
with the premium of 4d. a day 
to spend for several years. The 
condition of officers, however, re- 
mains as before, or rather it has 
been altered for the worse. There 
are many old colonels vegetating 
on half-pay through no fault of 
their own, who have paid the regu- 
lation sum of 4,500/., and perhaps 
2,0001. beyond, for the privilege of 
drawing from the public chest—as 
a return for that payment and for 
more than thirty years’ service—the 
handsome provision of 18ol, a-year, 
all told. It is true that if they 
live, and the world lasts so long, 
they will ultimately become major- 
generals, If they die before that 
auspicious era, the money they 
have paid will be lost to their fami- 
lies, and the State will have made 
a good thing out of the account 
thus closed by death. It may be 
said they accepted these hard con- 
ditions when they took service as 
officers. But the conditions under 
which they took service have been 
materially altered to their prejudice, 
more especially by the so-called re- 
forms of the last two years. Until 
the advent of the present Govern- 
ment, old officers looked to receive 
some compensation for the inade- 
quate remuneration of the services 
of a lifetime by succeeding in their 
turn to the higher grades of staff 
employment, not a very brilliant 
prospect at the best. Nearly all 
the colonial appointments have now 
disappeared with the colonial gar- 
risons; many others have been re- 
duced in Great Britain; and Mr. 
Cardwell made no secret of his in- 
tention to sweep away the whole of 
the staff of the Quartermaster Gene- 
ral’s Department, and to entrust its 
duties to controllers; respecting 
which we only now say that its exe- 
cution would be very injurious to 





1 This decision has been recalled in view of the revelations of the ‘ Secret Treaty. 


the efficiency of an army in the 
field. 

Among the measures of economy 
lately effected, one of the most un- 
wise has been the reduction of the 
brigade commands at the Curragh 
and Aldershot camps, which sup- 
ply the only practical schools of 
instruction for our army now ex- 
isting. Neither the present Go- 
vernment nor Mr. Cardwell can 
justly be blamed for the general 
measure of diminishing the cost of 
the army ; the newspapers and the 
constituencies which demanded re- 
trenchment at any price have only 
themselves to thank for a state of 
affairs against which, when the 
least danger threatens, they exclaim 
so loudly. But to Mr. Cardwell 
must be attributed the narrow con- 
ception of ‘economy’ which could 
stoop to such a saving as the follow- 
ing measure reveals. 

The period of service of one of 
the brigadiers at Aldershot ex- 
pired in October; and it was 
actually decided, in order to effect 
the saving to the country of the pay 
of a brigadier for six months, that 
his successor should not be ap- 
pointed until the succeeding spring 
—a saving paltry in itself, uncalled 
for by any circumstances whatever, 
impolitic in a public sense, and very 
unfair and discouraging to indi- 
vidual officers who are candidates 
for employment.! 

The efficiency of an army in 
battle, supposing it to be properly 
armed and equipped, depends mainly 
on its manoeuvring power; its 
manceuvring power depends on the 
skill of battalion commanders in 
handling their battalions, on the 
skill of brigade commanders in 
handling their brigades, on the 
skill of divisional commanders in 
handling their divisions, and so on. 
How is this skill to be acquired 
without practice? Our battalion 
commanders, indeed, have plenty, 
and their proficiency leaves nothing 
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to be desired ; but our brigade and 
divisional commanders have no op- 
portunities of acquiring skill in 
moving masses of troops except 
such as are supplied by the Alder- 
shot and Curragh camps; and what 
do these amount to? Four infantry 
and two cavalry brigadiers are 
under instruction at these the only 
practical schools for our army ex- 
isting in the two islands. The ap- 
pointments last during three years. 
At this rate, in nine years’ time, 
eighteen colonels or major-generals, 
out of a list of 500—from which, 
be it remembered, our brigade and 
divisional commanders must be 
selected in time of war—have any 
chance of employment! Can any- 
thing be more supremely ridicu- 
lous? No man, however perfectly 
he may have all the mancuvres 
in his head, can move even so 
small a force as 5,000 men quickly 
and truly without practice. It is 
doubtless one thing to move troops 
quickly and correctly on a peaceful 
field, another to do so in presence 
of an enemy; but no man can ex- 
pect to do the last without having 
previously acquired a facility in the 
first. 

The territorial organisation of 
the army and its reserves in brigades 
and divisions, as advocated in the 
foregoing pages, would afford most 
valuable opportunities for the in- 
struction of brigadiers. Colonels 
might in this manner be employed 
in their turn, each for one year, 
receiving a liberal half-pay for 
that year, and full pay only during 
the continuance of the camps of 
exercise. 

We have shown that the military 
‘reforms’ of the last two years 
have borne with much severity on 
old officers. One of the objects of 
a military reformer worthy of the 
name should have been to improve 
the prospects of officers of all 
grades, by removing the stagnation 
of promotion existing among the 
higher ranks, and by generally 
ameliorating the condition of officers 
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who have passed their lives in the 
service of the State—a condition 
which is now a reproach to the 
country. And while Mr. Cardwell 
with one hand took away two mil- 
lions from the military expenditure, 
it would have been both a graceful 
and a politic’ act to give back with 
the other a few thousands for these 
purposes. 

Coming now to the much-vexed 
question of purchase in the army, 
the feeling is very strong that the 
system should be abolished; but 
the cost which, in equity, the 
country would be required to as- 
sume, renders its total and imme- 
diate abolition impossible. Not 
that it would be necessary in such 
an event that the country should 
provide at once the large sum— 
seven millions, or thereabouts, as 
estimated by Sir C. Trevelyan— 
representing the total value of 
commissions which have been pur- 
chased by the present incumbents. 
It is only as officers retire from the 
army from time to time that the 
State would be called upon to 
reimburse to those officers the 
regulated sums they may have 
respectively paid for their commis. 
sions. But even this would impose 
a yearly charge on the revenue of 
the country, greater probably than 
would be sanctioned by the public. 

We are not among those who 
hold the opinion that the purchase 
system is an evil in its practical 
operation. Many arguments may 
be adduced in its favour; and the 
principal valid objection to the 
practice is supplied by the fact that 
a poor man, no matter how great 
his merit and value as an officer, is 
liable to be purchased over by his 
richer comrade. This is undoubt- 
edly a blot. 

Under the present system the 
poor man may remain for years first 
of his grade, waiting for the lucky 
vacancy, which must be caused 
either by death or full-pay retire- 
ment, to change his position for the 
better. 
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Although the purchase system 
has certainly not been unfavourable 
to the well-being of the army in 
its practical operation, its abolition 
under certain conditions would not 
be attended by any inconvenience 
beyond the cost. And the time 
seems to have arrived when, in 
deference to public opinion, as well 
as in order to give relief to the non- 
purchasing officer, a certain modifi- 
cation of the system is desirable. 

The guide to the alterations 
here suggested is found in the 
present practice, under which pro- 
motion by purchase and promo- 
tion without purchase exist side by 
side. Whereas, however, the re- 
lative proportions of these different 
systems are now purely accidental, 
and the number of non- purchase 

vacancies is very small as compared 
with the purchase vacancies; it is 
proposed to fix those proportions 
arbitrarily, by establishing as a 
future rule that every third vacancy 
which may take place in any grade 
shall be filled up by the promotion 
without purchase of the senior officer 
of the rank next below ; the public 
repaying to the retiring officer the 
value of the commissions he may 
have purchased, or the valne he 
may be entitled to receive for any 
commissions to which he may have 
succeeded without purchase in con- 
sideration of length of service. 

The yearly cost which the adop- 
tion of the foregoing scheme would 
impose on the country would be a 
sum representing rather less than 
one-third of the value of commis- 
sions sold or vacated by retiring 
officers. If the sum, whatever it 
might be, should be found too 
large, the proportion of non-pur- 
chase to purchase vacancies might 
be fixed at one-fourth, or one-fifth, 
instead of, as above suggested, at 
one-third. It is only here sought to 
indicate the principle on which the 
system as now existing might be 
modified, and, if desired, ultimately 
extinguished. 
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Whether the foregoing sugges- 
tions find favour or not, it is im- 
possible to protest too strongly 
against the introduction, to how- 
ever limited an extent, of a system 
of selection in army promotions 
beyond that which already exists. 

Practically the commander-in- 
chief does now possess the power 
of selection to as great an extent as 
is desirable, by means of the returns 
sent to him periodically by the 
general officers commanding dis- 
tricts, who are bound to report 
specially such officers as are pal- 
pably unfit for promotion. Al- 
though this power is rarely exer- 
cised, there is no reason why it 
should not be exercised in every 
case where good cause exists; and 
the examination required to be 
passed by every officer up to the 
rank of captain, as a condition ante- 
cedent to his promotion, supplies 
an additional check against the ad- 
vancement of those who are noto- 
riously incapable. 

To introduce selection in army 
promotions would be to impose on 
the commander-in-chief a burden 
of responsibility which no man 
would be able to bear, and would 
insure a fruitful crop of jealousies 
and remonstrances, to the great 
prejudice of discipline and good 
feeling. Promotions should take 
place either by purchase or senior- 
ity, or by an admixture of the two; 
and the last alternative is here ad- 
vocated for the reasons above set 
forth. 

The principle of the partial mea- 
sure here proposed is already sanc- 
tioned by our present practice ; the 
only new feature being the esta- 
blishment by law of the proportion 
between purchase and non-purchase 
vacancies, which hitherto has been 
regulated by chance; and the pay- 
ment by the State of the purchase- 
money for non-purchase vacancies, 
which would otherwise be paid by 
individuals. 

Any alteration, however, which 
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would tend to change materially the 
class of the community from which 
our officers are drawn would be an 
evil not to be balanced by any ap- 
parent advantage—would, in fact, be 
fatal to the efficiency of an army 
raised, as the English army is raised, 
by voluntary enlistment; that is to 
say, essentially on aristocratic prin- 
ciples ; and any change in the sys- 
tem of first appointments should be 
accompanied by provisions which 
would effectually prevent such a 
result. The experience of the pre- 
sent war affords some useful lessons 
for our guidance. The French army 
is officered on democratic principles, 
that is, largely from the ranks. 
Every conscript is said to carry a 
marshal’s biton in his knapsack ; 
and promotion is determimed by 
selection, or nominally by merit—a 
practice obviously open to danger- 
ous abuses. Victory is the in- 
dispensable condition of the suc- 
cess of such a constitution, which 
must infallibly break down under 
reverses which try the confidence 
of the soldier in his superiors. And 
as a commentary, a French officer 
whose letter was published in the 
Times thus expresses himself : 


Liinsuffisance des distributions et le 
désordre des premiers jours de notre retraite 
sur Saverne et Lunéville a jeté la plus 
grande indiscipline dans notre corps. Par- 
tout on pille et on vole méme dans les 
maisons ; les villages o1 nous avons passé 
sont plus désastrés qu’ils ne le seraient par 
les Prussiens. On se vole aussi dans 
Yarmée méme entre officiers; c'est une dé- 
moralisation abominable. Notre général 
en chef fait depuis deux ou trois jours de 
louables efforts pour faire cesser ces désor- 
dres, mais il aura beau faire; notre armée, 
qui a déja les généraux les plus incapables, 
et les officiers les plus ignorants de I’Europe, 
a aussi les soldats les plus indisciplinés. 


The victorious army, on the other 
hand, is officered exclusively by the 
aristocracy, and submits to the re- 
straints of an iron discipline, even 
to the extent of blows inflicted by 
officers on delinquent soldiers. With 
a few exceptions, such as the burn- 
ing of Bazeilles, which in its revolt- 
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ing details is not properly establish- 
ed, the testimony to the discipline 
and good behaviour of the German 
troops is universal. We have yet 
to see how the discipline of the 
German armies, composed for the 
most part of citizen soldiers, will 
stand the test of reverses in a long 
war ; and we are of opinion that the 
exclusively aristocratic constitution 
of the Prussian regular army, and 
the overbearing Junierism of its 
officers, taken in connection with 
the popular constitution of the land- 
wehr, is fraught with serious danger 
not only to the Prussian mili- 
tary system, but to the Prussian 
monarchy. Still we shall do well 
in England to remember the con- 
trasted discipline of the French and 
Prussian armies, when we are urged 
by military reformers to make an 
organic change in the class of our 
officers by a large infusion of blood 
from the ranks; bearing in mind 
that the English army is both raised 
and officered on aristocratic prin- 
ciples; while the Prussian army, 
raised on a system of rigid and uni- 
versal compulsion, is yet officered 
on more exclusive principles than 
any other army in Europe. 

We have expressed the opinion 
that the Enlistment Bill might be 
improved and extended, and we 
suggest for an amended Bill the 
provisions following, viz. : 

That soldiers be enlisted for a 
total service of fifteen years; di- 
vided into three periods of six, four, 
and five years respectively. 

That the first period, of six years, 
shall be passed with the colours of 
the regiments in which the men 
respectively enlist. 

The second period, of fowr years, to 
be passed by the men on furlough at 
their respective homes, their names 
being still borne on the regimental 
rolls, with the obligation to join 
their regiments for at least ten days 
at the camps of exercise of which 
mention has so often been made 
herein. The yearly retaining fee 
for this second period of service to 
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be gl. per man. During this period 
they would constitute the regi- 
mental reserve, and would be re- 
called to the colours in case of war 
breaking out, to complete the regi- 
ment up to its proper war strength. 

That during the third period, of 
five years, the soldier having been 
discharged from regimental service 
shall be enrolled in the militia 
regiment of his county, with a 
yearly retaining fee of 61. 

The assistant-inspector of re- 
serve forces should be charged 
with the registration of all men 
of the reserve in the second and 
third periods of the service who 
might be resident in his district, 
and might be the medium through 
which the reserve pay would be 
distributed. 

The first term of service is put at 
six years, because at the end of that 
period a man should be at the 
highest state of utility both as a 
soldier and a citizen. Six years’ 
continuous service in a regiment 
will suffice for the creation of habits 
of discipline, and for the identifica- 
tion of the good soldier in his own 
mind with the corps in which his 
early days of manhood will have 
been passed, so as to inspire 
him with a zealous regard for its 
honour and renown; while the age 
at which he will be relegated to 
civil life will find him with his 
mental and bodily powers in full 
vigour, and while the habits and 
discipline he will have acquired 
must add materially to the value of 
his services in any civilian employ- 
ment. And there is another strong 
argument in favour of adopting a 
minimum period of six years’ ser- 
vice with the colours, in the con- 
sideration that it is easily reconcile- 
able with the exigencies of Indian 
reliefs. 

The proposed measure of passing 
men through the army into the 
militia would give a leaven to the 
latter force the value of which can 
hardly be exaggerated, and would 
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impart to it by degrees very much 
the character of the Prussian land- 
wehr. 

Any Enlistment Act ought cer- 
tainly also to contain a provision 
making it obligatory on all schools 
over which the State has any con- 
trol to give instruction in military 
drill, Such instruction can hardly 
begin at too early an age, and it 
would be perhaps more effectual 
than any other measure in making 
us a military nation. 

There is no lack of other matters 
demanding the attention of a mili- 
tary reformer, but they are chiefly 
matters of detail already, as we are 
glad to believe, receiving the atten- 
tion of the military authorities, 

The one paramount necessity we 
have endeavoured to urge is that 
not a moment should be lost in giv- 
ing coherence to our now isolated 
military units, and to each unit its 
defined place in a systematic terri- 
torial organisation, the different 
divisions of which shall be assem- 
bled yearly in camps where they 
may learn as much of the business 
of war as it is possible to learn in 
peace, and shall be placed in a 
position to take the field fully 
equipped for war on the mere order 
to mobilise. 

Let us resolve once for all not 
to be dependent on the forbear- 
ance of foreign nations for our 
security. However improbable an 
invasion of our island may be, 
it is not impossible; and just as 
men in the management of their 
private affairs are content to in- 
cur a certain’ expense to provide 
against a possibly very remote 
event, when they insure their lives 
and properties against death or fire, 
so the outlay which may be neces- 
sary to maintain our military forces 
in the highest state of efficiency 
should be regarded in the light of 
an insurance to avert a great pos- 
sible calamity. ‘A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the 
things that he possesseth.’ 

QQ2 
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CHINA. 


By a ResIDENt. 


HE present condition of an em- 
pire containing two hundred 
millions of inhabitants must neces- 
sarily form a subject of deep in- 
terest to the people of this country. 
Accustomed as we are to hear 
of the teeming myriads of China, 
it is difficult to believe what is 
nevertheless a fact, that this vast 
population has been reduced nearly 
one-half in the course of the last 
twenty years. This has mainly re- 
sulted from the great civil war and 
countless risings or rather raids of 
starving and desperate peasants, 
who under the name of ‘ Neen-fei’ 
are constantly ravaging the inner 
provinces of Northern, Western, and 
Central China. 

The primary cause of the Taeping 
Rebellion appears to have been the 
deep impoverishment of the pea- 
santry in the southern provinces, 
and the loss of prestige suffered by 
the Chinese troops in consequence 
of their inglorious defeats during 
our war of 1842. 

Owing to the Chinese system 
of early marriages, the country 
becomes so densely populated after 
a long interval of peace, that the 
maintaining of a bare existence 
becomes a dire ntrugg’e, notwith- 
standing the great gaps caused by 
constant visitations of Asiatic cho- 
lera and other epidemics, some of 
which are described in Chinese 
chronicles as being so violent as ‘ to 
carry off whole families, leaving no 
living member to bury the dead or 
take ‘charge of the family property.’ 

There is scarcely any pasture 
land throughout the whole of the 
eighteen provinces, but the greater 
part of the country is cultivated, 
rice being in the ‘south, rice and 
wheat in the centre, and wheat and 
millet in the north, the chief crops. 
In Southern China the whole coun- 
try is intersected with canals and 


rivers which form almost the only 
highways, while even in the north 
the Grand Canal penetrates to with- 
in ten miles of Peking. 

To convey passengers and pro- 
duce under these circumstances 
neither horses nor any other beasts 
of burden are required, and even 
in places where the traffic passes 
mountainous or other regions with- 
out water communication, trans- 
portation is effected by porters who 
either carry their burdens on their 
shoulders by means of bamboo poles 
or yokes, or convey them in wheel- 
barrows. The wheelbarrow is an 
exceedingly useful, cheap, and even 
comfortable conveyance for tra- 
velling on the extensive plains of 
Central China. It is formed of a 
light framework resting on a large 
wheel in the centre, having two 
handles in front and two behind, 
and is propelled by two coolies, one 
pushing behind, the other pulling 
in front. By a skilful arrange- 
ment of the bedding, which it is the 
custom in China for travellers to 
carry with them, a couple of heavy 
men, reclining on either side of the 
central wheel, may be comfortably 
conveyed hundreds of miles with a 
considerable quantity of baggage at 
the rate of upwards of twenty miles 
a day. In case of a fair wind a 
light bamboo pole is set up as a 
mast, a sheet of long cloth being 
used for a sail, and then only one 
coolie is required to guide or steer. 
Milton probably alluded to these 
vehicles in the following lines from 
the Paradise Lost: ° 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 


With wind and sails their cany 


waggons 
light. 


The only animals in China which 
require a ‘share of the produce of 
the soil are the horses belonging to 
the Government and the few oxen 
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and water-bufiuloes which plough 
or rather scrape the surface of the 
soil. Their usual food is, however, 
of the very poorest description, con- 
sisting chiefly of grass growing on 
hill-sides, in marshes, &c. 

As boiled rice or millet with 
salted fish or pork with garlic 
suffice to maintain Chinese in health 
and strength, as they have no de- 
cided taste for those luxuries which 
in this country we deem necessaries, 
such as clean linen, furniture, fires 
and fireplaces, wine, beer and spirits, 
leathern shoes, woollen clothes, &c., 
and as moreover the whole of the 
cultivated portion of the country is 
to all intents and purposes wholly 
devoted to the production of articles 
of food for man (the tea-plant is 
cultivated on the sides of hills, corn 
is grown under the mulberry trees, 
while the land on which the poppy, 
indigo, tobacco, cotton, &c., are 
grown is still inappreciable), it 
would almost seem as though so 
vast an area would be able to sup- 
port a countless number of the sons 
of Han. Judging, however, from 
Chinese history this does not seem 
to be the case, for whenever the 
population became very large, re- 
bellions broke out, when after a 
protracted period of slaughter a new 
dynasty would establish itself, and 
govern peaceably, for a while, a 
tearfully diminished population. + 

From the remotest ages of anti- 
quity the sages are represented as 
impressing upon the princes the ne- 
cessity of providing a due supply of 
food for the people. The present 
Government bearing in mind that 
the preceding Ming dynasty was 
overthrown by a rebellion origi- 
nating in the distress occasioned by 
bad harvests has shown some little 
care in this respect. As one means 
to this end they caused that portion 
of the land-tax which was destined 
for the capital to be forwarded in 
rice instead of specie. The enormous 
distance of some of these provinces 
from the capital, viz. Hoonan, 
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Hoopeh, Ganhwuy, and Keang-se, 
and the transhipments of rice there- 
by necessary, gave employment to 
an immense number of people, esti- 
mated at 800,000 able-bodied men, 
who were suddenly thrown out of 
work in the commencement of the 
reign of the Emperor Heenfung, in 
consequence of the portion of the 
Grand Canal running through the 
province of Keang-soo having fallen 
into the hands of the Taeping 
rebels. 

Another great public work which 
gave employment toa large number 
of people was the conservation of 
the embankments and dykes of the 
Yellow River, which stream when 
at its highest level stands, or rather 
stood, several feet above the sur- 
rounding towns and country. After 
the occupation of Keang-soo by the 
rebels there were no funds forth- 
coming for the supply of this staff = 
consequently the river broke down 
its embankments, and forsaking its 
bed which disembogued into the 
Yellow Sea, returned to its old 
course, emptying its waters into the 
Gulf of Pechile. 

Running almost parallel with the 
Yellow River is a stream called the 
Hwae, whose level is generally 
higher than that of the former. 
This river likewise crosses the 
Grand Canal, and the Chinese 
engineers by opening floodgates 
made use of this water to sweep 
back into the Yellow River the sand 
and mud deposited by it in the Canal 
during its overflowings. Owing to 
neglect, however, this river also has 
altered its course, while the Grand 
Canal has become so filled up with 
sandy deposits as to be no longer 
available as a means of communi- 
cation. 

In support of our argument that 
want of food is the original cause of 
almost all the rebellions in China, 
may be quoted a statement made by 
the Chung Wang or loyal prince, 
one of the most celebrated of the 
Taeping rebel leaders, in the narra- 
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tive he wrote in his cage when cap- 
tured by the Imperialists. After 
giving a brief account of the com- 
mencement of the rebellion, and 
some short sketches of the six Wang 
or princes who were the first leaders 
of the movement (the greater por- 
tion of them, as also the Heavenly 
king himself, being the sons of poor 
peasants), he says: ‘ With the ex- 
ception of the above-named six 
princes who were in the plot, the 
sole idea of all the other men who 
joined the movement was to obtain 
food.’ 

Again, the present Governor of 
Keang-soo province, in a memorial 
addressed to the Throne, to which 
we shall again refer, states : 


The rebels of to-day were the loyal sub- 
jects of yesterday. How then can loyal 
subjects bear to become rebels? They are 
driven to it by starvation. But how are 
they reduced to starvation? They are 
brought to that state by the inability of the 
Government to take care of them. There- 
fore the future tranquillity of the empire 
depends upon the nature of the conduct 
pursued by the officials towards the people 
at the present day. 


We do not mean to say for one 
moment that risings do not take 
place in consequence of the oppres- 
sion of the local authorities, but 
such risings are usually of short 
duration, and only extend over a 
very limited area. What we wish 
to make clear is, that the only way 
to restore peace to the country is to 
provide food and employment for 
the poorest classes. 

Under these circumstances we 
will now consider the present state 
of the empire, as represented in the 
memorials addressed to the Throne 
by the high officials, and published 
in the Peking Gazettes. With re- 
gard to the correctness of their 
facts, they ought to be looked upon 
with the same consideration as is 
shown in law courts to admissions 
made against interest. For the 
rulers of provinces in China, as 
elsewhere, are naturally held re- 
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sponsible for the well-being of their 
subjects. 

The memorial which attracted 
the greatest share of general atten- 
tion throughout the empire during 
the last year was presented by 
Ting-jih-chang, Governor of the 
Province of Keang-soo, and a for- 
mer Intendant of Circuit at Shang- 
hae, in which post he had been 
brought into frequent contact with 
foreigners. He commences with an 
eulogium on the conduct of the two 
Kmpresses-Dowager and the EKm- 
peror in expressing a desire to cor- 
rect abuses, and ascribes the reason 
of their continuance to the fear of 
wounding susceptibilities or of in- 
juring adverse interests. He next 


comments upon the inefficiency of 
the local authorities, who, he says, 


thoroughly understand the art of dancing 
attendance upon their superiors ; but when 
ealled upon to try an ordinary lawsuit, they 
are obliged, from their total ignorance of 
jurisprudence, to leave the case in the hands 
of their secretaries. In a like manner, 
from their unacquaintance with the revenue 
laws, they are forced to leave the collection 
of taxes solely under the control of their 
clerks. Now this is owing to their life- 
long studies having no bearing upon their 
official duties, and thus they are called 
upon to transact affairs for the adequate 
discharge of which they have never been 
properly qualified. This is like compelling 
a workman to cure disease, or forcing a 
physician to build houses. The sick man 
would be despaired of, the house would 
assuredly fall. Now one house or one man 
is of comparatively little importance, and 
yet they are never neglected in this way. 
How much less then, in the weighty matter 
of the well-being of the people, should 
stupid men be allowed to experimentalise 
at their will! 


He then goes on to describe the 
great injuries inflicted on the peo- 
ple through the sale of official posts 
under the ill-disguised term of sub- 
scription payment. The Governor 
states 


that these subscription regulations are 
so loose, that not only do people of the 
middle classes brush themselves up and 
come forward, but even the poor and naked, 
trusting in their luck, constantly club 
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together and scrape up enough money to 
purchase an official post as they would goods 
in a market; their idea being that the pay 
of a subordinate, amounting to some tens 
of taels monthly, would afford an ample 
interest for the thousand taels laid out in 
the original purchase. . . . Now in a 
transaction of this sort, as far as the officer 
himself is concerned, his capital is very 
small and his dividends very large; but as 
regards the state, its incoming is very small 
and its outgoing extremely large. 


After comparing this action to 
that of a rich man who, being sud- 
denly pressed for money, instead of 


raising a loan or curtaij iS ex- 
penditure, lets his property at a 
very low rate to a tenant who 


allows it to go to utter ruin, he 
goes on to compare the system to 
nursing a scorpion, and remarks, 
truly enough, that it is the natural 
disposition of mankind to disregard 
what can be obtained without diffi- 
culty, and comments on the mistake 
of allowing men to rule who have 
no respect for their positions. He 
then states that it is as hopeless to 
attempt to stop people of this sort 
from acts of extortion as to try to 
keep a tiger from his prey with a 
bow and arrows. 

‘Not, however,’ he continues, 
‘that these men are ineradicably 
bad, but irregularity in the means 
of livelihood induces irregularity of 
mind and disposition, and they are 
brought to this state by the pres- 
sure of poverty and hardships.’ He 
concludes the section by advising 
the Empresses and Emperor to do 
away with subscription payments, 
and have the deficiency made up 
from the provincial custom-house 
and inland dues. 

In connection with this subject 
we must bear in mind the great 
temptations to which a Chinese 
official in the provinces is exposed. 
There is no free press in China or 
newspapers of any kind, with the 
exception of the official Peking 
Gazette; beyond a terribly cruel 
penal code there is no civil law 
written nor unwritten, no reports 
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or even legal maxims, while all 
interference with lawsuits being 
rigorously prohibited by the code 
there is no bar or lawyers of any 
kind. Consequently the same official 
dispenses punishment for crimes 
according to the code, gives judg- 
ment in civil cases according to the 
lights he derived from his youthful 
studies of the moral philosophy of 
Confucius, without the aid or pre- 
sence of juries, assessors, or re- 
porters, generally with closed doors, 
and collects the taxes, assisted by a 
crowd of underpaid or unpaid myr- 
midons whose characters are pro- 
verbial all over China for extortion 
and cruelty. 

The difficulties which lie in the 
way of a mandarin who attempts 
to discharge his duties with im- 
partiality have been the theme of 
censors, essayists, and novelists for 
centuries. One great stumbling- 
block is the law which prohibits 
officers from holding posts in their 
own provinces, whereby they lose 
the moral support of their friends 
and relations, and become the mere 
tools of the local gentry, who can 
effect their ruin at any moment 
through their influential friends at 
the capital. The multifarious and 
complex regulations for the guid- 
ance of the mandarin body form 
another great difficulty. They were 
formerly scattered promiscuously 
through the Penal Code, but have 
of late years been compiled in sepa- 
rate books, one for the army and 
the other for the civil service. The 
preface to the latter work itself 
states that the rules are so vexa- 
tious and minute, that the most 
painstaking official is unable to 
avoid transgressing, while the crafty 
and dishonest manage to avoid 
detection. 

In the next section the Governor 
complains of the inadequacy of 
salaries to supply the requirements 
of the elegance and luxury which 
have gradually supplanted the 
plainness and simplicity in vogue 
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two hundred years ago, at the ac- 
cession of the present dynasty ; and 
that consequently the officials in the 
capital were obliged to pawn, bor- 
row, and beg, while in the provinces 
the high officers were constrained 
to demand money from their sub- 
ordinates, and the subordinates from 
the people. In short, ‘both high 
and low seized everything within 
their reach, like poachers in a well- 
stocked preserve.’ 

In the fourth section complaint 
is made of the enormous powers 
wielded by the clerks and secre- 
taries of the mandarins, and the 
ill uses to which these powers are 
turned. The Governor commences 
by observing that when men regard 
gain rather than reputation, they 
cannot resist the temptation of 
hoodwinking their superiors in order 
to attain their private ends. He 
then shows how completely the 
officials are in the hands of these 
knavish persons, a result chiefly 


owing to the clerkships being per- 


manent, and the duties confined to 
one special subject, while the duties 
of mandarins are multifarious and 
their tenure of office seldom exceeds 
two or three years, This is mainly 
owing to the extreme jealousy of 
the Central Government, which not 
only does not permit officials to hold 
posts in their native provinces, but 
even elsewhere is constantly moving 
them in the dread lest they should 
obtain too great an influence over 
the inhabitants. 

One of the difficulties arising out 
of this system is not alluded to by 
Governor Ting, viz. that in the 
southern provinces northern man- 
darins are often unable to speak or 
comprehend the local dialects, where 
they are wholly placed at the mercy 
of their secretaries and satellites, 
whom even the mandarins them- 
selves do not scruple to accuse 
openly of all sorts of injustice and 
fraud. So much is this the case 
that intendants of circuit at the 
Treaty ports, who are the officers 
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who do business with the foreign 
consuls, frequently beg them not to 
insist on sending in defaulting 
Chinese to the district magistra- 
cies, on the ground of the gross ill- 
treatment and extortion they would 
meet with at the hands of the police 
and various hangers-on of those es- 
tablishments. The services of these 
men are indispensable to the trans- 
action of the affairs of the country, 
and as the mandarins’ salaries are 
quite inadequate for their own sup- 
port, and there is no fund set apart 
to provide their pay, they are 
obliged to obtain their living by ex- 
tortion, and so ignoble is the c calling 
that the sons of persons so engaged 
are prohibited from competing at 
the public Government examina- 
tions. We learn from the Peking 
Gazette that in some departments in 
the north of the province of Keang- 
soo these men are numbered in thou- 
sands—that they elect and nominate 
their own officers under the exalted 
titles of Lieutenants, Adjutants, 
Captains, and even Governors- 
General! When travelling in the 
country they are represented as 
riding in gestatorial chairs borne 
by four men, and as disputing the 
pas with the county families. So 
powerful had they become, that even 
the most tenacious and overbearing 
class in China, viz. the literati, had 
ceased to oppose their exactions. 

In the section now under review 
the Governor gives their Majesties 
the following brief sketch of the 
duties of a district magistrate : 


This officer is but one man, yet in the 
morning his time is taken up with military 
affairs and criminal cases, while in the 
evening it is his duty to supervise the col- 
lection of the taxes and the preparations 
for the transmission of the tribute rice to 
the capital. In one single lawsuit refer- 
ences have to be made to the statutes, also 
to the reported cases and supplementary 
clauses attached to these statutes, and 
again to another set of regulations alto- 
gether independent of them. In any 
matter, by bribing a clerk, he will produce 
established cases in confirmation of the 
briber's wishes, while if no bribe be given, 
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the clerk will bring forward like cases over- 
thrown by contrary decisions in order to 
show off his own dexterity. In any case 
whatsoever, whether as weighty as a moun- 
tain, or as light as a feather, with a bribe 
black will be white, while without a bribe 
every white will be black. Thus the powers 
of one man will be limited, while the trans- 
formations of the penal code are practically 
unlimited. 


As a means of reforming these 
abuses the Governor suggests the 
codification of the laws and 
the admission of legally-educated 
clerks to the ranks of the cove- 
nanted service—i.e. the mandarin 
body—but the only feasible plan 
would seem to be to apportion 
these onerous duties amongst a 
greater number of officers. As it 
is now, the lives of these men are 
one constant struggle to keep their 
shortcomings from the eyes of their 
superiors. 

In the fifth section a subject 
is touched upon very galling to 


the feelings of Chinese patriots, 
viz, 


the extreme depression of 
the native shipping interest, owing 


to the competition of foreign- 
built vessels. The junks of the 
port of Shanghae alone, which for- 
merly numbered four or five thou- 
saud, have now dwindled down to 
four or five hundred only. 

The loss of the coasting trade is 
entirely the result of the obstinate 
adherence of the Chinese to their 
antiquated style of ship-building. 
Their junks, being flat-bottomed 
and square-bowed, although, thanks 
to their light bamboo sails, they can 
sail when foreign ships are becalmed, 
can make but little way against a 
head wind, while, owing to the ig- 
norance of the sailors (they are too 
democratic a race to allow of a 
ship-master in our sense of the 
term), they are obliged either to 
hug the shore, steer certain courses, 
or find their way by taking sound- 
ings, observing the different shades 
of yellow in the sea-water, &c., 
under the directions of some old men 
who know the road. Another diffi- 
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culty with the native craft is that a 
greater number of hands are re- 
quired to work them than is neces- 
sary for foreign vessels of corre- 
sponding tonnage, while the native 
sailors demand higher wages and 
more expensive food than the North 
German seamen, who are their most 
formidable competitors in the China 
seas. But the greatest disadvan- 
tages they labour under are the 
entire want of protection from 
pirates (so far, at least, as regards 
their own Government), the conse- 
quent impossibility of effecting in- 
surance on cargoes sent in them, 
and the levying of heavy war-taxes 
on them by the local authorities. 

In the sixth section the Governor 
refers to the system of military ex- 
aminations, and comments on the 
absurdity of admitting candidates 
and granting promotion solely for 
proficiency in archery, when the 
moment actual warfare commences 
such antiquated weapons are at 
once thrown aside, and cannon 
and muskets brought into play. 
The military degrees here referred 
to are more looked down upon by 
the Chinese than even the pur- 
chased civilian grades. The archery 
is of the very poorest description, 
sixty paces being the distance re- 
quired at the examinations, while 
the exercise with the sword and 
weights is accomplished by men 
of very ordinary physical strength. 
He then goes on to state the almost 
incredible fact that these military 
graduates, together with the ‘ ping’ 
or regular Chinese army, are so 
cowardly as to be utterly useless, 
and that during the campaigns of 
the last few years the whole of the 
fighting has been done by a militia 
raised for that purpose, commonly 
known to foreigners under the term 
‘ braves.’ 

As a measure of reform the Go- 
vernor suggests that commissions 
should be granted to three classes 
of men, viz. those possessed of an 
ascertained proficiency in military 
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strategy and tactics, those skilled 
in machinery and the construction 
and use of military weapons and 
munitions of war, and, lastly, those 
who have highly distinguished 
themselves in the field. 

In connection with this subject 
we may mention that the most 
famous Chinese commanders during 
the late rebellions—e.g. Lo-ping- 
chang, Le-hung-chang, &c.—were 
civilians, and that the generality of 
the military officers (the greater 
part of whom have risen from the 
ranks) are ignorant, worthless, and 
contemptible, and have done very 
little towards the pacification of the 
country. Moreover, many of them 
are old rebels or bandits, who, 
instead of being impartially pu- 
nished, are petted by the autho- 
rities, to the great subversion of 
the morals of the people generally. 
Unfortunately, owing to the great 
poverty of the Chinese Government, 
the only two courses which seem 


prudent to them in putting down 
rebellions are decapitation, or the 
incorporation of the prisoners with- 


in their own battalions. The great 
drawback to the apparently facile 
mode of extinguishing them by de- 
capitation is that it makes the un- 
vanquished rebels desperate, and 
prevents their coming to terms, 
while one disadvantage of the in- 
corporation system is that the new 
comers commence to foment dis- 
turbances within the camp, which 
often lead to very serious conse- 
quences. The great Mongol General 
Siing-ko-lin-sin lost his life in one 
of these risings. 

In accordance with the prescribed 
rule on such occasions the Em- 
presses and Emperor (whom we 
may observe in passing are as 
much bound by rules and precedents 
as the most limited monarchs in 
Europe) handed over the Memorial 
to the Boards interested, for their 
consideration. As in duty bound, 
the Board furnished replies to the 
several articles, but unfortunately 
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only thought fit to publish the reply 
of the Revenue Board to the second 
section, animadverting on the evils 
connected with the purchasing of 
official posts. Judging from the 
tenor of this document, it is probable 
that the keeping back of the other 
replies was in consequence of the 
extremely unsatisfactory nature of 
their contents. In England when 
a counsel has a very weak case, 
it is said to be an excellent plan 
to abuse the plaintiff’s attorney, 
and in a somewhat analogous man- 
ner the Board commences its report 
by stating that the sale of official 
titles became necessary in order to 
raise money for the troops engaged 
in putting down the rebellions in 
the Kwang provinces, of which the 
Governor Ting was a native, then 
reproaches him on account of the 
disordered state of his province by 
his own showing, and concludes by 
telling him that the Central Govern- 
ment has been ‘ straining to improve 
the provincial administration like 
officers drilling an awkward squad.’ 
They next mention that one class 
of subscription at the capital alone 
produces an annual revenue aver- 
aging halfa million pounds sterling, 
and that unless the provinces can 
make up the deficiencies from the 
regular sources of revenue, viz. the 
customs and excise duties and the 
property tax, these subscriptions 
must be continued, viewing the large 
sums required for the pay of armies 
in the still rebel-ridden provinces 
of Shense, Kansuh, Yunnan, and 
Kuei-chow, as well as for the repa- 
ration of the Grand Canal, the sea- 
wall in Che-keang, and the embank- 
ments of the Yellow River. 

From this we perceive that four 
of the western provinces are still in 
a state of rebellion, and that three 
public works of the most important 
nature are still out of repair. With 
regard to the Grand Canal, Liu- 
kuén-yih, Governor of the province 
of Keang-se, in a memorial to the 
Throne representing the still exist- 
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ing difficulty in the transmission of 
rice due for the year 1869 to Peking, 
makes the following statement : 


When your servant went to the capital 
this spring to wait upon your Majesties, 
he discussed this question with the Viceroy 
of the provinces of Keang-soo, Keang-se, 
and Ganhwuy, [also Imperial Commissioner 
in foreign relations] Ma-sin-yih, and the 
Grain Superintendent, Chang-chih-wan, 
when passing through Nankin and Tsing- 
keang-poo. They agreed that the canal 
was so obstructed with sand and mud that it 
was quite out of the question to make it 
immediately navigable, even though the size 
of the junks were reduced. On his journey 
your servant also carefully inspected the 
canal himself, and found that there was 
really such an accumulation of difficulties 
as to be almost insuperable, 


He then quotes from a reply of 
the Board of Revenue to that part 
of Governor Ting’s memorial which 
relates to the rice transportation, 
and which reply has never appeared 
in the Peking Gazette. The Board 
stated ; 


The canal has not been repaired since 
the commencement of the disturbances [i.e. 
since 1851], so that the route is impassable; 
the flag-men have not come forward to 
conduct the transportation, and the trans- 
port junks are rotten or worn out. 


According to the local chronicles 
the sea-wall in the province of Cheh- 
kiang was commenced in the times 
of remote antiquity, the first essays 
being limited to the laying down of 
wicker baskets filled with stones. 
In later years there was an inner 
wall or dyke made of soil only, and 
an outer wall facing the sea built of 
stone on a foundation of wooden 
piles. Unfortunately the Emperor 
Kien-lung, who spent much time 
and attention on this subject, 
thoughtlessly removed the materials 
of the inner dyke to form an ad- 
ditional protection for the sea-wall, 
by making an outer case of earth 
and fascines, fastened down by 
wooden piles, which is in common 
use all over China and Manchuria. 
During the rebellion this wall, 
which extends some thirty or forty 
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miles, was wholly neglected, and, 
consequently, not only has the outer 
case been almost wholly washed 
away, but great breaches have been 
made in the stone wall, although 
the immense slabs of which it is 
composed are brought from a long 
distance solely on account of their 
extraordinary specific gravity, and 
are riveted together by strong 
pieces of iron. 

The cause of this destruction is 
a terrific bore, made by the Tsien- 
shan promontory, which at spring 
tides in the summer attains a per- 
pendicular height of upwards of six 
feet, and rushes with such speed as, 
according to native statements, to 
perform the distance between Hae- 
ning and Hang-chow, some thirty 
miles, in the space of one hour. In 
1864, when the wall was inspected 
by Major Edwards, R.E., the salt 
water from the bay flowed through 
the breaches in the wall at high 
water in great volumes, killing the 
mulberry trees and converting the 
most fertile soil in China for many 
miles in every direction into a reedy 
swamp. Still worse, this salt water 
ran northwards up the Grand Canal 
and parallel channels until it joined 
the confluents of the Hwang-poo 
river, when at certain seasons of 
slight rainfall it actually gave a 
perceptibly saline flavour to the 
water which supplied Shanghae. 

With regard to the Yellow River 
the Chinese seem to have continu- 
ously treated both it and the Yang- 
tsze on the most faulty principles, 
viz. by trying to keep them within 
bounds by means of embankments, 
which system, though admirable as 
regards waters with a fixed level 
such as seas and lakes, is quite out 
of place when dealing with rapid 
streams rising in the high table- 
lands of Central Asia. * 

The channels of these rivers being 
too narrow to carry off timeously the 
vast quantity of rain which falls in 
the spring and early part of the 
summer in the mountainous and 
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densely-wooded regions of Western 
China, the waters rise sometimes as 
high as fifty feet above the winter 
level, and overflow the whole of the 
adjacent unembanked champaign 
country. In the valley of the 
Yang-tsze thousands of square miles 
of excellent alluvial soil are left un- 
cultivated in consequence of these 
annual inundations. As a general 
rule this land lies in the form of 
circular or oval depressions of the 
surface, some parts of which would 
be designated by Europeans plains, 
but which are alike described in 
Chinese maps as lakes, many of 
them extending several miles both 
in length and breadth, and commu- 
nicating with the river and absorb- 
ing a great quantity of the waters 
as they rise. The largest of these 


basins, called in native maps the 
Poyang and Tung-ting lakes, were 
respectively visited in the spring of 
the present year by the French 
Minister at Peking, M. de Roche- 


chouart, and Baron Richthofen, a 
German traveller, who described 
them as then being (with the ex- 
ception of the channels of streams 
running through them) perfectly 
dry. Owing to want of drainage 
and a subsoil of clay nothing grows 
favourably in these basins except 
reeds, although in favoured spots 
the peasants are able to obtain a 
light crop of wheat by sowing the 
seed broadcast on the sediment re- 
maining after the subsidence of the 
water in the autumn. 

This immense quantity cf waste 
land might be brought into cultiva- 
tion by imitating the mode pursued 
in the days of antiquity in the low- 
lying parts of the province of Cheh- 
keang. There, instead of the irra- 
tional system of earthen embank- 
ments, by which vast cities such as 
Kae-fung-foo, the capital of Honan 
province, are every year liable to 
be submerged, the country is divided 
into a network of canals through 
which the water finds its way slowly 
and tranquilly to the ocean, while 
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the adjacent land has been raised 
by the excavated soil. The supply 
of water being unfailing, the paddy 
is irrigated on the low-lying land 
as occasion requires, while on the 
raised embankments which surround 
each field grow mulberry trees, cot- 
ton, pulse, and other corn. Seeing 
that the Poyang lake is some five 
hundred feet and the Tung-ting 
lake seven hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, even these as well 
as the many shallower basins might 
be turned into excellent arable land, 
while the canals would not only 
open up a town and country trade 
now feebly carried on by means of 
wheelbarrows, but would afford a 
liberal supply of fish and of water- 
weed, which forms an _ excellent 
manure in a country where there 
are no stables or farmyards. 

The following description of these 
floods is given in a memorial by 
Liu-kuen-yih, Governor of Kiang-se: 


In the fourth and fifth months the rain 
fell in torrents without ceasing, when 
the mountain streams rapidly overflowed, 
bursting through dykes and embankments, 
inundating cornfields, and here and there 
drowning the inhabitants. The weather 
did not clear up until the beginning of the 
sixth month, when the destructive floods in 
Sze-chuen, Hoonan, and Hoopeh caused the 
Yang-tsze to overflow and stop the outfall 
from the Poyang lake, when the accumulated 
water remained without subsiding for a 
great length of time. At the present 
moment the low lands lying near the river 
and lake in the Prefectures of Nan-ch’ung, 
Nan-k’ang, Jauchow, and Kew-keang form 
an expanse of water vast as the ocean, 
while the fields and hamlets have become 
the territory of the water dragon. The 
families of the poor are broken up and 
scattered ; they roam about the country 
suffering intolerable hardships. 


With regard to the province of 
Sze-chuen, Wut’ang, the Governor- 
General, describes the flood ‘as 
sweeping away or submerging the 
dwellings of the people, the military 
guard houses, the cornfields, and 
even the salt wells and furnaces, 
when many of the inhabitants were 
drowned.’ 
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The next important memorial 
which appeared was written by an 
under-secretary named Chien-pau- 
lien. It is divided into twelve sec- 
tions, the first two of which are 
devoted to the Banner force, or 
descendants of the mixed Manchu, 
Mongol, and Chinese force, which 
defeated the Ming and substituted 
the present dynasty. Those mem- 
bers residing at Peking he repre- 
sents as suffering from the common 
ills of China, prolificness and scar- 
city of food. The number of aged 
persons, widows, and young children 
at the capital, without any friends 
or support, he computes at 40,000, 
and estimates that they may be 
maintained at a rate of about 11. 4s. 
per head per annum, on a daily 
allowance of half a pint of millet. 

He suggests that the young and 
unemployed members of the force 
should be sent into the provinces 
to fill up the gaps, ‘now said to 
exist in the ranks of the Tartar 
garrisons in the provinces,’ the fact 
being that in many cities these 
men were almost wholly exter- 
minated by the long-haired rebels, 
who treated them with exceptional 
ferocity. 

In the third section he touches 
upon a subject which, to our ideas of 
the teeming myriads of China, seems 
almost incredible, viz. that owing 
to the fearful loss of life during the 
rebellion, a great quantity of land 
is uncultivated. The memorialist 
suggests that the owners should be 
called upon by proclamation to claim 
their lands, and that if after the 
lapse of three years they should fail 
to do so, their claims should cease, 
and the land be transferred to other 
persons for cultivation. 

The poll-tax having been merged 
in the general land-tax by the 
Emperor Kien-lung of the present 
dynasty, there is no means of ascer- 
taining the exact number of the 
population, but it is generally con- 
ceded by the wnofficial Chinese 
gentry that, through the terrible 
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slaughter carried on both by rebels 
and Imperialists, together with 
pestilence and starvation resulting 
from the non-cultivation of the soil 
for many years in succession, and 
the loss of all kinds of property, 
the population of China generally 
has decreased by one-half during 
the last twenty years. In other 
words, supposing that the popula- 
tion in 1850 really amounted, as is 
commonly supposed by Europeans, 
to four hundred millions, it does 
not now exceed two hundred mil- 
lions. In some provinces it is well 
known that the loss has been still 
greater, the population of the pro- 
vince of Keang-soo having dwindled 
down from sixty to twenty-seven 
millions within the last few years. 
With regard to the western portion 
of the empire, a Chinese traveller 
who lately passed through the once 
wealthy province of Kan-suh de- 
clared that for several days in 
succession the only objects which 
reminded him of humanity were 
dead men’s bones, lying strewed 
along the road sides, while even in 
more peaceful provinces the miles 
of ruined cities and suburbs every- 
where met with attested a fearful 
falling off in the population. 

The sixth section deals with the 
question of impeachments, and the 
writer therein gives the following 
description of the way in which the 
representations of the censors are 
treated : 

When censors denounce officers for 
offences which have not been discovered by 
the high provincial authorities, the latter, 
whether from feeling annoyed at the ex- 
posure of their remissness, or resenting the 
interference as wholly uncalled for, take 
steps beforehand to screen the culprits or 
patch up the case. When driven to their 
wits’ end, they even misrepresent the facts 
as being less grave than they really are, 
and the matters are settled by the imposi- 
tion of very slight sentences. Thus the 
long-standing abuses of the governing body 


continue unchecked, and the sighs of the 
governed remain unheeded. 


The institution of the Censorate 
dates from the commencement of 
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the Christian era during the Han 
dynasty. The original intention 
was to keep the Emperor informed 
of the misdeeds of the official body ; 
owing, hgwever, to the extraordi- 
nary power obtained by the pro- 
vincial authorities during the last 
few years of disturbances, their de- 
nunciations are utterly unavailing, 
and their chief use at present seems 
to be that of aiding suitors from 
the provinces who consider them- 
selves aggrieved by unjust sen- 
tences to bring their cases before 
the notice of the two Empresses 
and the Boards. In the end these 
cases are sent back to the provinces 
for final settlement, ‘when,’ the 
memorialist says, ‘the hearing of 
the case is postponed at pleasure, 
and there are cases which have 
been pending for several years.’ 

The seventh section touches upon 
a difficulty which other nations 
share with China, viz. the quiet 
settlement of disbanded soldiers on 
the re-establishment of peace. 

The memorialist states : 


On the re-establishment of peace, a great 
number of braves are disbanded. These 
men, however, having become reckless, idle, 
and thoroughly good for nothing, form 
themselves into bands and constantly com- 
mit acts of robbery and violence. When 
forced to return to their original places of 
settlement, having neither means nor oc- 
cupation, they combine together to disturb 
the neighbourhood. This is the result of 
dismissing braves without taking any steps 
for their satisfactory settlement. It is 
really a means of injuring the people, 
although it may be deemed a scheme for 
economising the army supplies. 


On the accession of the Tang 
dynasty the early Emperors met 
this emergency by bringing into 
fashion the religion of Buddha, 
when vast numbers of turbulent sol- 
diers gradually transformed them- 


selves into abstraction - loving 
bonzes. The Tuen or Mongol 
dynasty would appear to have set 
on foot large public works, the 
Grand Canal having been made 
under their rule, while the late 
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Ming dynasty settled the soldiers 
on the frontiers as military colonists, 
We have already shown that on the 
accession of the present dynasty 
the victorious troops were separated 
into small bodies and settled down 
in various cities throughout the 
empire to perform garrison duties. 

The insubordination now pre- 
vailing amongst the ‘braves’ is 
alluded to by the memorialist in the 
following passage as a matter of 
common notoriety : 


Moreover, when they have joined their 
respective regiments [i.e. drafted in small 
bodies into the regular army], being dis- 
united they can easily be inspected; then 
the old and feeble can be discarded, the 
diseased and wounded sifted out, the law- 
less punished, and the unwilling to enlist 
sent away. 


In the eighth section the memo- 
rialist dwells on the contumacious 
state of the trained bands and of 
the measures to be taken for their 
suppression. Their origin he ex- 
plains as follows: 


The system of trained bands was adopted 
asa last resource only, in consequence of 
the insufficiency of the Government forces 
to resist the raids of the ubiquitous rebels. 
At first these bands rendered good service, 
but after a lapse of time, relying on their 
numbers, they fell into the habit of setting 
at nought the authorities, resisting arresta- 
tion, and opposing the collectors of taxes. 
They even went so far as to pay black mail 
to the rebels, slaughter the Government 
troops, and perpetrate all sorts of enor- 
mities which are too numerous to relate. 
Now that peace has been re-established, 
the trained bands of the very poor neigh- 
bourhoods have long ago broken up of their 
own accord; but what is to be feared is 
the lawless nature of the villagers of the 
wealthier districts, that they will not dis- 
band when ordered by the authorities on 
the pretext of defending themselves against 
robbers, and that at the first opportunity 
they would break out in insurrection, to the 
great detriment of the Imperial Treasury 
and no small injury of the people. On the 
other hand, after tolerating this action for 
so long a time, to take strong measures 
precipitately would, unless very carefully 
carried out, inevitably lead to disorders. 


In the tenth section the memorial- 
ist supplements the observations 
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made by Governor Ting on the 
obtaining of office by subscriptions. 
Seeing that there are no honourable 
professions or careers in China 
such as politics, the Church, the 
Bar, &c., and that the military man- 
darins, on account of their extreme 
ignorance, coarseness, and stupidity, 
are deservedly held in universal 
contempt, this subject is one of 
paramount importance to the in- 
tellectual and ambitious portion of 
the nation. The memorialist justly 
animadverts on a system by which 
peacock’s feathers, the reward of 
the worthy, and banishment to the 
frontiers, the punishment of the 
unworthy, can be respectively ob- 
tained or remitted by payment of 
subscription. After plainly stating 


that this action is at variance with 
the principles on which nations are 
ruled, he mentions ‘that by pay- 
ment of subscriptions officers can 
avoid the performance of proba- 
tionary services; can retain office 
when they ought to be removed ; 


can be deemed to have been re- 
commended by their superiors for 
their services; can take other office 
on the completion of their forced 
retirements during the periods of 
mourning, instead of waiting for 
their original posts; and also can 
avoid the necessity of giving up 
office on account of having senior 
relatives in government employ in 
the same province.’ He concludes 
by stating that the shortcomings 
of the territorial authorities who 
have obtained office by purchase 
have already been elaborately ex- 
posed by Governor Ting, and says 
plainly that such posts should 
not be given to useless and low- 
minded tradesmen, as a means of 
enabling them to derive pecu- 
niary advantages or social distinc- 
tion. 

Having now obtained a glimpse 
of the present state of China, as re- 
presented by public officials in grave 
memorials addressed to the Throne, 
and which are diffused throughout 
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the length and breadth of the empire 
in the Government Gazette, we find 
that four out of the eighteen inner 
provinces are in a state of open 
rebellion; that the regular troops 
are so cowardly as to be utterly 
useless; that the ‘braves’ hired at 
high rates of pay to perform their 
duties are insubordinate ; that the 
trained bands or local volunteers 
are so contumacious that it is 
feared they cannot be broken up 
without disturbances; that the 
great public works of the empire 
are in utter disrepair; that, owing 
to the outrageous slaughter carried 
on by both Imperialists and rebels, 
large quantities of land lie unowned 
and uncultivated ; that great tracts 
of country are liable to irremediable 
and disastrous inundations; that 
owing to the extreme poverty of 
the Government, rank and office 
are openly purchasable, and the 
punishment of banishment redeem- 
able by money payments ; and that 
all ranks of the community are 
alike steeped in corruption. 

In addition to this we learn from 
Russian sources that the rebellion 
in Kashgar which had been carried 
on in a desultory manner by the 
descendants of the old rulers ever 
since 1825, culminated in 1862 in 
the religious movement known as 
the Dungan insurrection, when 
almost the whole of the Western 
Chinese Empire outside the Great 
Wall regained its independence. 

No serious effort seems to have 
been made by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to meet these difficulties, 
while, on the other hand, for some 
inscrutable reasons, a large portion 
of the scanty revenue of the coun- 
try is expended in building or 
purchasing gunboats and other 
vessels of war, and establishing 
arsenals and dockyards on the 
eastern sea-board, while the troops 
in the west have to meet the 
enemy with harmless matchlocks, 
tridents of a shape handed down 
from high antiquity, or iron-tipped 
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bamboo spears upwards of twenty 
feet in length. The gun-vessels 
scarcely make any attempt to put 
down piracy, and are chiefly used 
to transport munition of war, under 
cover of which the high provincial 
authorities not only manage to 
carry on an extensive smuggling 
business, but are enabled to convey 
their ill-gotten gains to places of 
safety without incurring public 
exposure, or, as has more than once 
happened, robbery on the way. In 
the interior of China the current 
opinion amongst the natives is that 


this armament on the sea-board is: 


for the purpose of expelling the 
barbarians from the country. 

The great cause of the unpopu- 
larity of Occidentals in China is 
the dishonest assumption by the 
Emperor of universal supremacy. 
Hence the natives look upon the 
foreigners as rightfully owing as 
much allegiance to the one Emperor 
as they do themselves, and nothing 
is more galling to the feelings of 


the higher minded natives than 
to see these aliens residing in the 
country exempt from the rule of, 
and to their eyes in open defiance 


of, the local authorities. This is 
our only serious difficulty with the 
Chinese people, as distinguished 
from their rulers. Were it re- 
moved our unpopularity would 
vanish, the inhabitants of every pro- 
vince, knowing as they well do the 
instantaneous increase of value of all 
property, products, and even human 
labour, would welcome us on our 
arrival with outstretched arms, 
railways and telegraphs would 
spread a network over the whole 
country, while Manchester would 
be fairly exhausted in the effort to 
supply two hundred million human 
beings with long cloths. 

The next question is, How is this 
desirable result to be effected? 
We reply that the Chinese Govern- 
ment should be required to publish 
a manual setting forth the exact 
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Western nations, to be used as a 
text-book in which every candi- 
date for Government appointments 
should be examined. 

The Chinese would then. learn 
for the first time in their lives that 
foreigners were not a fierce set of 
barbarians living on small islands 
in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
who had taken advantage of the 
weakness of the Government to 
obtain by force an unwelcome foot- 
ing at the ports on the large rivers 
and sea-board of the empire, a 
people to be suspected and opposed 
at every turn on account of the cer- 
tainty of their ill intentions, but 
members of civilised and most 
friendly nations who have no desire 
to acquire territory, but simply 
wish to establish a trade in and 
develop the resources of the 
country to the great benefit of all 
parties concerned. So calm and 
sensible a people as the Chinese 
would readily appreciate, when 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts of the case, the wisdom of a 
Government which gave up in due 
time so preposterous a claim, while 
in the places where foreigners re- 
sided they would regard the com- 
pliance of the local authorities with 
their lawful wishes, not as shame- 
less deeds of treachery, but acts of 
justice or courtesy due to friendly 
strangers. 

The golden opportunity for ob- 
taining this Imperial recognition of 
our independent position occurred 
after our campaign in 1860, when 
the prestige of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was at its lowest ebb, and 
before Admiral Sir James Hope 
most disinterestedly checked the 
career, till then successful, of the 
Taeping rebels in the neighbourhood 
of Shanghae. Unfortunately the 
Chinese diplomatists contrived to 
persuade the then representatives of 
the Treaty powers to embark on 
what is termed a conciliatory policy, 
i.e. a policy tacitly assenting to the 
offensive assumption of universal 
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sovereignty and moral superiority, 
to the great derogation of the dignity 
of our country, and the incalculable 
injury of the true interests of China. 
As long as it is persisted in, so long 
shall we continue to be a thorn in 
their side, and the final result, 
viewing the present impatient spirit 
manifesting itself in almost every 
province, is alarming even to think 
of. The Taeping rebellion, which 
originated in the neighbouring pro- 
vince to Canton, has always been 
attributed to the loss of prestige of 
the Imperial forces during the war 
of 1842, and their failing to repress 
the turbulent braves who were then 
enlisted, while the consequence of 
our war in 1860 and march to 
Peking, in addition to the stimulus 
given to the Taeping rebellion 
above referred to, has been the 
breaking out in the following year 
of the Dungan insurrection, which 
has deprived China of almost the 
whole of the western portion of her 
empire. 

In sum, we may state that not 
only was the Duke of Edinburgh 
treated with a studied neglect, the 
fame and glory of which spread 
like lightning over the length and 
breadth of the empire, but it would 
appear from the luminous des- 
patches of the late resident minister, 
Sir Rutherford Alcock, that, when 
negotiating the Supplementary 
Treaty, he could only obtain con- 
cessions ‘ through the medium,’ as 
he himself states, of foreign servants 
of the Chinese Government. In 
other words, that in the capital it- 
self, after ten years of conciliatory 
blandishments onour part, the High 
Chinese authorities had so far dis- 
obeyed the spirit of the Treaty, that, 
although they had not actually pre- 
vented our Minister from corre- 
sponding and visiting with them, 
yet that they had had the audacity 
to render all such intercourse abso- 
lutely nugatory, and had constrained 
him, after a long and successful 
diplomatic career, to descend to 
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the extremely humiliating position 
of treating with them indirectly 
through the medium of Mr. Robert 
Hart, a young Irishman, who is 
retained at Peking at an enormous 
salary to serve as a go-between for 
and to forward the interests of the 
Chinese Government. 

Viewing the vast undeveloped 
capabilities of China, and the pre- 
sent dullness of trade both in this 
country and in America, the ques- 
tion of its progress becomes one of 
paramount importance. Unfortr- 
nately the foreign advisers of the 
Chinese Government seem to think 
that every measure of this nature is 
comprised in the establishment of 
dockyards and arsenals, and the 
laying down of railways and tele- 
graphs, to which latter the Chinese 
object as being a scheme of fo- 
reigners for ultimately gaining pos- 
session of their country. 

As a preliminary step we would 
suggest that the public works 
already referred to, viz. the Yellow 
River embankments, the Grand 
Canal, sea wall, &c., should be recom- 
menced, and the central and north- 
ern provinces properly drained and 
irrigated, when the present pro- 
ducts of that portion of China might 
be increased threefold, notwith- 
standing the extremely rude and 
antiquated system of agriculture 
now existing, while the money re- 
quired could be cheaply raised by 
the Chinese Government, in the 
absence of any national debt, on 
the guarantee of the foreign custom 
houses. All prisoners of war who 
are now either incorporated into 
the ranks of the already mutinous 
braves, or tranquillised, i.e. per- 
mitted to await quietly the first 
favourable opportunity for revolting 
again, should be made compulsory 
workers, as also all kinds of able- 
bodied rogues and sturdy vagabonds 
who are now vainly escorted from 
one province to another under the 
fiction of undergoing banishment 
or returning home under surveil- 
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lance, while the braves should be 
employed in keeping guard over 
these prisoners, and they should also 
be encouraged to work themselves, 
as they have hitherto been always 
glad to do, for a slight addition to 
their pay. Employment of this sort 
kept open for all able-bodied men 
in distress would save the country 
an immense sum yearly in the pay 
and expenses of troops called out 
to put down local banditti, or rather 
starving men called Neen-fei. Un- 
fortunately there is in China neither 
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patriotism nor public spiritedness 
of any kind amongst the ruling 
classes; the corrupt official body, 
in case they condescended to enter- 
tain any such scheme as the above, 
would only do so with the idea of 
enriching themselves at the public 
expense; and we are reluctantly 
compelled to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that this vast country will 
gradually sink into inextricable dis- 
organisation through the sheer in- 
difference and dishonesty of its own 
governing body. 





RAMBLES. 
By Parricitus WALKER, Esq. 


IN LONDON. 


RECOLLECT very well (though 
| now a good while ago) the in- 
cidents of my first journey to Lon- 
don from a remote corner of the 
United Kingdom. The Great West- 
ern Railway carried me in, giving 
a highly prized glimpse of Windsor 
Castle on the right, at which I 
stared as long as possible; then at 
each station I said to myself, ‘ only 
three more,’ ‘ only two more,’ ‘ only 
one more,’—‘ THE NEXT 18 Lonpon!’ 
and at last, leaning out of window, 
I exclaimed aloud, ‘There’s the 
smoke of London!’—on which, I 
remember, a fellow-passenger oppo- 
site, whom my conduct had perhaps 
amused, though he never showed it, 
remarked quietly, but not without a 
certain emphasis and feeling, ‘Ha! 
there’s no smoke like it!’ 

Being a philosopher in the bud, 
I noted his remark, and thought 
myself lucky to meet with a typical 
specimen of the famous cockney (in 
no ill sense), the man whose true 
native country is London—like unto 
whom there is a vast multitude of 
men, women, and children. 

At Paddington a four-wheeled 
carriage (I only knew the word 
‘cab’ through literature) attended 
me. I longed to sit outside, but it 
seemed unusual—might be ridi- 
culous. However, after a short 
internal debate, ‘I'll sit outside,’ 
said I, and the driver, to my relief, 
answering calmly, ‘ All right, sir,’ 
off we drove. It was a fine sum- 
mer’s evening, and London looked 
bright and gay. I admired the 
rows of large windows and well- 
painted doors, the long vistas of 
the streets, the vehicles, the swarm- 
ing foot-passengers, Then came a 
fresh desire and a new scruple. I 
wished to question my driver, yet 


was loth to divulge my utter rus- 
ticity. Here also (as I remember 
with satisfaction) false shame lost 
the battle, and I said boldly, yet with 
a full sense of the absurdity, ‘ What 
street is this P—I never was in Lon- 
don before.’ We turned from one 
thoroughfare of familiar name into 
another, and passed this and that 
famous edifice; every name, every 
object, full of the liveliest interest. 
The huge and costly buildings 
greatly impressed me, coming from 
a remote country village. I had a 
vague feeling of awe, and that the 
human beings here must be of 
powerful and commanding cha- 
racter, far different from all my 
little rural associates; and this 
notion was fed by the quickness 
and composure, the ready speech 
and adroit bearing of the metro- 
politans. I looked up to the cabman 
and the waiter with a mixture of 
admiration and humility, and was 
at first like wax in-their hands. 
The coffee-room of the hotel, 
with its brisk servitors, its novel 
and changing company, was then 
a palace of enchantment; though 
when I visited it some years after- 
wards it had dwindled to a dark 
and rather dingy place, haunted by 
commonplace guests and slipshod 
attendants, and the casual coffee- 
room conversation, once so delight- 
fully amusing, had equally fallen off. 
That first Month in London was 
certainly a delicious time. I was 
all by myself; knew nobody in 
particular, nor wanted to know. All 
day I went about, alone, seeing 
famous places: St. Paul’s and the 
Abbey, of course, from top to 
bottom ; the Tunnel, then a vista 
of melancholy toy-stalls (the melan- 
choly is only in the reminiscence) 
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and of not livelier accordion-music ; 
its neighbouring Tower, the beef- 
eaters and prison-cells, fetters and 
jewels, that hide under those four 
uncouth gray turrets. Dan Chaucer’s 
Tabard (now ‘ Talbot’) was not un- 
visited, nor Dr. Johnson’s Bolt 
Court and St. John’s Gate; and 
there were certain much more 
modern literary associations that 
invested Lant Street in the 
Borough, Golden Square, Great 
Coram Street,Seven Dials, St. Mary 
Axe, and other odd nooks, with in- 
terest, for those were the days 
when Pickwick and Nickleby were 
shining in vernal freshness. There 
was a little coffee-shop in Maryle- 
bone-lane where they took-in the 
delicious green monthly numbers. 
With what peculiar and intense 
delight did I read there one evening 
the new-born chapters (it was of 
Martin Chuzzlewit, I think), and 
afterwards, walking to the top of 
the street, gaze for a quarter of an 
hour—furtively, and often shifting 
my ground—at the brass plate in- 
scribed ‘CHARLES DICKENS,’ 
on the door of that square, modest, 
comfortable - looking, § somewhat 
squat house which still stands at a 
corner of the New Road—and 
think once more, ‘ What a wonderful 
place is this London!’ It seems 
odd to me now that I never dreamed 
of the possibility of seeing the 
great man, much less of making 
his acquaintance. A glimpse of the 
author of Nicholas Nickleby would 
have been bliss too much almost 
for earth. 

Are there boys now coming up 
to great cities and worshipping 
before hall-doors? I suppose so ; 
yet it is difficult to conceive it. Is 
this generation drier and cooler—or 
only my imagination? The name 
which I revered is now, alas! written 
on a stone in Westminster Abbey. 

The chief streets, squares, and 
bridges were separately identified 
and examined, as well as Printing 
House Yard, Bedlam, and a hun- 
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dred other interesting places and 
public buildings. In the evening 
my unfailing resort was the theatre, 
a novel and wonderful amusement 
—any and every theatre in London, 
from Her Majesty’s to the Victoria. 
I heard Grisi, Mario, and Lablache 
in the mellow perfection of their 
gifts, as well as O. Smith and the 
Keeleys; saw Fanny Essler and 
Fanny Cerito in artistic ballets (not 
mere expositions of legs), and the 
brave sailor of the New Cut in his 
British hornpipe. Buckstone was 
then, as he is now, the delight of 
the old Haymarket—a theatre of 
pleasant associations, with its Eng- 
lish comedies, steady-going com- 
pany, and general suggestiveness of 
‘going to the play,’ as in the good 
old times ; and with a hospitable pit, 
too, which, instead of shoving you 
under a dark shed, like most, makes 
you at home in the house. This 
theatre remains itself of a quarter 
century ago. Drury Lane and the 
Princess’s are also much what 
they were. Nearly all the others 
have been either rebuilt or much 
altered, and half a score new ones 
are added. Few remain of the fa- 
vourite players of, say five-and- 
twenty years ago: Buckstone, 
Charles Mathews, Alfred Wigan, 
Phelps, Compton, Miss Woolgar 
(now Mrs. Mellon)—are there many 
more? A crowd ‘of infinite jest’ 
have followed (for the jesters are 
finite) their famous brother Yorick. 
Some survive, perhaps, at death’s 
door in a double sense, in that red 
arcaded edifice near Woking, called 
the Dramatic College ; sad locality, 
surely, for the retired veteran of 
the stage to spend the evening of 
his days in—a bare heath, forty miles 
from London, part of it turned into 
a great cemetery. An old actor, of 
all people, one fancies liking chat 
and gossip, cheerful bustle and va- 
riety, and to drop in at the theatres 
now and again; one would choose 
to place him within easy reach of 
such solacements. Here, out of all 
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the changing scenes of life, he is 
only entertained with dreary funeral 
scenes played over and over in mo- 
notonous repetition. 1 doubt if so 
much as a conversational Grave- 
digger is likely to be found at 
Woking. Let us hope this dismal 
College is inhabited only by a few 
very aged ‘supers’ and sceneshifters. 

The public has a sort of indulgent 
fondness for actors; their names, like- 
nesses, themselves caught glimpse of 
in the street, carry a certain light 
charm; they are associated with 
hours of holiday and amusement; 
they are at once familiar enough for 
interest, and strange enough for 
curiosity, of an easy, lazy kind. But 
this pleasant feeling is always more 
or less flavoured with contempt for 
the trade of mimicking emotion. 
In some rare cases this contempt, 
which appertains to the business of 
acting, is apparently overcome— 
but in reality only overlaid—by the 
individual excellencies of an actor. 


At the present time in the feeling 
of our cultivated classes towards 
actors and acting, contempt is cer- 
tainly uppermost, and not without 


cause. For cultivated people the 
English theatre of our day has little 
or no interest. 

Its audiences, already glutted with 
novels and newspapers, require on 
the stage what is showy, stimulating, 
amusing, and racy; costly clothes 
and scenery, prosaic physical sensa- 
tionalisms, joking in the form of 
slang and burlesque, always striving 
to ridicule and degrade something 
that truly deserves respect; and 
everywhere must come in, on any 
excuse or none, pretty girl-forms, 
drest with the highest piquancy 
that the Lord Chamberlain’s Office 
is likely to permit, or, rather, to 
neglect to notice. The Music Halls 
give this kind of esthetic aliment, 
with rather more pepper in the 
cookery (though the Theatres run 
them hard), and along with it the 
positive material delights of tobacco, 
beer, spirits and water, champagne 
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if you are rash enough, and more- 
over the propinquity, in any de- 
sired degree, of female society of 
a kind in which the law of Wahl- 
verwandtschaften has extremely free 
play. At the same time they who 
prefer to regard this element from 
aloof can so do—withdrawing even 
to where Respectability in her pri- 
vate box not seldom snatches a 
fearful joy, regarding the wicked- 
ness of the world through the 
sticks of her fan, as it were, like 
Hogarth’s lady visiting Bedlam. 
The British matron at the Alham- 
bra watching the Can-can with the 
utmost severity of aspect, not miss- 
ing however a single fling (else 
how could she properly denounce 
the thing hereafter ? ), is in herself 
a remarkable spectacle. 

The regular music-hall nautch, 
now so attractive, was, I think, en- 
tirely unknown in my early days ; 
and there was comparatively little 
dancing and frisking at the theatres. 
Acting was still the main attraction. 
There are many Music Halls now, 
and some Theatres are making much 
effort to rival their special attrac- 
tions. It would need an observer 
of extreme intellectual subtlety and 
moral sensitiveness to discriminate 
accurately between the objection- 
ableness of the performances at the 
Mile-End Palace of Delights and of 
a burlesque at the Gaiety, a panto- 
mime at Drury Lane, or a ballet at 
any theatre you choose—and ballets 
are brought into any drama on 
any pretence. But the Halls, with 
their free-and-easiness, beer and 
*baccy, and other practicalities, have 
a great and perhaps invincible ad- 
vantage. The proper business of the 
arts (at least so it appears) is to gar- 
nish and ornament a little the gra- 
tification of the animal senses. To 
act on this theory is the way to please 
our mighty patron, the Public, 
whose favour is bliss, the way to 
attract the crowd of cockneys and 
the swarm of rustic visitors; in 
other words, to divert into our 
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reservoirs a rapid and perennial 
stream of coin—from the two 
guineas for a box at the ‘Alhambra,’ 
to the two or three pence for a place 
in the boosy paradises of White- 
chapel or Westminster Road. More- 
over, the garnishing is not even 
good of its kind, fails even in sen- 
suous beauty and gracefulness ; the 
dancing and _ posturing relying 
mainly on nudity and violent action ; 
most of the singing mere shouting ; 
the words stupidly vulgar. The 
Music- Halls, in short, are equally im- 
proving to the taste and the morals. 
The biggest and costliest Palace of 
the Animal Senses in London is the 
so-called ‘ Alhambra,’ Vathek’s five 
pavilions in one; bigger and cost- 
lier, but in the nature of its enter- 
tainments essentially one with its 
humbler contemporaries ; far excel- 
ling them all, however, in its nightly 
congregation of women of undoubt- 
ful character—with whom mingle 
also crowds of the dubious and 
semi-dubious and inexperienced. A 
great educational establishment— 
more effective than any the new 
School-Board is likely to set up 
within a twelvemonth. But even 
now a dreadful rumour is whispered 
round its magic walls. Can it be 
that the prosaic Middlesex Magis- 
trates have stopt the dancing license ? 
Is the Can-can really on its last 
legs? And is this haply a moral 
drawn from the fate of Paris—Paris 
who has danced herself into a strange 
pitfall ? The enforced puritanism of 
that imprisoned ‘Capital of Civili- 
sation ’ is a curious thing to think 
of. No dancing, no suppers, not 
one theatre open. The devil is very 
sick there, for the present. 

Yet the intellectual and poetic 
aspect of the drama and of acting 
has not yet been entirely oblite- 
rated, perhaps never will be entirely. 
Even still, I have from time to time 
a longing to go to the theatre, and 
never go without some expecta- 
tion, some vague hope of spiritual 
refreshment; but alas! the wine 
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offered to the thirsty soul is usually 
once again the logwood port or vitri- 
olic gin. Itsometimes seems as if the 
hope must have some meaning, as 
if it might be not impossible to give 
men a noble and elevating delight 
by means of the drama, even in our 
evil days for art. Not impossible 
—but in any case mighty hard 
to accomplish. For idealism, not 
realism, must be the beginning and 
the end of the enterprise—idealism 
which seems foolishness to the 
multitude, and to all but a few ; and 
yet it is what all human creatures 
dimly and perpetually long for. 
How can the few set up and fora 
time keep going an enterprise of 
such elaborate and costly nature as 
a theatre? Among all the whims 
of wealthy whimsters (we want the 
word) who are not few in Eng- 
land (in reaction from her conven- 
tionalism) will anyone attempt an 
Ideal Theatre? It would have a 
concealed, but powerful and ex- 
quisite, orchestra; a stage lighted 
from above, instead of by uglifying 
footlights; no chandelier-torture 
for the spectators; scenery broad, 
simple and suggestive. I should 
like to try heavy green curtain- 
folds at the sides of the stage, and 
the scenery to begin farther back 
from the eye than at present, and to 
mingle inward on each side into the 
shadows of these curtains. Dresses 
and grouping to be artistic, not 
showy; action, elocution, every- 
thing, subdued into a general har- 
mony of effect. Instead of vulgar 
luxury, sensation, and the parade of 
individual cleverness, there would 
be poetic ensemble. Moreover, in- 
stead of the amazing discomforts to 
which three-fourths of the much- 
enduring playgoers of our day are 
subjected, arrangements for elbow 
room, clear view, ventilation, and 
general civility would be carefully 
provided. 

What form of dramatic com- 
position would find its fit place and 
habitation in our ideal theatre? 
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In my opinion, musical drama; not 
‘opera’ precisely, but poetic and 
ideal drama, with musical accom- 
paniment throughout—lifted and 
floating on the ethereal element of 
music. 

Realistic or prosaic drama (in- 
cluding all drama so far as it is 
presented realistically) is at the very 
best a low and coarse amusement, 
full of vexing disturbances for the 
Imagination, nay essentially self- 
contradictory and absurd. All the 
great plays of the world, Eastern 
and Western, are ideal, and were 
ideally presented. I saw lately 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Su- 
perficially (as to scenery, dresses, 
groupings) it was fairenough. The 
only good actor played Bottom, and 
thus Bottom became the chief per- 
son of the piece. The two pairs of 
lovers were ‘sticks,’ Theseus was 
an egregious stick. Puck, a girl 
of perhaps fifteen, delivered the 
fantastic rhymes in a stage-collo- 
quial manner, with strong cockney 
intonation. There was no true en- 
semble. The exquisite poetry had 
scarce the least effect. What I wish 
to remark is, that if even the same 
actors had been trained to deliver 
the verse throughout with a deter- 
mined, though never coarse, rhythm 
and cadence, rising in the rhymed 
lines to recitative, and in the lyrical 
passages into chant and song, the 
whole effect would have been mar- 
vellously different. Poor little Long- 
Acre Puck, I warrant thou couldst 
have sung or chanted thy lines 
prettily enough, gliding about the 
dim chamber— 


And we fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolick. Not a mouse 
Shall disturb this haunted house— 


instead of that afflicting cockney 


stage-emphasis. But the singing 
and chanting would be far easier to 
manage than the poetic recitative. 
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The delivery of poetry with a 
delicate yet marked rhythm—never 
colloquial, never losing its metrical 
form, always lifted (be it ever so 
little) out of prose—is a part of 
their business, a main part, in which 
English actors one and all are 
totally untrained. Excessive sing- 
song delivery of poetry (a fault on 
the right side) is far preferable 
to colloquialism—so-called natural 
emphasis: a truth which few, even 
among the highly cultivated readers 
of poetry, apprehend. Children 
and untaught people feel and act 
upon it instinctively. In many of 
Shakespeare’s passages, I may add, 
the finest poetic emphasis coincides 
perfectly with the colloquial, to de- 
licious effect,—but still metrical 
effect. His actors doubtless gave 
poetry better than ours, yet after 
all I should guess he was oftener 
plagued than pleased with them. 
At its ordinary best, acting is a 
poor subsidiary kind of talent, 
which spoils more than it enhances. 
The two chief men who have 
studied the stage in modern times, 
and glorified it with their work, ex- 
press no high opinion of the human 
puppets who conveyed to the multi- 
tude (and too often garbled) their 
thoughts and fantasies. Shake- 
speare seems to speak in unmis- 
takably personal tone of the 


poor player, 
Who struts and frets his hourupon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. 


And again where he makes Casca 
say of Cesar, ‘If the tag-rag people 
did not clap him, and hiss hin, 
according as he pleased and dis- 
pleased them, as they used to do 
the players in the theatre, I am no 
true man.’ This is Shakespeare’s 
tone throughout. Goethe, in one 
of his latest books, records his de- 
liberate verdict on the theatre. 
Wilhelm, in visiting the various de- 
partments of the region of Ideal 
Education, has the following con- 
versation with his conductor :— 
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**T see here a most.prudent pro- 
vision made for much that is de- 
sirable in life ; but tell me further, 
which of your regions exhibits a 
similar attention to Dramatic Poetry, 
and where could I instruct myself 
in that matter? I have looked 
round over all your edifices, and 
observed none that seemed destined 
for such an object.” 

‘*“Tn reply to this question we 
must not hide from you that in 
our whole Province there is no 
such edifice to be seen. The 
drama presupposes the existence of 
an idle multitude, perhaps even of 
a populace; and no such class 
finds harbour with us, for birds of 
that feather, when they do not in 
spleen forsake us of their own 
accord, we soon take care to con- 
duct overthe marches. Doubt not, 
however, that in our Institution, so 
universal in its character, this 


point was carefully meditated, but 
no region could be found for the 
purpose—everywhere some import- 


ant scruple came in the way. 
Indeed, who among our pupils could 
readily determine, with pretended 
mirth or hypocritical sorrow, to 
excite in the rest a feeling untrue 
in itself, and alien to the moment, 
for the sake of calling forth an 
always dubious satisfaction? Such 
juggleries we reckoned in all cases 
dangerous, and could not reconcile 
with our earnest objects.” 

*“ Tt is said, however,” answered 
Wilhelm, “that this far-stretching 
art promotes all the rest, of what- 
ever sort.” 

* “ Nowise,”’ answered the other ; 
“it employs the rest, but spoils them. 
I do not blame a player for uniting 
himself with a painter, but the 
painter in such society is lost. 
Without any conscience, the player 
will lay hold of whatever art or 
life presents him, and use it for his 
fugitive objects—indeed with no 
small profit ; the painter, again, who 
could wish in return to extract 
advantage from the theatre, will 
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constantly find himself a loser by 
it, and so also in the like case will 
the musician. The combined arts 
appear to me like a family of sisters, 
of whom the greater part were 
inclined to good economy, but one 
was light-headed, and desirous to 
appropriate and squander the whole 
goods and chattels of the household. 
The Theatre is this wasteful sister ; 
it has an ambiguous origin, which 
in no case, whether as art, or 
trade, or amusement, it can wholly 
conceal,”’ 

‘Wilhelm cast his eyes on the 
ground with a deep sigh, for all he 
had enjoyed or suffered on the stage 
rose at once before his mind, and 
he blessed the good men who were 
wise enough to spare their pupils 
such pain, and, out of principle and 
conviction, to banish such error 
from their sphere. 

‘His attendant, however, did not 
leave him long in these meditations, 
but continued: “As it is our 
highest and holiest principle, that 
no talent, no capacity, be mis- 
directed, we cannot hide from 
ourselves that, among so large 
a number, here and there a mimi- 
cal gift will sometimes decidedly 
come to light; exhibiting itself 
in an irresistible desire to ape 
the characters, forms, movements, 
speech of others. This we certainly 
do not encourage; but we observe 
our pupil strictly ; and if he con- 
tinue faithful to his nature, then 
we have already established an in- 
tercourse with the great theatres of 
all nations, and so thither we send 
any youth of tried capability, that, 
as the duck in the pond, so he 
on the boards, may be forthwith 
conducted, full speed, to the future 
quack-quacking and gibble-gabbling 
of bis life.” 

‘Wilhelm heard this with patience, 
but only with half-conviction—per- 
haps with some spleen; for 80 
strangely is man tempered, that he 
may be persuaded of the worthless- 
ness of any darling object, may turn 
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away from it—nay, even execrate it, 
yet will not see it treated in this 
way by others; and, perhaps, the 
Spirit of Contradiction which dwells 
in all men, never rouses itself more 
vehemently and stoutly than in such 
cases. 

‘And the Editor of these sheets 
may himself confess that he lets 
not this strange passage through 
his hands without some touch of 
anger. Has he not too, in many 
senses, expended more life and 
faculty than was right on the 
theatre? And would these men 
convince him that this has been 
an unpardonable error, a fruitless 
toil ?’ 

The quotation is from Carlyle’s 
translation. Goethe afterwards re- 
vised his work, but these passages 
remain unaltered in the final edition. 

It is true that in a conversation 
with Eckermann, in 1827, Goethe 
said: ‘A great dramatic poet... 
may succeed in making the soul of 
his pieces become the soul of the 
people ;’ but in our phase of civilisa- 
tion, which, while drawing the me- 
diocre multitude into vast cities, 
places everything on a commercial 
basis, there is very little effect of that 
sort tobe expected. "Tis certain the 
modern British Theatre has ceased 
to be interesting to the cultivated 
classes, and has become more and 
more a tawdry amusement of vulgar 
minds. Salaries and decorations 
grow ever costlier. The manager, 
to pay himself, angles for indis- 
criminating audiences of the huge 
public, flocking in for hundreds of 
successive nights to something ex- 
pensive, piquant in a low way, and 
well advertised. Dresses and nu- 
dities, fireworks and wireworks, real 
cabs and genuine chimney-pots ; 
‘sensation ’ accidents and offences ; 
thin comedy, resting on a ground of 
vulgarity, bestuck with little tricks 
of cleverness, and varnished with 
sentiment; burlesque and parody, 
slang jokes, and slang music—such 
(with now and again an honourable 
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exception) is the usual fare at the 
dramatic restaurants. The plays of 
Shakespeare’s time had no women, 
next to no scenery ; his stage was the 
popular library, historic and poetic. 

The hope of a revival of the 
drama is but faint in my bosom. 
Our social state must first be much 
altered. We are costly, prurient, 
frivolous, blasés. Artistically, we 
are well-nigh barbarous. What 
is the stage’s office but to in- 
crease and to extend the effect of 
noble poetry? For this, refined 
simplicity, ideal elevation, general 
harmony, are essential; and how 
shall they be found on the stage if 
they have vanished from life? The 
great dramas will now-a-days do 
their part best for the student inde- 
pendently, his own imagination fur- 
nishing scene and actors according 
to its power. The trained and em- 
phatic elocution of even middling 
actors is impressive at first to the 
young, and a play in action a won- 
derful thing altogether ; but it soon 
becomes clear that Hamlet and As 
You Like It and Faust unfold their 
subtle messages a thousand times 
better by the home-lamp, in the 
quiet chamber, than in the blaze and 
blare of Drury Lane. Every attempt 
at mere stage-effect and stage-illu- 
sion vulgarises the poetic drama. 
Elaborate set-scenes are always in- 
tensely vulgar; the more care and 
cost bestowed on them the more irri- 
tating they are toa cultivated mind. 
The art of painting degrades itself 
in the conjunction, as Goethe has 
remarked. 

I cannot agree so well with the 
great German as to music, when he 
declares its powers to be thrown to 
waste when it connects itself with 
the stage. To music, as to all 
things that occupy men, Goethe 
gave thought and study, and he 
has made some noticeable remarks 
upon it also; but it is known that 
he was defective on that side in 
natural gift. Veneration must not 
become superstition. It is well to be 
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clearly aware when men who have 
our full respect and attention over- 
step those limits of intuition and 
experience which, however wide in 
some cases, exist for all mortals. 
Here, however, is only a question of 
art; and to me, I confess, it appears 
that the musical drama is the only 
form in which the power of the 
theatre has any chance of a healthy 
revival—not revival by the agency 
of new and newer ‘stars’ at 1,000l. 
a week, but by story, dialogue, act- 
ing, scenery, all removed from com- 
monplace, all ideally treated, lifted 
and floating inthe element of music, 
blending into harmonious ensemble, 
fit to nourish the imagination with 
food at once wholesome and de- 
licious. I reckon my Ideal Theatre 
extremely unlikely to come, yet not 
quite impossible. 

Music, in its full-grown strength, 
is especially the modern art. Poe- 
try, painting, sculpture, architecture, 
all culminated long ago; music has 
matured almost in our own time, 
and its chief treasures are not yet 
made general property. Music, 
moreover—fruitful of solitary bliss, 
of domestic charm—needs for the 
expansion of her full pomp and 
power a large alliance of means; 
she admits and rewards a social, a 
civic, a national combination of 
skill. A national theatre of musical 
drama (with hints from the Greek 
stage, and also from the classic 
French) might be a fine thing. 

Perhaps, by the way, there was 
originally a good deal more musical 
accompaniment to Shakespeare’s 
plays than is commonly supposed. 
Besides the many songs, the martial 
music, dances, pageants, ‘ hautbois,’ 
‘cornets,’ ‘trumpets,’ &c., there 
are no few dialogues and passages 
evidently intended to be given on a 
background, as it were, of music ; 
for example, the moonlight scene 
in the Merchant of Venice, the 
masquerade scenes in Much Ado 
About Nothing, in Love’s Labour's 
Lost, in Romeo and Juliet, the 
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banquet scenes in Timon, the play 
scene and others in Hamlet, the 
scene of Cordelia waking Lear, se- 
veral parts of the Tempest, of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, of OCym- 
beline, of Twelfth Night, of Macbeth, 
of Othello, of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and so on. 

But enough, for this time at 
least, of matters theatrical—not 
unimportant in their way. That 
the chief public amusement of 
crowded cities might be made 
much better than it is, car scarcely 
be doubted; but how or by whom 
any large attempt at improvement 
could be expected to come is hard to 
say. Without demanding wonders, 
however, much that is inartistic and 
much that is uncomfortable in the 
present London theatres might be 
abolished easily enough; and these 
obvious steps in good sense and 
good taste would most probably be 
found to ‘pay.’ So long as the 
Theatre competes, in the nature of 
its entertainments or in the order 
of tastes to which it appeals, with 
the Music-Hall, the attractions of 
the latter must outrival it with 
people of such tastes; and the 
more such tastes spread, which the 
Theatre thus helps to spread, the 
more the Theatre must lose ground. 
The people educated in bad taste 
will prefer the Music-Hall, those 
who preserve a better taste will 
keep away altogether; they have 
already in a great measure with- 
drawn their presence and their 
interest. The London Theatres are 
increasing in number and costli- 
ness, yet most of them, I believe, 
are notoriously ‘ bad speculations,’ 
while the tills of the Music-Halls 
overflow. But most of the Theatres 
are, as it were, semi-music-halls. 
They were better to turn into 
music-halls, bien entendu, or to 
turn in quite another direction—or 
else to shut up. 


Of course I went to see Hyde 
Park and all the parks in town. The 
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quality used then to drive and walk 
chiefly on the north bank of the 
Serpentine, which is now almost 
deserted for that brilliant mile from 
Hyde Park Corner to the Albert 
Memorial. This part is very pretty 
now of a fine June evening; its 
double and triple procession of car- 
riage company on one hand, its 
quick throng of equestrians on the 
other, its crowds of gaily-drest 
loungers on the side walks, all seen 
among bright green slopes streaked 
with soft yellow flame of westering 
sunlight and banks and beds of 
glowing flowers under the frondage 
of elm and sycamore, with here and 
there some luxuriant tropical plant 
carrying stories of Lima or the 
Carib Islands written on its broad- 
ribbed leaves. This park and the 
Regent’s too are vastly improved in 
their floriculture of late years. 

A nearer survey of the human 
elements in the spectacle is apt to 
be less satisfactory. The noble and 
stimulating exercise of a drive in 
Hyde Park at the rate of two miles 
an hour, in dust and sun, does not 
seem to give rise to much enjoyment, 
judging by the faces as they move 
past. Some look distinctly bored ; 
but usually a haughty composure 
occupies the people in these hand- 
some vehicles, drawn by the finest 
horses in the world, and extends 
itself to their splendid retainers. 
In many cases it would seem as if 
but little discrepancy might result 


if corpulent Jehu or stately John 
Thomas, 


Inanely haughty, vulgarly serene, 


were by some legerdemain made to 
change clothes and places with his 


master. Nay, perhaps Mary Cook 
and Jane Housemaid (now at home) 
would not, after a little practice, play 
their parts very differently in essen- 
tials from the missus and the young 
lady who roll idly past. A passable 
dexterity in dealing with the letter 
H would perhaps be of harder 
attainment than the requisite ‘inane 
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haughtiness’ towards the public 
(‘tis easier to be haughty than to 
say it),"and towards acquaintances 
that calculated sweetness of per- 
fect insincerity which belongs to 
fashionable manners. But methinks 
I do friends Jane and Mary an 
injustice. The faces of the over- 
drest carriage-children, taking their 
first lessons in vanity and money- 
worship, fresh and pretty as they 
are, look pathetic in their prema- 
ture composure and consciousness. 

Turn to the loungers awhile. 
Observe the old beaux and the young 
swells, real and imitation; the 
chignoned and flounced ladies who 
brave sunlight with cheeks a little 
too red and eyelashes a good deal too 
dark, bien gantées, bien chaussées ; 
see the country folk, shy and clumsy 
—that big, jolly farmer, for example, 
with matron and daughter naively 
attired in a rustic parody of the 
fashion, gazing at the great world 
with untiring earnestness, quite dif- 
ferent from the cool, intelligent 
glances of the London middle-class 
spectators, who mostly belong to 
the fair sex. See the sprinkle of 
shabby, discontented people, never 
missing, carried hither probably in 
the mood of self-irritation, who 
stand at corners staring defiantly 
(take that tall, middle-aged, red- 
nosed man, of seedy military aspect, 
with his arms folded) or who creep 
gloomily in their threadbare clothes 
among the gay crowds. There are 
old women in the pitiable last stage 
of shabby gentility—the shabbiness 
extreme, the gentility worn to spi- 
der’s web, yet still visible. Some 
of them are clearly insane, bedi- 
zened with rags of gay colour and 
astonishing head-gear, an almost 
sure sign of madness, and perhaps 
especially of feminine madness— 
an efflorescence, as it were, of the 
morbidly excited brain. 

Many pretty boys and girls 
are on the walks, some very costly, 
others less so, and as a rule enjoying 
themselves in an inverse propor- 
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tion; and perambulating babies 
with their nurses not a few. There 
is a wonderful mingling, in small 
space and without confusion, of all 
ages, ranks, and conditions. What 
sketches in London, here and else- 
where, for the brain and hand of 
some new character-draughtsman ! 
I can half imagine him: humorous 
he must be, but sympathising, ten- 
der, poetic, loving humankind and 
landscape too; good artist withal— 
making beautiful work. Only scat- 
tered hints of such a genius Nature 
has hitherto sent us; yet, if he 
came, it would seem easy and simple 
to have produced him. 

The ‘ Rough’ rarely ventures to 
show himself in this sphere of 
society, which (at least in times of 
peace and order: think of what 
London might be!) gives too little 
scope for his peculiar manceuvres. 
The more polished rogue of either 
sex may sometimes coquette with 
a tempting pocket; but seldom; 


for detection is likely, and escape 


next to impossible. The Row is a 
safe place for the lounger. He 
is only likely to lose his time 
(which may not be worth much), 
or his heart, perhaps (only people 
don’t usually carry that article about 
with them now-a-days), or if dis- 
contented or democratic enough, 
he may lose his temper in contem- 
plating the exuberant display of idle 
luxury. 

Certainly, great part of the costly 
manner of living, to which these 
carriages and dresses belong, ap- 
pears quite useless. One asks, do 
these gilded Kilmannseggs them- 
selves get any good of it? Well, 
let us take their point of view for a 
moment, as we mingle in this crowd 
of fashion, amid blazoned carriages 
and powdered footmen, lace and 
jewels, pride, pomp, and vanity. 
After all, are the people who set 
such store by these things to be 
counted foolish? Are they not 
extremely sensible and practical ? 
They make a just and modest esti- 
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mate of themselves. Consider what 
they really are, how insignificant 
their characters, how trivial their 
lives. What would they be, stript 
of all these costly appurtenances 
and appliances, which alone distin- 
guish them? Why should they 
give up any point in the game of 
life? Society (that huge, myste- 
rious tyrant, invisible yet omni- 
present, neither truthful, nor moral, 
nor just, yet reckoned all-wise and 
all-powerful) is the real Deity of 
their worship. Society loves respect- 
ability, and money can make almost 
anything respectable. Society also 
loves what the French call chic, 
and, according to the Parisian 
maxim, ‘l’argent est toujours chic.’ 
Now these people have only money. 
They build themselves on that. 
They put forward their claims to 
be counted true believers in So- 
ciety and true worshippers, on the 
strength of that. They are wealthy 
people, and they take care, wisely, 
that everything about them shall 
be symptomatic of a heavy balance 
at the banker’s. 

They are wise, I say—after a 
very foolish manner; and the worst 
of it is, that all needless costliness 
of living (allowing the most liberal 
scope for every side and variety of 
humanculture and enjoyment) raises 
needless barriers between one man and 
another, and thus hinders gene- 
ral progress, as well as narrows 
and pauperises the pleasures of 
social intercourse. Que faire? Well, 
one would like to see the nobler- 
minded among the millionaires (for 
such there are) set a fashion of 
plainness, without giving up one 
true comfort or one real decoration 
of life. Dignity of character, fine- 
ness of tasteand culture, would shine 
the more distinctively in their man- 
ners, conversation, dress, houses, 
and belongings, if they left skyblue 
footmen, Court millinery and jewel- 
lery, &c., to become signs and tokens 
of the mob of wealthy vulgar. 

Whatsoever thing, theoretic or 
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practical, tends to divide from one 
another the well-minded, who are 
on a general level of thought and 
cultivation, is a great and a very 
great evil. There ought to be 
every possible opportunity for them 
to recognise each other, and to 
work together, or at least to the 
same ends. Doing their best in 
harmony (instead of doing nothing 
or else pulling fifty ways at once) 
they would still not be too strong 
against the evils whose name is 
Legion. 

The policeman eyes us as we 
stand meditating and moralising. 
Let us ‘ pass on.’ 

After a dose of Hyde Park in 
the height of the season, I like to 
deviate through some low part of 
Soho, or even St. Giles’s, noting 
(but not too pryingly) the faces, 
occupations, and amusements of its 
dingy denizens, and especially the 
grimy infancy that swarms in every 
close alley and on every dirty door- 
step. Pallid and often squalid as 
they are, youth asserts even here 
its privilege of gaiety; and when 
the barrel-organ strikes up a Scotch 
reel, see how promptly six, eight, 
a dozen couples of dirty little 
girls, from five to fifteen, make a 
broad part of the pavement their 
ballroom, setting, turning, toeing 
and heeling, arms a-kimbo, and 
all the rest of it, with wonder- 
ful vigour and no little skill. 
The music changes to a waltz, 
and round go the little bare heads 
and tattered frocks, in a way 
to do any dancing-master credit. 
These street children, in fact, have 
a hundred times more practice in 
dancing than their dainty sisters 
of Tyburnia and Belgravia; and 
when they win admission to the 
longed-for Casino, as so many ma- 
nage to do (it isa question of dress- 
ing), they find no difficulty in join- 
ing the whirl on that splendid floor 
to the crash of a full orchestra, sur- 
rounded by chandeliers, mirrors, 
servants in livery, shining supper 
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tables—a change from the dirty 
little room in Smoke Alley; or the 
hard work and dull life of a maid- 
of-all-work’s place, which perhaps 
was the intermediate stage in Mary 
Ann’s career. We have been look- 
ing forward into time, but mean- 
while on grinds the organ, on goes 
the dance, and the little creatures 
really enjoy themselves, though 
liable to many an interruption, now 
from an incursion of rude boys, 
now from cabs or carts (if they 
have ventured into the street itself), 
now from a surly policeman, or 
some savage drunkard issuing from 
the public-Louse at the corner. 
The organ stops, and away scatter 
the children. Some stare into the 
window of the cheap literature 
shop, fall of exciting woodcuts, 
the last number of Dick Turpin, 
Moll Flagon’s Journal, The Flash 
Songster, The Murder Gazette, from 
which their literary education 
is ‘chiefly derived. Others watch 
curiously and whisper, as a young 
lady, drest in the latest fashions, 
issues from a dingy street-door, 
and with easy, careless glance to 
right and left, makes her rustling 
way to the nearest great thorough- 
fare. 

English Reforms, French Revo- 
lutions, these loud-sounding words 
may mean much or little. Im- 
provement of the mental and bodily 
condition of individual human be- 
ings is the only real thing, and the 
opportunity of real reform and revo- 
lution is given into the hands of each 
generation in the education of its 
children, and nowhere else. Truth 
and justice, industry and self-denial, 
peace and order, co-operation and 
mutual help—it would be quite 
possible to bring up in these prin- 
ciples, and in the corresponding 
habits of mind and body, tens of 
thousands of children who are now 
utterly neglected. Horses and dogs, 
kine and sheep, are much more 
cared for. I would avoid, like 
poison, teaching them any kind of 
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theologic dogmatism ; I would reli- 
giously abstain from all crushing 
or even pinching of individuality 
of character: but there are a few 
broad principles of conduct which 
apply to all human beings, in all 
places and at all times, and in 
these, when common sense rules 
(that common sense which, as 
far as it goes, is at one and 
identical with the highest genius), 
the children of every civilised nation 
will be trained. Means can and 
must be found to do it; and in this 
case, emphatically, it will appear 
that the first step is the only 
difficulty. 

How much we talk to this day of 
nations, of Latin and Teutonic 
races, of Germany, and France, 
and Italy, and England, and what 
mere folly nine-tenths of it is—what 
senseless and pernicious folly! We 
must increase our army, new drill 
our militia and volunteers, build 
new ironclads at half a million 


apiece (to go down, some of them, 


in half a minute), so as to be 
ready to fight France, or Ger- 
many, or America. Why, in 
Heaven’s name, should we fight 
them? The Devil and the Diplo- 
matists only know! War is waste 
and destruction, torture and misery. 
It awakens, you say, certain high 
human enthusiasms and energies ; 
but if your time of peace had been 
a state of health, those enthusiasms 
and energies would not have been 
asleep, but always awake and busy 
in wholesome contest with the 
normal difficulties (great enough 
without the invention of artificial 
ones) which never are and never 
will be absent from individual 
and social existence. They have 
been dormant; you were sluggish, 
apathetic, ashamed of your lethargy, 
yet unable to shake it off; now 
you spring up rejoicing in the 
new strength and glow—but they 
are of fever, of madness, and 
they will be succeeded by a deep 
depression, and by the return of old 
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sloth and apathetic luxury. Must 
a city be besieged before it can find 
out that vice, idleness, and falsity 
are bad things, not to be tolerated ? 
I care little, friend, whether you 
are French or German, English or 
Yankee; I care much whether you 
are wise and well-wishing, are dis- 
posed to be just and humane, to be 
a truthful and helpful member of 
the human family, or whether you 
belong to the ‘ Dangerous Classes,’ 
rich and poor. ‘The danger, re- 
collect, never begins with the work- 
ing poor. They are mute, patient, 
long-suffering creatures. People 
with much money and no con- 
science, and their imitators and 
hangers-on, are the true Dangerous 
Classes. 

The idea of Nationalities, includ- 
ing that of separate and hostile de- 
velopment, has played a great part 
in the history of our race. The idea 
of Unity has a mighty part to play. 
Nationality can contain nothing 
but what is in Humanity. It is by 
excessive and morbid development 
of certain human feelings to the 
stunting of others that Nationality 
becomes predominant to the pitch 
of enabling a few plotters to bid 
millions of men cut each other's 
throats—and they do it. Divide et 
Impera. Humanity includes all 
nationalities, and Human Unity is 
the greatest of watchwords. When 
education for al!, on certain broad 
general principles mainly moral and 
industrial, supplemented by free 
scope for every talent, is recog- 
nised everywhere as a necessary 
and a primary condition of social 
existence, those countless wars 
that have sprung from the igno- 
rance of peoples and the selfish- 
ness of their governors, temporal 
and spiritual, will have no counter- 
part in the future of civilised 
countries, :; 

Patriotism, an expansion of the 
love of home, is a natural and 
beautiful feeling; but how much 
has it not been perverted, to what 
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not been 
cunning and 


dreadful uses has it 
applied by the 
ambitious ! 

My hobby is running away with 
me. 

I love mankind as well, I hope, 
as another. I detest a ‘ Nation.’ 


It is Selfishness and Vanity giganti- 
cally incarnate, a stupid and brutal 
monster, whose strength is his law. 


The English Nation is my vexation, 
The French is twice as bad ; 
Germanie she bothers me, 

And America drives me mad ! 


Nations as neighbours, as friends, 
as fellow-workers, variety in unity 
—good! Nations as rivals, as 
counterplotters, as antagonists— 
bad and diabolical! Down with 
all armies of aggression! no more 
false and foul praise of soldiering for 
itsown sake! Down too with kings 
and governors whose power rests 
on cannon and bayonet, and who 
foster that evil condition of the 
world which makes this possible ! 

Lam a little out of breath. Let 
us come back to our gutter-chil- 
dren. Little Jack there, who offers 
you a cigar-light or cheap news- 
paper, or begs a copper, excites 
at present no practical interest in 
the governing mind of England ; 
almost his only chance for that is 
by getting admission to the na- 
tional institutions at Coldbath 
Fields or Millbank; or perhaps 
when he is eighteen or twenty 
he may see a notice on the street 
corner of ‘Smart Young Men 
Wanted,’ and, if gin and disease 
have left him fit for that noble career, 
don the red coat of the British sol- 
dier, and begin his education—a 
little too late, and not exactly in 
the best way either. 

The glory of a general, an army, 
fighting for some great principle, is 
founded on deep truth. Men warmly 
recognise in them certain qualities 
which dignify the life and the race 
of man. In picture and sculpture, 
in song and story, the warrior 
shines pre-eminent. He represents 
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in a direct and emphatic form the 
motto of all true men, ‘ Death before 
Dishonour,’ and there are men in 
our army, and in every army, who 
still represent it nobly. But what 
of the average British soldier ?— 
what of the accidental gentleman 
who chooses the Army for his pro- 
fession or quasi-profession? That 
they both have plenty of physical 
courage is not questionable—the 
cock-and-bull quality, by no means 
rare in all male humankind. The 
British soldier is the costliest in the 
world; and let us admit, for argu- 
ment sake, that he is one of the best- 
drilled. Is he sufficient to defend 
the State ?—unanimous cry of 
‘No!’ What are his relations and 
connections with the general body 
of ‘citizens P—answer, the reverse of 
wholesome and respectable. Each 
regular soldier ought to be as it 
were monitor in a general school 
of defensive soldiership, and each 
officer a qualified and certified tutor 
or professor in the same. Briefly, 
what England wants, and may bit- 
terly feel the need of ere long, is 
a well-drilled army of respectable 
men, of men certainly not below the 
ordinary rate in their conduct, 
with boundless reserves drawn 
(1 do not know how drawn, but it 
could be done) from the general 
reservoir of the national strength, 
and then—without which the first 
would be of little avail—com- 
manders, from ensign to general 
and field-marshal, who are proficient 
in the sad Science of War. 

In London the soldier is not con- 
spicuous, save in a few spots where 
barracks are situated. Here the 
taverns and low music-halls are 
nightly full of redcoats, and coarse, 
drunken blackguardism overflows 
now and again tothe open street in an 
avalancheof oaths, curses, and blows. 
Knightsbridge, in the heart of 
fashionable London, is one of these 
spots (plague-spots), and one can- 
not help wondering how, night after 
night, so many soldiers have leave 
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to stay out of barrack for the en- 
joyment of the refined amusements 
which they patronise. 


Soldiers have fame, and harlots infamy ; 

Birds of a feather ne’ertheless they be, 

Flying and flocking in polluted air 

Of men’s low breath, which calls them 
foul and fair. 


In short, the average British soldier 
in London, and everywhere else, is 
in time of peace a mere curse to the 
community. I cannot by any feat of 
the imagination represent him as 
the ideal champion of justice and 
right. 

Nightfall lessens the swarming 
throng in most of the business 
streets, and the ‘City,’ with its 
banks and wholesale stores, is nearly 
deserted ; but in some quarters 


The crowds, the leagues of lights, and the 
roaring of the wheels 


make this time more impressive, 
one might say more awful than 
daylight, to a stranger in the im- 
mense capital. In the neighbour- 
hood of theatres, with their satellite 
taverns and supper rooms, lamp- 
light brings the dawn of their fac- 
titious day, and at midnight the 
pavements of Leicester Square, 
Piccadilly, and the Strand enjoy 
their sinister noon. The modern 
Circe is no daughter of the Sun. 
She is moreover, in her typical 
form, the must unromantic, un- 
poetic of created beings. Yet (to 
omit for once the various secondary 
motives — sometimes paramount) 
difference of sex is profoundly in- 
teresting, and to be able to meet each 
other on easy terms is no slight at- 
traction to men and to women also. 
Here the privilege, the solacement, 
is found in a most adulterated, ha- 
zardous, and every way objectionable 
form ; but still it is attractive. The 
difficulties of social _ intercourse 
in England are extreme, and be- 
tween people of different ‘ grades’ 
almost insuperable. The conversa- 
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tion between ‘ respectable’ men and 
women, when they can meet, is for 
the most part an elaborate and 
tedious sham. From the terribly 
dull monotony and the prudish sham 
morals of ‘ Respectable Society’ the 
recoil is continually taking place to 
the other extreme of disreputability 
and no morals at all. The morals 
and manners which society professes 
are, and are felt to be, more or less 
false and sham—this is at the root 
of the great evil in question. Out 
of one unnatural condition the re- 
vulsion is to an opposite one, equally 
unnatural, of which the evils are 
perhaps not greater, though more 
immediate and conspicuous. 

As to police interference with 
this phase of London life I have 
only one word to say at present— 
namely, that it is quite practicable 
to make the public streets, from 
Highgate Hill to Denmark Hill, 
from Barking Creek to Kew Green, 
decent after nightfall; and this 
would be an immense gain. Their 
condition now, in various parts of 
the metropolis, is disgraceful and 
intolerable. Let parents with sons 
growing to manhood think of what 
it means. 


I find myself far removed, not 
only in time but in state of mind 
(the real measure of life), from 
that early superstitious awe of the 


great streets and houses which 
seemed to promise an equal human 
superiority. What strikes me now 
is the foolish pretension of these 
tall buildings, these full shops, this 
endless walking and driving, buy- 
ing and selling, shouting and pla- 
carding, and all this competitive 
crush and cram of the paltry para- 
phernalia of life, intruding them- 
selves so persistently on one’s notice. 
‘Triumph of organisation,’ if you 
will; but it does not seem to have 
done as much for the individual man 
as could be desired. 

It has done something, however, 
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this ever-moving crowd, in train- 
ing people to avoid friction—a great 
help in life. The human particles 
glide about numberless, in all va- 
rieties of temper and of aim, with 
a minimum of friction. Each learns 
to think less of his own relative 
importance, and more of the need 
of self-dependence and self-care, in 
the midst of such a torrent of per- 
sonal interests. That you are not 
of much account in the world : and, 
ergo, that you must look out for 
yourself: these are maxims men 
learn thoroughly in London—put- 
ting them in practice each after his 
own fashion. 


What countless crowds these endless streets 
do fill! 

Here man is cheap, and woman cheaper 
still. 

Have money: ’ware police: do what you 
will. 

Walk right, drive left: and guard your 
purse with skill ! 


Night in London (though it be 
the working-time of roguery and 


disreputability) has much that is 
picturesque and enjoyable. The sun- 
set at a street’s end, or through the 
trees in Kensington Gardens, is 
often magnificent. The night-air is 
purest. The stars and moon shine 
out at times with a peculiar im- 
pressiveness, aside or above some 
lofty spire, or in the sky-street 
between two long rows of houses. 
The broad winding river, with its 
bridges and embankments, and lines 
of lamps reflected in the stream, and 
dusky forms of great historic build- 
ings, roof, tower, dome, and spire 
dim-lifted from the mass of houses 
that spread away on either bank, 
with the perpetual distant hum, the 
sense of crowded life around you, 
the consciousness, as it were, of a 
great steady pulsation of humanity, 
and withal a strange sense of soli- 


tude, of isolation—the river at night 
has a large and solemn beauty of 
its own. 

Morning twilight gives a strange 
look to the most familiar objects 
of the great city. The fronts of 
houses seem to stand out into the 
empty and silent road. Church 
spires spring airy and firm against 
the smokeless eastern sky. Late 
revellers creep home, watched by 
the pacing policeman. But here 
comes something of better cheer, 
the market-carts : 


Under the dim and dewy stars they saw 

The country wide in slumber; entering 
then 

The labyrinthine city, full of men 

Asleep in armies, while new morrow bright 

Unlocks its treasuries of golden light, 

Soon to awake with manifold designs, 

In busy swarms to traverse countless lines, 

Each human creature hurrying on its way 

To weave the strange web of a London day. 


Innocent soft splendour pouring 
ever in silent cataract over the 
round shoulder of the rolling Earth 
has again awakened Europe; the 
cities on Bosphorus and Neva hum 
with Moslem and Muscovite ; Rome 
and Berlin are astir, and beleaguered 
Paris, that slept but ill amid the 
deadly circle of her foes. And now 
it comes creeping up the house- 
crowded Valley of the Thames, be- 
tween the Kent and Surrey hills 
and the long slope of Middlesex, 
touching the gray old Tower, the 
Cross above the Dome, the pinnacles 
of Westminster, and glittering on 
the winding River with countless 
masts and many bridges. The 
murmur of rolling wheels, never 
altogether silent, waxes and grows 
incessant ; the coming and going 
Railway Trains shriek like demons ; 
and myriads of chimneys begin to 
send up their smoke into the morn- 
ing air. 
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NEW DOMINION. 


By a Recent Visiror. 


N a late number of an illus- 
trated Canadian paper there 
appeared a sketch, intended to be 
humorous, that may fairly be taken 
to express ‘the prevailing senti- 
ment on a very important matter 
in the new but already powerful 
Dominion. On one side of the 
picture stands a comely dame, 
matronly and good-natured, with 
the old union-jack arranged mo- 
destly as apron, and with a 
head-dress of steel almost too im- 
posing. Before the noble lady a 
table is placed on which stands 
very firmly, with outreached foot, 
a particularly fine child whose name 
is inscribed in large letters on his 
pinafore, in order that there may 
not be the slightest doubt of his 
identity. ‘Canada’ holds in his 
right hand the pretty plaything of 
a small rifle, and appears somewhat 
proud of it. On the farther side of 
the table leans forward an eager, at- 
tenuated, but vigorous gentleman, 
dressed in very striped trousers, a 
long dress coat such as I saw worn 
three months ago by senators in 
Congress, and the very fluffy hat 
which seemed to be the fashion this 
season at Saratoga. This gentle- 
man has not a bad face by any 
means, though it is characterised 
rather by shrewdness than by bene- 
volence. His hands are stretched 
open towards the sturdy child. 
Here is the dialogue :— 


Mother Britannia. 
child can stand alone! 

Uncle Sam. Of coursehe can! Let go of 
him, Granny ; if he falls I'll catch him? 


See! why, the dear 


Now, I venture to assert that 
this joke for once represents the 
exact truth of the case. 

‘Our choice lies unconditionally 
between union with Great Britain 
and annexation to the States,’ an 
old resident in Montreal, from his 


position particularly well informed, 
lately said to me, 1am well assured 
that this is the general conviction 
of the most intelligent people, and 
indeed of all classes, throughout the 
Dominion. A verysmall section only 
of advanced Liberals advocate inde- 
pendence here, and they are at once 
identified in the public mind with 
annexationism, and are left without 
popular support. Beyond all ques- 
tion, Canada is emphatically in 
favour of the continuance of her 
connection with the old country. 
‘It is by no means certain that, 
on our part, we should ever wish 
to be separated from England,’ the 
people say here; ‘but it is abso- 
lutely certain that the present is no 
suitable time for initiating such a 
policy. Weare too weak in men; 


our resources are too undeveloped ; 
our country is too much the object 


of desire on the part of the neigh- 
bouring strong republic. Upon a 
declaration of our independence we 
should be overrun by American 
agitators, who would address them- 
selves to the prejudices of our 
various populations, Irish, French, 
German, and to the manufacturers 
among the English. We should be 
cajoled by promises, or coerced by 
tariffs, or, failing that, by arms on 
some plausible pretext, and our ter- 
ritory would go to gratify the pride of 
dominion of the American Republic. 
There is no more loyal portion of the 
British Empire than Canada. We 
are proud of the fame and of the 
great position of England. We are 
willing to bear all burdens which 
the continuance of our connection 
with the mother country may legi- 
timately impose. We should be 
proud to send our men, the finest 
men in the world, to fight her 
battles under the old flag. A little 
confidence in us on her part, a policy 
of regard and connection of interests, 
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would bind us to her for ever. But 
instead, England seems ashamed of 
us, careless of us, afraid of suffering 
through our connection with her, 
regardless of any aid we may ever 
be to her, and anxious to be rid of 
us at the earliest opportunity. Your 
statesmen are for ever telling us 
that England will not attempt to 
keep us against our will—as if we 
ever dreamt she would! What 
are these protestations but strong 
hints to take ourselves off with all 
convenient despatch? Even your 
Governor-General over here had the 
ill grace to talk once in this way. A 
high-spirited people cannot like this, 
We feel that we do not deserve it. 
We are certain that the time will 
come, only too speedily, when, ifthe 
mother country persists in this 
policy, she will deplore it. We are 
very English. We feel that we 
ought to remain one with the old 
country. We are nearer to her 
by steam and telegraph than her 
own counties used to be to one 
another. We have a decided pre- 
ference for her free representative 
institutions over the democratic 
republicanism of the United States. 
Weare growing in population, in 
wealth, in all the elements of power, 
at a rate that is absolutely surpris- 
ing, that will bear comparison with 
any part of the States, and that is 
founded moreover on a sound and 
healthy basis. We are proud to 
believe that if England chooses 
to keep us, we shall not only assist 
in retaining the old prestige and 
might of England, but shall advance 
the strength and influence of the 
empire. It will only be with the 
utmost sadness that we shall find 
ourselves compelled to transfer our 
millions of people, our vast terri- 
tories, our great future, from the 
land and the people to which we 
are attached, to a newer power 
which has not always shown it- 
self well-disposed towards England. 
With the utmost ease England can 
avert this if she will. We watch 
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anxiously the development of her 
policy. Perhaps if the people of 
England themselves only knew 
what is happening, if they could but 
see our loyalty, our oneness with 
them, our growing strength, our 
magnificent resources, they would 
insist upon a change in the policy 
of the Home Government, and re- 
fuse to cast us off.’ 

It is in this way the people here 
constantly talk, with what amount 
of jnstification I shall not attempt 
to decide. I lately stood within 
the citadel made sacred to every 
English heart by the gallantry of 
Wolfe. Beneath me wound the 
precipitous, irregular streets of 
quaint old French Quebec, the most 
interesting city perhaps on the 
American continent, and for posi- 
tion one of the most picturesque 
the world can show. At the quay, 
on the magnificent St. Lawrence, 
lay a ship waiting to convey a 
quantity of military stores back to 
England. A handful of soldiers 
only remained in charge of the old 
works, once impregnable. On the 
farther side of the river, two miles 
across, I could see the outlines of 
three great earthworks, thrown up 
to protect the position on the 
modern’ principles of defence, but, 
if I was not misinformed, to be left 
now unfinished. 

More recently, at the splendid 
quays of Montreal I saw another 
vessel lading with material of war 
for England. Some old wooden 
sentry-boxes were pointed out to 
me, brought down an immense dis- 
tance from inland stations, and not 
worth, I was assured, half the 
cost of carriage, to say nothing of 
freight home and subsequent re- 
moval to some new station. 

‘You are determined to leave 
nothing behind for us, even though 
it may be useless to yourselves,’ my 
friend, a merchant of the city, 
observed in tones by no means of 
exhilaration. 

Only two or three regiments 
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now remain in the whole Dominion. 
It is understood, or perhaps I 
should say hoped, that for some 
time at least British troops will re- 
main at the important stations of 
Halifax and Quebec; but all the 
great military stations west are 
abandoned. The mid-day gun has 
just ceased its fire at Toronto for 
the first time for scores of years. 
A moiety of the expeditionary force 
to the Red River is composed of 
regular troops; these are the only 
representatives of the British power 
throughout all the West. 

The feeling in Canada respecting 
this removal of the national troops 
may be easily misunderstood. It 
is not that the people expect or 
desire that England should bear the 
burden of the defence of the colony. 
But they prize highly the moral 
support which the presence of our 
troops affords. It is the pledge of 
the protection of a great empire. 
The departure of our regiments one 
by one seems to threaten the final 
withdrawal of English power and 
influence from this continent. 

The New Dominion is thoroughly 
disposed to do all that may be 
requisite, at least to the extent of 
its power, for the self-defence of the 
State. I have before me a Govern- 
ment report, from which I take 
the following significant figures: 
To December 31, 1869, the returns 
were, in the Active Militia, 43,541 ; 
in the Militia Reserve, 612,467; 
total, 656,008 men. 

These are not simply pen-and-ink 
forces. On the occasion of the 
Fenian raid in 1862, twenty thou- 
sand men turned out in four-and- 
twenty hours. This year, 1870, 
when 40,000 men were called for, 
43,000 responded within the speci- 
fied time. I have just been present at 
a rifle-corps shooting match. The 
practice made during my stay was 
23, 24, 25 points (28 the highest 
possible) with the Snider. The phy- 
sique of the men was splendid. 
The farmers, backwoodsmen, and 
lumbermer. of Canada would pro- 
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duce the finest army conceivable, 
especially for employment in a 
region of country like this, which 
demands great powers of endur- 
ance, and where the personal quali- 
ties of the individual soldier would 
still count for much. ‘Great 
Heaven!’ exclaimed an English 
officer here at the sight of these 
great broad-shouldered, sinewy, 
resolute-looking men, ‘what su- 
perb fellows I would make of 
these if I might only lick them ixto 
shape!’ 

For the training of regimental 
officers Canada has _ established 
three schools, those of Quebec, 
Montreal, and Toronto. Perhaps 
five thousand have passed the re- 
quisite examinations during the 
past five years. These are the men, 
lawyers, farmers, traders, who lead 
the volunteer forces against the 
Fenian raiders, doing their work 
to the admiration of military critics. 

In view of the continued with- 
drawal of British troops, it would 
surely be well to establish here a 
high-class military academy, like 
that of West Point in the States. 
The Dominion might then expect to 
find ready its Shermans and Grants 
in the unhappy event of an occasion 
requiring them. 

But for a long time yet England 
ought to retain some of her troops 
here, unless indeed we have re- 
solved to shirk the responsibility 
imposed upon us by our fame and 
our history, and abandon our old 
national policy. ‘There are many 
things which England can make 
better than we can, better than the 
rest: of the world,’ a Canadian officer 
lately said to me. ‘Soldiers, for 
one example. We cannot make 
troops with the British discipline, 
and order, and esprit de corps. You 
must try to teach us the secret 
of this manufacture. Your troops 
ought to remain here as a pattern 
to ours. And especially we should 
need the example of their steadi- 
ness and order in actual war. The 
regulars would give confidence to 
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the voluntecrs, ard show us how 
fighting ought to be done.’ 

Of course the contingency of 
war is exceedingly remote. There 
is but one possible enemy; and 
I suppose there does not at pre- 
sent exist any conceivably sufficient 
cause for the neighbouring friendly 
republic becoming that one. In 
England we entertain only the 
deepest good-will for the great 
American people, which is of our 
own flesh and blood, our speech 
and our religion. All that is best 
in the States, the cultivation, the 
honour, the intelligence, the reli- 
gion of the people, would be 
ranged equally against a war so 
evil and foolish as one between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon powers. 
Commercial interests too on both 
sides form a strong guarantee for 
the continuance of peace. We may 
be prepared for the terrible calamity 
of such a war; but it should be in 
the profound persuasion thatit ought 
never to take place. Yet we ought 
to be prepared, because experience 
shows that this is the best method 
of prevention. 

On the question of the defence of 
Canada some mischievous miscon- 
ceptions appear to prevail in Eng- 
land. We talk at home of there 
being two thousand miles of in- 
defensible frontier. We doubt, or 
say we do, whether all the military 
power of England, could it be 
employed, would be found sufficient 
for the task that would be demanded 
of it here. In this case, as in so 
many others, an ignominious fear is 
the result of an inconsiderate ignor- 
ance. The truth is that nature 
has beforehand, in a most remark- 
able manner, by great rivers, inland 
seas difficult of navigation, abrupt 
gorges, and impassable rapids, pre- 
pared for the defence of three- 
fourths of the line of froxtier. 
Comparatively slight precautions, 
gun-boats on the lakes for example, 
would put almost all the frontier 
beyond the risk of attack. There 
are only some five or six open 
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points ; these are very well known, 
have been fought over before, and 
successfully defended. Without re- 
inforcements from England it is cer- 
tainly to be expected that Canada 
would prove herself sufficient for 
this task again, at least until the 
fleets of England came to share the 
burden. 

America is not likely to forget 
that the navy of England is incon- 
testably, and at long odds, the first 
in the world. England must not 
fail to keep it so. 

And Canada herself only ranks 


just after France in the list of 


maritime powers. 

The continuance of the intimate 
connection of Canada with Eng- 
land, or her annexation to the 
United States, will probably deter- 
mine which will be in future the 
foremost naval power of the world. 

But let us escape from the odious 
subject into which duty and not in- 
clination has taken the writer. 

I wish I could give any adequate 
idea of the favourable impression 
produced on me by my visit to the 
Dominion. I approached Canada 
from the States, passing slowly 
northwards from Richmond in 
Virginia,- having concluded that, 
to form a judgment on our great 
colony, it was necessary to institute 
@ comparison as well with the 
flourishing States of the New World 
as with the mother country. I am 
glad of this decision. In my judg- 
ment Canada gains, and not loses, 
by this ordeal of comparison. I 
have no hesitation in asserting that 
for an Englishman with capital, 
and especially if a cultivated man, 
Canada offers a more desirable home 
than the neighbouring republic. 
The evidencesof comfort, prosperity, 
increasing enterprise everywhere 
abound. The cities are substantial 
and flourishing, the towns and 
villages are pretty, well-built, well- 
ordered, English-like. In every 
direction railway and colonisation 
roads are being opened, and the new 
lands settled first by the lumberer 
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and backwoodsman, and then by 
the well-to-do farmer. An unima- 
ginable wealth of timber, marbles, 
useful and precious minerals, coal, 
fisheries, waits a fuller development 
from capital growing here, or to be 
applied here more and more, I 
should suppose, from England. The 
prosperity of Canada is sound and 
healthful, From a comparison of 
various statistics I am indisposed 
to allow that the relative rate of 
material progress here is anything 
short of that of the United States; 
though it is evident enough that it 
is characterised by far less feverish- 
ness and haste. 

This view of things is likely to 
appear so novel to the English 
reader that I shall venture to ask 
his special attention to the follow- 
ing figures, published last year by 
authority of the Government of 
Ontario: 

‘ During the interval between the 
last census and the preceding one, 
the decennial rate of increase of 
population in Canada exceeded that 
in the United States by nearly 54 
per cent., Canada adding 40°87 per 
cent. to her population in ten years, 
while the United States added only 
35°58 per cent. to theirs. She 
brought her wild lands into cultiva- 
tion at a rate, in nine years, ex- 
ceeding the rate of increase of cul- 
tivated lands in the United States 
in ten years by nearly 6 per cent., 
Canada, in 1860, having added 50 
acres of cultivated land to every 
100 acres under cultivation in 1851, 
while the United States, in 1860, 
had only added 44 acres to every 
100 acres under cultivation in 1850. 
The value per cultivated acre of the 
farming lands of Canada in 1860 
exceeded the value per cultivated 
acre of the farming lands of the 
United States; the average value 
per cultivated acre in Canada being 
20°87 dollars, and in the United 
States 17°32 dollars. In Canada a 
largercapital was invested in agricul- 
tural implements, in proportion to 
the amount of land cultivated, than 
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in the United States—the average 
value of agricultural implements 
used on a farm having 100 cultivated 
acres being in Canada 182 dollars, 
and in the United States 150. In 
proportion to population Canada in 
1860 raised twice as much wheat 
as the United States; Canada in 
that year raising 11°02 bushels for 
each inhabitant, while the United 
States raised only 5°50 bushels for 
each inhabitant, Bulking together 
eight leading staples of agriculture 
—wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, peas and beans, and 
potatoes—Canada between 1851 
and 1860 increased her production 
of these articles from 57 millions to 
123 millions of bushels, an increase 
of 113 per cent.; while the United 
States in ten years, from 1850 to 
1860, increased their production of 
the same articles only 45 per cent. 
As regards live stock and their 
products, Canada in 1860 in pro- 
portion to her population owned 
more horses and more cows, made 
more butter, kept more sheep, and 
had a greater yield of wool, than the 
United States.’ 

The fact of the extraordinary 
advance of Canada, relative as well 
as positive, is beyond all question. 
The evidences of her prosperity mul- 
tiply on every side. But at home, 
in England, we know very little of 
this, because Canada has never yet 
managed to obtain from us a fair 
and considerate hearing. 

Some further statistics, free from 
all odium of comparison, collected 
from the Government Blue-books 
just issued, may be of service in 
showing the extent of the prosperity 
already attained in the Dominion. 
For the year ending June 30, 1869, 
the returns show a total value of 
imports of 70,415,165 dollars, or over 
14 millions sterling; of exports, 
60,474,781 dollars, or over 12 
millions sterling. To the total value 
of exports here given, agricultural 
productions contributed over 12 
millions of dollars; the forests near- 
ly zo millions of dollars; mines 
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2 millions; fisheries 3 millions; 
animals and their produce nearly 
g millions; manufactures nearly 
2 millions; ship-building over 1 
million dollars. Twenty-two mil- 
lion pounds of malt for brewing, 
and 74 million gallons of malt 
liquor, were produced last year for 
a population that still retains the 
old English fondness for a good 
glass of ale. 

In the year 1867 I find that nearly 
three thousand miles of railroad 
were open; and railway enterprise 
has not stopped since then. With 
a view to the more rapid opening 
up and development of new country, 
wooden railways are being laiddown 
in the province of Quebec, and in 
the province of Ontario railroads of 
a three feet six inches gauge, at a 
cost of but 5,000]. a mile, similar 
to lines laid in Norway and in 
Queensland. The canal system of 


Canada, for the transport especially 
of lumber and of heavy freight, is 


without doubt the finest in the 
world. The estimated exportation 
of lumber to the United States and 
to England in 1866 was thirty 
millions of cubic feet. 

Figures like these look somewhat 
imposing ; but they should still be 
taken as merely the early promise 
of what these vast tracts of coun- 
try will soon produce, even at the 
present rate of progress. In 1851 
the estimated population of the 
whole of the provinces of British 
North America was two millions 
and a half. In 1861 the census 
showed the numbers to be three 
millions and a half. The estimate, 
calculated from the provincial 
returns, for the census of next 
year is over four millions and a 
half. In a very few years the popu- 
lation must grow to ten millions, 
‘and soon to twenty. 

But a still more impressive view 
of the magnitude and importance of 
this colony may, I conceive, be 
obtained by a comparison of its 
extent with the countries of the 
Old World. 
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In the year 1867 the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, were 
confederated under the title of the 
Dominion of Canada. This year, 
since I have been in this country, 
the territory of the Hudson Bay 
Company has been ceded to the 
Canadian Government. At the 
present moment the terms are 
already arranged for the admission 
of the important province of British 
Columbia. The Dominion territory 
will then extend from ocean to 
ocean, with fertile land almost all 
across, with better and lower 
passes in the Rocky Mountains 
than can be found lower down, 
giving the shortest route by several 
hundred miles from Canton to 
Liverpool, a route that trans-con- 
tinental commerce must inevitably 
follow when the railways are com- 
pleted between Vancouver's Island 
and St. John’s. 

Now for our comparison. 

The old-settled, contented, indus- 
trious, French-speaking province 
of Quebec contains more square 
miles than all France. The English- 
speaking, energetic province of 
Ontario counts more square miles 
than all Great Britain and Ireland. 
New Brunswick has a greater terri- 
tory than Belgium and Holland 
combined. Nova Scotia exceeds 
all Switzerland. British Columbia 
surpasses in extent the whole of the 
North German Confederation, giving 
in all the South German States to 
boot. Manitobah and the newly ac- 
quired Far West are vaster than all 
Russia in Europe, counting in, and 
counting twice over, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Faroe, and Iceland. 

This is the empire, with its 
hardy, high-spirited millions of 
population, and with its magnificent 
future, which England may attach 
proudly to herself for ever by a 
word, but which, in sheer indiffer- 
ence, or in shameful pusillanimity, 
she seems disposed to cast away at 
the feet of a rival power. 

C. M. 
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AND FLOWERS. 


First ARTICLE. 


HE new interest that has been 
awakened in Tree-worship has 

not yet brought us any clear theory 
as to its origin. No doubt here, as 
in the production of most other 
ethnical phenomena, many causes 
have operated. In hot countries 
wayside prophets and worshippers 
would naturally seek the shade of 
trees, and the grove would have 
become the primitive temple. The 
word ‘Gautama’ means a tree, the 
legend being that the founder of 
Buddhism was born under—some 
say out of—a tree. But oftener, no 


doubt, trees were reverenced for 
their bountiful uses to man, as in 
the case of the oak, which fur- 
nished the most durable material 
for the hut or raft; and the palm, 
which, by fruit, bark, leaf, or sap, 
yielded as many uses as_ there 


were days in the year. The 
earliest scriptures of races, too, 
were written on the leaves and bark 
of trees—whence biblos and liber. 
Nearly all of the Koran was written 
thus, and we cannot forget that the 
word ‘ bible’ means papyrus bark. 
The word ‘book’ itself is from 
‘beech,’ the wood of which writing 
boards were made. In the forma- 
tion of language, also, many ex- 
periences and sensations must have 
found expression at first through 
illustration in the life of plants. 
‘The righteous shall flourish like 
the palm-tree.’ The African pro- 
verb runs, ‘If the alguana-tree will 
die to-morrow for want of water, 
water will come to-morrow.’ In 
the White Lotus of the Good Law 
it is said, ‘The sons of Buddha, 
who quietly, and full of reserve, 
cultivate charity, and conceive no 
doubt concerning the rank of heroes 
among men, are named trees.’ Zo- 
roaster said, ‘There is a certain 
Intelligible which is to be appre- 
hended with the flower of the 
intellect.’ In the Bhagvat- Gita, 


Krishna says: ‘The incorruptible 
being is likened unto the tree As- 
witthi, whose root is above and 
whose branches below.’ It is said 
in the Bible that Gideon ‘took 
thorns of the wilderness and briers, 
and with these he taught the men 
of Succoth.’ The beautiful meta- 
phor of the Brahmins, which Sir 
William Jones has made so familiar, 
by which the sandal-tree, perfum- 
ing the axe which lays it low, is 
made to teach the love of enemies, 
and many other ethnical scriptures, 
show how deeply the poetical and 
moral sentiment of primitive races 
became associated with trees and 
flowers. It seems to me that the 
religious homage paid to them must 
be referred to a distinct religious 
phase in the development of 
races, and to a period later than 
the ideals and myths with which 
poets invested them. This ques- 
tion, however, can be better dealt 
with after we have considered more 
particularly the sacred trees and 
plants themselves. 

Of all fruits, the AprLE seems 
to have had the widest and most 
mystical history. The myths con- 
cerning it meet us in every age 
and country. Aphrodite bears itin 
her hand as well as Eve. The ser- 
pent guards it; the dragon watches 
it. Itis celebrated by Solomon ; it 
is the healing fruit of Arabian tales. 
Ulysses longs for it in the gar- 
dens of Alcinous; Tantalus grasps 
vainly for it in Hades. In the Prose 
Edda it is written, ‘ Iduna keeps in 
a box apples which the gods, when 
they feel old age approaching, have 
only to taste to become young 
again. It is in this manner that 
they will be kept in renovated youth 
until Ragnarok ’—the general de- 
struction. Azrael, the Angel of 
Death, accomplished his mission 
by holding it to the nostril; and 
in the folklore ‘Snowdrop’ is 
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tempted to her death by an apple, 
half of which a crone has poisoned, 
but recovers life when the apple 
falls from her lips. The Golden 
Bird seeks the golden apples of the 
King’s Garden in many a Norse 
story ; and when the tree bears no 
more, ‘ Frau Bertha’ reveals to her 
favourite that it is because a mouse 
gnaws at the tree’s root. Indeed 
the kind mother goddess is some- 
times personified as an apple-tree. 
But oftener the apple is the tempter 
in Northern mythology also, and 
sometimes makes the nose grow so 
that the pear alone can bring it 
again to moderate size. 

The legends concerning the apple 
suggest at every step its phallic 
character; and in that character it 
survives in the traditional customs 
and superstitions of Europe. In 
various parts of England, where 
ancient customs have survived, the 
young people join hands and dance 
around apple-trees and carol their 


hopes for a prolific year, much in 
the same fashion as if the tree were 


the clearly phallic May-pole. In 
many parts of Germany apples are 
believed to be oracular in love 
matters. On New Year’s night it 
is the custom to shoot an apple 
seed from between the fingers with 
an invocation; and in the direction 
of its flight the sweetheart may be 
looked for. In Austria, on St. 
Thomas's night, the apple is cut in 
two, and the seeds are counted in 
each half; if they are even, one will 
be married soon. Ifa seed be cut in 
two, the course of love will not be 
smooth; if two be so cut, it is a 
sign of coming widowhood. Modi- 
fications of these experiments sur- 
vive in the rustic amusements, 
quite common in England, of count- 
ing the apple seeds with ‘One I 
love, two I love,’ &c., and in stick- 
mg them, each being named after 
some person, on the forehead, the 
right sweetheart being proved 
by adhering longer than the rest. 
On New Year’s Eve, in Silesia, the 
maiden, having bought an apple 
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at the exact price first demanded 
for it, lays it under her pillow, 
and at midnight expects to see 
her future husband in a dream. 
In Austria the apple must be cut 
in two on Christmas Eve, in the 
dark, and without touching it with 
the naked hand; the left half being 
placed in the bosom, the right laid 
behind the door, the beloved may 
be looked for at midnight near the 
right half. In the Erzgebirge the 
maiden, having slepton St. Andrew’s 
or Christmas night with an apple 
under her pillow, takes her stand 
with it in her hand on the next 
festival of the Church thereafter ; 
and the first man whom she sees, 
other than a relative, will become 
her husband. Thecustoms of throw- 
ing the peel of an apple over the 
head, marriage or single blessed- 
ness being foretold by its remain- 
ing entire or breaking, and that of 
finding in a peel so cast the initial 
of the coming sweetheart, are well 
known in England and America. 

The relation of the apple to health 
is traceable to Arabia. In England 
and Germany it has been deemed 
potent against warts. Sometimes 
it is regarded as a bane. In Hes- 
sia it is said an apple must not 
be eaten on New Year’s Day, as 
it will produce abscess. In Suabia 
it is believed that an apple plucked 
from a graft on the white thorn 
will, if eaten by a pregnant woman, 
increase her pains. But generally 
it is curative. In Pomerania it is 
eaten on Easter morning against 
fevers; in Westphalia (mixed with 
saffron) against jaundice; while in 
Silesia an apple is scraped from the 
top to cure diarrhoea, and from the: 
bottom to cure costiveness. In 
some regions an apple is placed in 
the hand of a child’s corpse when it 
is coffined, ‘to play with in Para- 
dise.’ 

The young science of Comparative 
Mythology has shown us that the 
great religions of ancient races con- 
verge in the early conception of a 
divinely endowed tree guarded by a 
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serpent. The medieval legend that 
from a seed of the Tree of Life in 
Eden grew the tree which after- 
wards furnished the wood of ‘the 
true cross’ may mythologically be 
true. The sect of Ophites wor- 
shipped the serpent ‘lifted up’ as 
an emblem of Christ raised on the 
cross. And as the legend says 
three seeds of the Tree of Life 
were preserved, we can plainly see 
that one of them flowered into 
the soma of Persia and India, 
and into the Yggdrasill of Scandi- 
navia, which has been reproduced 
throughout Germany. But the 
Trees of Life and of Knowledge are 
blended in all other mythologies. 
And here it is important to remem- 
ber that the particularisation of the 
apple as the fruit by which Eve was 
tempted is not scriptural, but tra- 
ditional. In several countries the 
notion has prevailed that the for- 
bidden fruit was a kind of grape. 
In some old Italian pictures the 
serpent is represented holding out 
to Eve a cluster of grapes ; and in 
an ancient church fresco which I 
have seen in Russia the Tree of 
Knowledge is a vine’ with fruits 
which it is difficult to identify. In 
this form the story approaches more 
nearly the traditions relating to 
the Hindu soma (Asclepias acida), 
which is identical with the Persian 
homa, though Parsees deny that 
their holy plant is found in India. 
It is a climbing plant with a milky 
juice, which is used only after fer- 
mentation. ‘Homa,’ says Win- 
dischmann, ‘ is the first of the trees 
planted by Ahura-Mazda in the foun- 
tain of life. He who drinks of its 
juice never dies. According to the 
Bundehesh, the gogard or gaokerena 
tree bears the homa, which gives 
health and generative power, and 
imparts life at the resurrection. 
The homa plant does not decay, 
bears no fruit, resembles the vine, 
is knotty, and bears leaves like 
jasmine, yellow and white.’ The 
same author unhesitatingly identifies 
it with ‘ the Tree of Life which grew 
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in Paradise.” Mr. Muir has also 
translated some of the hymns re- 
lating to the soma sacrifice. One is 
rendered thus : 
We've quaffed the soma bright, 
And are immortal grown ; 
We've entered into light, 

And all the gods have known ; 
which almost literally repeats what 
the serpent said of the forbidden 
fruit in Eden. But the legends 
which have gathered around the 
soma equally recall the serpent ; for 
it is related that a dragon once 
seized the soma plant, which was 
taken from him by a hawk. In the 
Scandinavian legends the serpent 
and the hawk both reappear. Odin 
having found the sacred mead 
amidst rocks (where also Indra 
found the soma), carries it off in the 
form of aneagle. The eagle perches 
in the top of Yggdrasill, the serpent 
gnaws its root. This eagle has 
between its eyes a hawk. In the 
Grimnismal it is written : 

Under Yggdrasill lie 
Unnumbered snakes, 
More than mindless 
Men can conceive. 


The dew poured by the Nornir, or 
Fates, over Yggdrasill to preserve it 
from decay, drops down as honey- 
dew, and there are some things in 
the Eddas which would seem to 
show that it was of this that the 
drink of the gods, mead, was 
brewed. 

It flows from the udder of the goat 
Heidrun, which feeds on the leavesof 
the tree Lerad, growing over Val- 
halla. The milky character of mead 
allies it with the soma juice. There 
is some complication in the Northern 
myth here. Was the Lerad at some 
period identical with Yggdrasill? 
‘The branches of the tree Lerad,’ 
says Thorpe, ‘are eaten also by the 
hart Eikthyrner, from whose horns 
drops fall into Hvergelmir.’ Now 
this Hvergelmir is the place beneath 
Yggdrasill wherethe serpent is. The 
name of the goat Heidrun (heidr, 
serene, and renna, to flow) signifies 
the heavenly air, and probably in- 
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dicates the clear atmosphere from 
which the honey-dew is distilled 
upon Yggdrasill, Lerad is from le, 
calm. The name of the hart which 
feeds on the leaves, and from whose 
horns drop rivers, is Kikthyrner, i.e. 
oak-thorned. It is possible that 
Lerad may have been a sacred 
vine from some older mythology, 
which was adopted and represented , 
as twining about the great ash, fur- 
nishing a notable coincidence with 
the blending of the two trees of 
Eden, in the Indian myth. 

It is probable that the sanctity 
of the Oak antedates its ordinary 
uses in art. From the oracular oak 
of Dodona to the sacred oaks amidst 
which the Druids (Gael. drwide, 
Welsh derw, an oak) worshipped, 
it has been held profoundly sacred ; 
and when Augustine came to bring 
Christianity to Britain, he saga- 
ciously took his stand under that 
tree to make his appeal to Ethelbert. 
He might have claimed that it 


was as sacred among the Hebrew 
patriarchs as among the Saxons. 


The tree under which Abraham 
was said to have received his hea- 
venly visitors, the ‘oak of mourn- 
ing’ under which Deborah was 
buried, the oak under which Jacob 
hid the idols at Shechem—the same 
probably with that near the sanc- 
tuary under which Joshua set up 
a stone—the oak of Ophra under 
which the angel sat that spoke with 
Gideon, the oak on which Absalom 
hung, that under which the pro- 
phet sat at Bethel, that under which 
Saul and his sons were buried—all 
preceded the period when Isaiah 
had to rebuke those who carved 
idols from oak, and when Ezekiel 
proclaimed the wrath of Jehovah 
against the idols standing ‘under 
every thick oak.’ Yet the Hebrew 
name of the oak, Zl, suggests that 
of the Deity Himself. The oak 
of Finnish legends, which ever 
grew stouter and harder the more 
it was cut, might be taken for a sym- 
bol of the strength with which the 
Sanctity of the oak survived the 
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efforts to destroy it in Judea and in 
Europe. In the Northern mythology 
we find all fairy-land gathered at its 
roots. There are several old oaks 
in Europe which have probably 
been preserved by the traditions of 
their sacredness, Saxon laws pro- 
tected oaks from injury. It was 
believed also that the elements re- 
spected them, and that the lightning, 
though it might strike, would never 
burn them. 


Strike elm, strike rowan, 
Not the oak! 


How far southward this sanctity 
extended is doubtful. It may have 
been accidental that its wood was 
employed to make the chair of 
St. Peter in the Vatican. At 
Saintes, in Charente Inférieure, 
is one of the most ancient oaks— 
said to be nearly two thousand 
years old, Perhaps we can still call 
the Stock am Hisen at Vienna one. 
This tree, into which each appren- 
tice going forth on the ‘ Wander- 


jahr’ thought it an omen of good 


to leave his nail, has become a mass 
of nails, and it is only by tradition 
that it can be recognised as the 
last survivor of the oak grove 
(Wienwald) whose sanctity led to 
the building of the cathedral in it. 
In Oldenburg it is esteemed a 
remedy for toothache to bore the 
tooth with a nail until it bleeds, 
then drive the nail in an oak 
(silently) at a point where the sun 
will not shine on it ; the pain ceases 
when the nail rusts. A nail is the 
chief talisman in Thibet to drive 
away evil spirits. ‘ Devil’s’ oaks are 
frequent in Germany. One of these 
at Gotha (Volkenrode) is held in 
great regard. In some remote Ger- 
man villages the custom of placing 
acorns in the hands of those who 
are buried prevails. Many events in 
English tradition have or have had 
oaks for their monuments—as the 
Parliament Oak of Robin Hood, 
John Lackland’s Oak in Sherwood 
Forest, William Rufus’s Oak which 
used to be in the New Forest, 
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and Herne’s Oak at Windsor. 
There are distinct traces of sanctity 
about the strange dwarf oaks on 
Dartmoor, known as Wistman’s 
Wood. Their fantastic shapes sug- 
gest transformed gnomes hiding 
amid granite blocks. The name 
‘Wistman’ has been traced by 
Kemble to Wisk, one of the names 
of Wodin. The ‘ Wish Oak’ of 
Somersetshire recalls probably the 
same title. 

The superstition in India, that 
holes in trees are doors through 
which the special spirits of those 
trees pass, reappears, as Grimm has 
pointed out, in the German super- 
stition that the holes in the oak are 
pathways for elves ; and that various 
troubles, especially of hand or foot, 
may be cured by contact with these 
holes. Near Gundalskol stood an 
oak popularly regarded as the habi- 
tation of a ‘ Bjarmand,’ but he was 
driven away by the church-bells. 
It is said that a farmer was engaged 
to an elf-girl, but instead of a bride 
he embraced an oak sapling. Ina 
churchyard at Heddinge, Seeland, 
are the remains of an oak wood 
declared to be the soldiers of the 
Erl-King, assuming the forms of 
armed men at night. In West- 
phalia it is the custom to announce 
formally to the nearest oak any 
death that has occurred in a family. 

There is a curious superstition that 
has been traced from Riigen in the 
Baltic to Waldeck in Lower Austria, 
that a child’s rupture may be cured 
in the following manner: Split 
a piece of oak on Christmas-Day 
or Good Friday (these church days 
are simply interpolations on older 
beliefs), and let the child be passed 
naked between the split pieces three 
times backward; tie the pieces 
together again with the child’s 
shirt; fill up the cracks well with 
clay ; and if all this has been done 
amidst entire silence, the joined 
pieces may be thrown on the fire, 
and when they have disappeared 
the rupture will have disappeared 
also. White, in his History of Sel- 
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borne, shows that this custom was 
known in England, though in con- 
nection with another tree. ‘In a 
farmyard near the middle of the 
village,’ he says, ‘stands at this 
day (1789) a row of pollard ashes, 
which, by the seams and long cica- 
trices down their sides, manifestly 
show that, in former times, they 
have been cleft asunder. These 
trees, when young and flexible, 
were severed and held open by 
wedges, while ruptured children, 
stripped naked, were pushed through 
the apertures. . . . As soon as the 
operation was over, the tree, in the 
suffering part, was plastered with 
loam, and carefully swathed up. If 
the parts coalesced and soldered 
together, as usually fell out, where 
the feat was performed with any 
adroitness at all, the party was 


cured ; but when the cleft continued 
to gape, the operation, it was sup- 
posed, would prove ineffectual. We 
have several persons now living in 


the village who, in their childhood, 
were supposed to be healed by this 
superstitious ceremony.’ 

It may be remarked that in all 
Saxon countries in the Middle Ages 
a hole formed by two branches of 
a tree growing together was es- 
teemed to be of highly efficacious 
virtue for a person passed through 
it. Such an abnormal growth would 
be visited by the ailing from great 
distances. It being esteemed espe- 
cially helpful to pregnant women, 
they frequently lost their lives by 
attempting to pass through small? 
apertures of the kind. In Somer- 
setshire there lingers a superstition 
that cattle may be cured of disease 
by driving them through the hol- 
lowed stumps of trees. It is said in 
Brandenburg, that a cow’s milk will 
be made pure by passing it into the 
pail (at milking) through a bit of 
perforated oak wood. In Westphalia 
there is a tradition that the Wander- 
ing Jew can only rest where he 
shall find two oaks growing in the 
form of a cross. 

OLIVE-TREES are of very ancient 
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sanctity. Noah’s dove bearing an 
olive leaf may have been a symbol of 
earlier date ; at any rate, we find the 
olive reverenced by the Israelites in 
ways bearing no relation to that 
tradition. In the Temple two doors 
and two posts were of olive, and 
from the same tree were carved 
the two cherubim of the oracle. 
In Abimelech’s fable the Olive says, 
‘Shall I leave my fatness whereby 
by me they honour God and man?’ 
In the time of David we find a 
special officer appointed to super- 
intend the olives and sycamores ; 
aud among the sacred hills was 
the Mount of Olives. The word 
Gethsemane means ‘a press for 
olive oil.’ Amidst the historic gar- 
dens of Greece—the gardens of 
Midas, of Cyrus, of Alcinous—we 
find the olive pre-eminent, one of 
the names of Zeus himself being 
Zev¢ Mopwoc—the Guardian of the 
Sacred Olives. The plant was sa- 
cred to Pallas, who was said to 
have caused it to spring up beside 
the fountain which Poseidon — 
with whom she was contending 
—evoked from a rock with his 
trident, and stood as the serpent- 
guarded tree of Athenian destiny in 
the Parthenon. Its oil fed the 
sacred lamps. Under Christianity 
it was the emblem of peace, pos- 
sibly because it had been, both 
in Greece and Italy, on account 
of its durability of growth, the 
favourite tree to mark the limits of 
landed property. That it had be- 
come a symbol of conciliation is 
shown by a line in The Frogs: 
‘It will be all right provided your 
anger does not transport you beyond 
the olives.’ Virgil calls the olive 
pacifera. The Thebans appeared 
before the altars of Artemis with 
olive-boughs, in order to avert the 
plague. The ancient Cistercian 
cloister near Dantzig was called 
‘Oliva,’ as an indication of peaceful 
intent towards the pagans. 

The Hotty (i.e. holy) which dresses 
our churches at Christmas was to 
the ancient races of the North a sign 


of the life which preserved Nature 
through the desolations of winter, 
and was gathered into pagan temples 
to comfort the sylvan spirits during 
the general death. It is a singular 
fact that it is used by the wildest 
Indians of the Pacific coast in their 
ceremony of Purification, 

The Cypress, of which, as we learn 
from the Bible, idols were carved, 
was sacred as an evergreen. In 
the Gulistan of Sadi it is written : 
‘They asked a wise man, saying, 
“Of the many celebrated trees 
which the Most High God has 
created lofty and umbrageous, they 
call none azad, or free, excepting 
the cypress, which bears no fruit: 
what mystery is in this?” He re- 
plied, “Each has its appropriate 
produce and appointed season, dur- 
ing the continuance of which it is 
fresh and blooming, and during its 
absence dry and withered; to nei- 
ther of which states is the cypress 
exposed, being always flourishing ; 
and of this nature are the Azads, 
or religious independents. Fix not 
thy heart on what is transitory ; for 
the Tigris will continue to flow 
through Bagdad after the race of 
caliphs is extinct. Ifthy hand have 
plenty, be liberal as the date-tree ; 
but if it afford nothing to give away, 
be an azad, or free man, like the 
cypress.” ’ Mr. Tylor found among 
the American Indians an aged 
cypress held sacred and loaded with 
offerings. 

The use of Yew (A.-S. yf, pro- 
bably related to ever) and cypress 
to plant beside graves in the East 
meant unfading virtues or perennial 
remembrance. In Greece cypresses 
were the daughters of LEteocles, 
hated by the goddesses they rivalled. 
Virgil associates the cypress with 
Sylvanus. 

The compromising custom which 
the early Christian missionaries had 
of adopting the myths of the coun- 
tries to which they went, and asso- 
ciating their symbols, after sprink- 
ling them with holy water, with 
Christianity, has raised much diffi- 
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culty in the path of the archeologist. 
The Russian peasant now tells you 
that the aspen trembles because 
Judas hanged himself upon it; but 
his belief that it is the right wood 
to lay upon a witch’s grave to keep 
him or her from riding abroad after 
death seems to point to some pre- 
historic potency. Its Lithuanian 
name drebulle is from drebeti, to 
tremble; and the credulous ex- 
plain its trembling by saying that 
on one occasion when the trees 
bowed before Jesus the haughty 
aspen refused, and has sincetrembled 
under a curse then pronounced upon 
it. The reverence for the carob- 
tree in the East is not confined to 
those who call it St. John’s tree, in 
the belief that its pods furnished 
his food in the wilderness. St. 
Patrick borrowed, rather than origi- 
nated, the sanctity of the shamrock 
—held in the hand of Hope among 
the Greeks—when he illustrated the 
Trinity in its three, or found the 
cross in its four, leaves. Josephus 
tells us that the flaming bush in 
which God appeared to Moses on 
Mount Horeb was previously sacred. 

The Portuguese Catholics have 
almost denuded Madeira of its myr- 
tle groves for saints’ festivals ; but 
we know that the Myrt.e has a sanc- 
tity older than any Christian saint. 
The myrtle was sacred to Quirinus, 
the Sabian Mars. Pliny relates that 
two myrtles stood before the tem- 
ple of Quirinus, one called the 
patrician, the other the plebeian 
myrtle. So long as the Senate had 
pre-eminence the former of these 
alone flourished ; but when the de- 
mocracy came uppermost the ple- 
beian myrtle grew rapidly, and the 
other withe red away. These myr- 
tles seem, however, to be modifica- 
tions of the two laurels which 
stood before the temple of the 
Roman Mars, and symbolised, as 
some think, the union of the Roman 
and Sabine peoples. © When this 
alliance was established, after a 
bloody battle, the combatants are 
said to have purified themselves 
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with myrtle branches. The Athe- 
nian magistrate wore myrtle as his 
symbol—possibly on account, of its 
being used to make implements of 
war, as mentioned by Virgil ; and 
from an emblem of Mars it became 
the wreath of Aphrodite, because, 
after coming out of the sea, as she 
sat drying her hair, she was pur- 
sued by satyrs, and found refuge 
ina myrtle thicket. The bona dea, 
‘auna, is said to have been beaten 
with myrtle branches by Faunus 
—an evident symbol of fertility. 

The poets also related that the most 
beautiful and most persecuted vir- 

gin in Attica was changed into a 
myrtle-tree. Associated thus with 
beauty, sorrow, and war, it became 
the prize of medieval chivalry, and 
is retained as the bridal wreath in 
Germany to this day. In the far 
East it is still sacred. The Jews 
gather it for their Feast of Taber- 
nacles. The Arabs say that when 
Adam was driven out of Paradise 
he took with him three things— 
‘the myrtle, which is the chief of 
sweet-scented flowers in this world; 
an ear of wheat, which is the chief 
of all kinds of food; and dates, 
which are the chief of the fruits.’ 
In Prussia it is held to be an evil 
omen for a bride to plant myrtle, 
but three leaves eaten from a bridal 
wreath are said to cure fever. 

The subtle sympathy which Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne felt between the 
ash-trees in front of his Old Manse 
at Concord and his own sombre 
genius might, if analysed, reveal to 
us the secret ‘of the spell whie h the 
Asn has exercised on the human 
imagination from the earliest times. 
The Greeks, as Daubeny thinks, 
called this tree dpia, which would 
relate it to”Apne, Mars (who was 
the god of agriculture before he 
was the god of war), and also to 
deri, virtue. Though the word, 
as it comes to us, is from the A.-S. 
mse (O.N. askr; Swed. Dan. asi; 
H. Ger. asch), it is difficult not 
to suspect that it has been in- 
fluenced by the Ash of the Kast, 
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which became, under various modi- 
fications, a name for the deity 
among sun-worshipping races. In 
regions where the Arthurian legends 
are very strong, as in Somerset- 
shire, the ‘ashen fagot’ is promi- 
nently included in the Christmas 
customs, there being a superstition 
that misfortune will overtake the 
house in which it is not annually 
burned. At Taunton there is an 
annual ‘Ash Fagot Ball.’ The 
fagot is bound with three withes, 
which are severally chosen to repre- 
sent them by the young people 
present—the first withe that breaks 
in the fire signifying that they who 
selected it will be the first to be 
married. The ordinary Christmas 
log is a modification of the fagot. 
It is probable that the association 
of the ash with Arthur grew out of 
its dedication to the gods of war, 
on account of its toughness for 
weapons. Its Latin name, fravinus, 
means ‘ lance.’ 

Most of the surviving supersti- 
tions concerning the ash may be 
traced to Yggdrasill—the Tree of 
the Universe. Although Yggdrasill 
was an ash, there is reason to think 
that, through the confluence of tra- 
ditions, other sacred trees blended 
with it. Thus, while the ash bears 
no fruit, the Eddas describe the 
stars as the fruit of Yggdrasill. 
This, with the fact that the serpent 
is coiled around its root, and the 
name Midgard—i.e. ‘midst of the 
garden ’—suggest that the apple- 
tree of Eden may have been grafted 
on the greatash. There is a chapel 
near Coblentz where a tree is pic- 
tured with several of the distinctive 
symbols of Yggdrasill, while on it 
the forbidden fruit is represented 
partly open, disclosing a death’s- 
head. The serpent is coiled around 
the tree’s foot. When Christian 
ideas prevailed, and the Norse deities 
were transformed to witches, the 
ash was supposed to be their favour- 
ite tree. From it they plucked 
branches on which to ride through 
the air. In Oldenburg it is said 





the ash appears without its red 
buds on St. John’s Day, because 
the witches eat them the night 
before, on their way to the orgies 
of Walpurgisnacht. Froschmiiusler 
mentions a superstition that a 
snake will rather go into the fire 
than under the shade of an ash. 
It is also said that a carriage whose 
axle is of ash will go more swiftly 
than any other. 

The Sors, Rowan, or Mountain- 
Ash (Pyrus aucuparia), derived its 
sanctity from the legend that it 
once saved Thor’s life. It was 
when he was wading the river 
Vimur that the god, in danger of 
being swept away, grasped this 
bush, and afterwards the proverb 
ran, ‘The sorb is Thor’s salvation.’ 
For some generations after the 
violent conversion of the North by 
Olaf to Christianity, it was common 
to cut every staff from this tree, and 
to have a bit of its wood in the hull 
of every ship, since the Thunderer 
would never direct any bolt against 
the tree which had saved him. In 
the same regions it is held to be a 
charm against formidable clouds ; 
and there isa proverb that to strew 
ash branches in a field on Ash Wed- 
nesday is equal to three days’ rain 
and three days’ sun. 

As the rowan, the sorb appears 
invested with the most vigorous 
superstitions remaining in the Scot- 
tish Highlands. The rowan-cross 
may be sometimes seen over the 
door, and the milkmaid occasionally 
takes it with her to keep off the 
witches that make cows unruly. 
The word rowan may be related 
to rune, an old phrase of enchant- 
ment which has been traced to the 
Sanskr. rv, to whisper, and is pre- 
served in the old word to ‘ round,’ 
i.e. to whisper mysteriously, and in 
‘aroynt.’ It was, perhaps, on this 
wood that runes were written, and 
thence it was called rune-tree. The 
rowan was held sacred by the Druids, 
being often found near the megalithic 
monuments. In Iceland, the chief 
tree-superstition relates to sorb. It 
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is said that when innocent persons 
are put to death, it will spring up 
over their graves. On Christmas 
Eve lights emanate from it which 
nothing can put out. It must not 
be used for fuel, else those around 
the fire will become enemies. It 
must not be used in building a 
house, else no woman can be safely 
delivered of a child init. If used 
in a ship, the effect is just the re- 
verse of that once ascribed to it in 
other Northern countries: the ves- 
sel will sink, unless, indeed, juniper 
be used in the same. Mannhardt 
gives instances of rowan super- 
stitions in Germany. Its leaves 
are regarded as remedial for dis- 
eases of the back, and its wood 
furnishes the best yoke to keep 
bulls quiet. In Norway, Denmark, 
and North Germany, branches are 
put over stables to prevent flying 
dragons from entering them. But- 
ter comes easily if the churn be 
rowan. In Westphalia the herds- 
man cuts with a single stroke a 


young sorb on which the sun has 
that day shone, and with it strokes 
his cow on back, hip, and udder— 
exorcisms being intoned—and the 


cow is named. The animal will 
then give plenty of milk. In Swe- 
den, where Thor’s fondness for beer 
is well known, vessels for beer 
are made of sorb. On one of 
the Orkneys is an ancient rowan, 
sacred to Thor, and the peasants 
hold that the Norwegian empire 
would cease if a branch of it should 
be carried off. Reyner (sorb) and 
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einiry (juniper) are, say the Ice. 
landers, great enemies, and if they 
be planted each on the opposite side 
of a tree they will split it; and if 
both be kept in the same house, 
the house will be burned.! 

It is remarkable that the sanctity 
of this same species of tree should 
extend to India, where it is reve- 
renced as nimbu (Melia azoda- 
vacta), @ kind of manna-ash, 
The Hindus have also a similar 
plan for making cows give milk as 
that in Scandinavia, though the 
charm is associated with a different 
tree. There is a passage in the 
Vedas prescribing that the cow be 
stroked thrice with rods of the 
Acvastha, and the Hindu herdsman 
touches the cow just as the Scandi- 
navian does. 

The mantle of the ash has 
fallen in Germany upon the Linpey. 
The Slavonians, after the Greeks 
(@iAvpa), regarded it as the habi- 
tation-tree of the goddess of love. 
There is reason to believe that 
its sanctity in Germany is de- 
rived from the Russians—Leipzig, 
for instance, being the Slavonian 
for linden (Iipsk). The word 
‘linden’ means soothing, and Heine 
was under the right tree when he 
‘lay under the lindens and thought 
his sweet nothing-at-all thoughts.’ 
In Germany its wood was chiefly 
used for carving images, and the 
oldest ‘Marienbild’ on the Nonnen- 
burg, that of Salzburg, is carved 
from linden. Under this tree Sieg- 
fried, the hero of the Nibelungen 


1In Iceland there are few trees, but the plant-superstitions which exist are peculiar. 
The blodeik (blood-oak) will cause a ship built of it to be lost. Selja (Salix caprea), 
if kept in a house, prevents people from expiring, but also prevents safe childbirth. If 
a wound be received in cutting it, it will not easily heal. Lasagras (herb of locks, Paris 
quadriflora) will open any lock. Mariastakker (A/chemilla vulgaris) gives quiet sleep if 
placed under the pillow. Elskugras (lovegrass, Satyrivm albidum) has a masculine 
and a feminine root; the lover who puts one of these under the pillow of the beloved 
secretly, and the other under his or her own, will obtain the requital of love. Mjadurt 
(Spirea ulmaria), if taken on St. John’s Day, will, if put in water, reveal a thief; it 
will float if the thief be a woman, sink if it be a man. Thieves are also revealed by 
freyagrass, which is steeped in water three nights and placed under the pillow: the 
thief will be seen in a dream. Lakjasoley (Caltha palustris), if taken with certain 
ceremonies and borne about, will prevent the bearer from having an angry word spoken 
to him, 
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Lied, was laid, for it was regarded 
as the tree of the resurrection. 
A large linden stands over the 
grave of Klopstock at Ottensen, 
in Holstein. In the cemetery at 
Annaburg there stands a venerable 
linden under which every year a 
sermon on the resurrection is de- 
livered. In the earlier ages of 
Germany judgments were pro- 
nounced under holy lindens. 

The child who, fortunate enough 
to get hold of the original version 
of Cinderella, sympathises with poor 
Ashputtel as she sits under the 
Hazel, saying, 


Shake, shake, hazel-tree, 
Gold and silver over me, 


and glows with delight as the bird 
alights with all that is desirable, is 
catching the faint echo of a profound 
faith which once held the hazel to 
be in the secret of all the treasures 
of the earth. The name of the 
divining-rod tree seems to be akin 
to our word ‘hazy.’ To haze is to 
mystify, and the name suggests 
that the miserable practice of ‘ haz- 
ing,’ which still disgraces some of 
our schools, may be a degenerate 
pagan rite. (The schoolmaster’s 
rod used to be of hazel too.) A rod 
of it was for a long time hung up 
in Bavarian court-rooms as a sym- 
bol of authority, and from it was 
made the officer’s baton. Groves of 
hazel or of elm, which thence may 
have been called witch-hazel, were 
frequently chosen by the Saxons 
for their temples, the hazel being 
one of Thor’s trees. So deep was 
the faith of the people in the re- 
lation of this tree to the Thunder- 
god, that the Catholics adopted 
and sanctioned it by a legend one 
may hear in Bavaria, that on their 
flight into Egypt the Holy Family 
took refuge under it from a storm. 
The East Prussians cut a _hazel- 
stick in spring, and, when the first 
thunder comes, make a cross with 
it over every heap of grain, believ- 
ing the corn may thus be kept many 
years. In Bohemia the cure of 
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fever is as follows: <A hazel-stick 
must be bought without bargaining ; 
or it may also be broken from the 
woods before sunrise ; then it must 
be laid in the corner of a church, 
and three Aves and three Pater- 
nosters said : he who takes the stick 
away will have the fever, and can 
only be rid of it by breaking the 
same in three pieces. The priests 
used it on Palm Sunday for an as- 
persory. A rod cut in Suabia on 
Good Friday enables the possessor 
to strike an absent person. In Bo- 
hemia it is believed that where 
hazel-nuts abound there will be 
many illegitimate children. The 
superstitions concerning the divin- 
ing-rod, referable to the caduceus 
of Mercury, bear traces also of hav- 
ing been christened. In the Tyrol 
it must be cut on Good Friday ; in 
Bohemia on a Sunday of the new 
moon before sunset ; but generally, 
in other countries, on the midnight 
before St. John’s Day. It must be 
hidden, according to the tradition of 
the Harz, in the dress in which some 
child has been christened, and the 
rod must be baptised in the name of 
the Three Holy Kings—or in the 
1ame of Caspar if it be gold, of 
Balthasar if silver, of Melchior if 
water, that the rod is meant to 
discover. 

The Wittow holds in popular 
superstitions an equivocal reputa- 
tion. The Weeping Willow pre- 
serves in its name, Salix Babylonica, 
the memory of the sorrows of 
Israel, when they hung their harps 
upon it. The sisters of Phaéton, 
bewailing his death on the shores 
of Eridanus, were changed into 
willows. And the sad drooping 
branches sympathise as well with 
the Bride of Lammermoor, to whom 
her brother gives a willow branch, 
and with Desdemona singing— 


All a green willow must be my garland. 


When Pentecost is over, the Sam- 

linder sets up a tent of willow 

before his dwelling. It was com- 

mon in Bavaria to surround the 
‘? 
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sick with willow. In many coun- 


tries it was selected, because it 
flowered just before Easter, to fur- 
nish a substitute for palms on Palm 
Sunday, such branches being after- 
wards regarded as of great virtue. 


And willow branches hallow, 
Which they palmes do use to call. 


On the other hand, in Bohemia it 
is said to be the tree on which 
Judas hanged himself, and that 
the devil has given it a particular 
attraction for suicides; also, that 
a child flogged with a switch of 
it will waste away. In East Prussia 
one meets with the belief that it 
gives birth to serpents. In Hesse it 
is held that with knots tied in willow 
one may slay a distant enemy. In 
Baireuth the girls go at Easter mid- 
night to a fountain, silently, and 
without being seen, and throw into 
the water little willow rings, each 
named for a person; whose ring 
sinks first will die first. In 
Oldenburg it is said that when a 
woman would become a witch, she 
sits down with another witch under 
a willow, and renounces God and 
the saints thus: 


Hier sitte ick unnern Willgen 
Un versweere Gott un alle Hillgen. 


The superstitions concerning the 
Pam (Phoniz dactylifera, Linn.) 
would require a volume for their 
treatment. It is to Arabia what 
the holy fig is to India. It shades 
the retreat of the Sheikh to-day even 
as it did that of Deborah between 
Ramah and Bethel. Its Eastern 
name, Tamar (erect), became a ge- 
neric term for river-streams, of 
whose proximity it was a sign; and 
some have even traced to that word 
the names of the river Tamaro in 
Italy, and even the Tamar of Corn- 
wall. In some districts of the 
East the date-palm has been re- 
garded as the tree of the forbidden 
fruit in Paradise; and it may be 
noted that the coat-of-arms of the 
State of South Carolina is a 
palmetto with a serpent twined 
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around it—a device, I believe, of 
Spanish origin, or possibly a relic of 
the Palmers. As the traditional 
tree whose branches sweetened the 
bitter waters of Marah, as the festal 
boughs of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, as the title of Jericho 
—‘ City of Palms’—the palm be. 
came to the Jews an especial em- 
blem of victory worthy to greet the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, and 
to be held in the hands of saints 
amidst the splendours of the New 
Jerusalem. 

In Germany the might of the 
Wild Huntsman was conquered by 
a leaf of Easter palm. The water 
demons are especially in terror of it 
—which points to its potency over 
the Marah spring; and it may be 
mentioned that in ancient Rome 
palm was steeped in wine to sweeten 
it. In Slavonian regions it is sup- 
posed to be especially endowed on 
Easter Day, to protect the field in 
which it is planted from bad 
weather. In Germany it is natu- 
rally the chief banner of Pain 
Sunday, on which day—like the 
mistletoe before it—there is hardly 
any good result that may not be 
secured by it. If as many palms 
as there are members of a family 
be thrown on a fire, each with a 
name on it, he or she whose leaf 
burns first will die first. In 
Bavaria one who, during an eclipse 
of the sun, throws an offering of 
palm with crumbs on the fire will 
never be harmed by the sun. In 
a storm, palm switches laid cross- 
wise on the table procure safety. 
In Bohemia the charm against 
fleas is this: During Passion-week 
put a leaf of palm behind a pic- 
ture of the Virgin; at the first 
stroke of the resurrection-bell—i.e. 
on Easter morning—take down the 
leaf, swing it thrice, saying, ‘ De- 
part, all animals without bones!’ 
There will be no more fleas in the 
house for that year. Palms are 
thrown on the fire on All Souls’ 
Day for the poor souls on that day 
free from purgatory. 





re 
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The Portar has been thought by 
some to have derived its name from 
pappeln—‘the pampered tree ’— 
by others from being the tree near 
which the populus of Rome assem- 
bled, which would bring it nearer 
papeln, to babble. The place in 
Athens where the taxes were let out 
to the farmers of the revenue was 
called Leuke, because of a venerable 
poplar that stood there. ‘What is 
said of the people—mobilis turba ’— 
says Krummacher, ‘may be applied 
to the tree of the same name; thus 
too in the German word Wolke 
(cloud) and Volk (people) there 
is a resemblance of sound, in 
which lies a certain characterising 
significance.’ The Academus at 
Athens was also a poplar avenue. 
The AevKn was the white poplar 
(Theop.), corresponding to the 
dyepwic of the Lliad (xiii. 389), 
whose name preserves the myth 
that Hercules brought it from 
Acheron. The black poplar is the 
atyepoc Of Homer (Od. ix. 141), 
the word also indicating that it bore 
the shades of the nether world upon 
it. It was sacred to Hercules, who 
was one of the gods of healing. 
A Pheenician legend concerning 
Hercules relates that, when suf- 
fering from a serpent’s bite, he 
sailed west, in obedience to an 
oracle, to find a certain plant 
which would cure him. The plant 
was found at Gades (Cadiz), the 
cure effected, and the Pillars of 
Hercules raised to commemorate 
the event. The tree, the serpent, 
and the two pillars constituted a 
device on the coins of Tyre, and 
are partly preserved in the Ameri- 
can dollar-mark. Could the poplar 
have been the healing tree meant 
in this fable? The strong belief 
of the Bohemian peasantry that the 
white poplar is an antidote to the 
— of serpents is a significant 
act. 

In East Prussia one expects to 
get rid of a fever by shaking a 
Bircu-tree, with the words, ‘ Shake 
me as I shake thee, and then cease.’ 
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In Bohemia one who has gout must, 
on the 1st of March, prick the limb 
with a needle, and, catching the blood 
on a piece of cloth, put it (silently) 
under the bark of a birch; if the 
bark grows together the gout 
ceases. The fasces of the Roman 
magistracy were made of birch ; and 
it may from this cause have come into 
the schoolmaster’s hand as the scep- 
tre of authority. Birch was much 
used in the North on Corpus Christi 
play-days; and in Germany rods of 
it so used were laid in flax-fields. 
Stowe, speaking of London, says: 
‘On the Vigill of St. John Baptist, 
and on St. Peter and Paul the 
Apostles, every man’s doore being 
shadowed with Greene Birch, long 
Fennell, St. John’s Wort, Orpin’— 
the common name for which (orpin) 
was ‘ Midsummer Men ’—‘ and such 
like, garnished with beautifull 
flowers, had also lamps of Glasse, 
with oyle burning in them all night.’ 
Sharp says he had seen (1780) in 
Staffordshire circles of birch trees 
surrounding the May-pole, and 
called the Bower; which was evi- 
dently the origin of the coop of 
boughs with which mummers in 
London still invest themselves on 
May Day. 

Few plants were held in so much 
honour in ancient Germany as the 
Exper, probably because so often 
found about bogs and marshes where 
the Will-o’-the-wispabounded. Even 
within this century it was a plant 
which none dared destroy. Its Ger- 
man names, hollunder, holler, ell- 
horn, holder—whence our ‘ elder ’— 
indicate its association with Huldah, 
the good mother of Northern my- 
thology, whose offspring are the 
‘elves.’ She was known by as many 
tender appellations as the Madonna 
who succeeded her—Helle, Hilda, 
Bertha, Spillaholle (i.e. Spindle 
Hulda), ‘ Frau Rose.’ The varieties 
of the superstitions connected with 
the plant correspond to her varied 
helpfulness ; and as she had rites 
performed in her honour in the 
Venusberg, near Eisenach, so late 
TT2 
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as the fifteenth century, it is not 
surprising that the superstitions 
concerning her should still be sin- 
gularly strong. In Denmark the 
name of the elder is hildemoer (elder 

mother), and Hilda herself was once 
supposed to dwell with her elves 
near itsxoots. It is yetmuch planted 
by walls, and an ancient elder-tree 
is often pointed out as having a 
mysterious history. Thorpe men- 
tions one in a courtyard in Copen- 
hagen which is said to move about 
at dusk and peep in at windows. 
The idea that the elves resent any 
injury done their favourite plant is 
carried very far. One must not cut 
it down without saying, ‘ Elder, 
elder, may I cut thy branches ?’ He 
will then, if no rebuke be heard, 
spit three times and proceed. 
Nevertheless, the Danish grannies 
say acurse attends the cut-up wood. 
Children laid in cradles made of it, 
or even in rooms boarded with it, 
have been known to complain of 
being pulled by the legs. In Styria, 
Bertha night (January 6) is be- 
lieved to be a time when the devil 
is abroad in great force. One may 
then make a magic circle, and stand 
in the centre of it with elder-berries 
gathered on St. John’s night. By 
these means he may obtain magic 
fern-seed, which will come w rapped 
in a chalice- cloth, and confer on 
one the strength of thirty or forty 
men. In earlier times, according 
to Montanus, elder was among the 
plants burned with human bodies, 

and even later the driver of a hear se 
had a whip-staff made of it. In the 
Tyrol it is common to trim an 
elder-bush in the form of a cross, 
and plant it on the new grave; if 
it blooms after that, it is a sign 
that the soul of the dead person is 
happy. It is still a widely preva- 
lent custom to cut cobbolds and 
gnomes out of elder-pith, and hang 
them up as ‘Stehaufmiinchen.’ In 
Bohemia three spoonfuls of the 
water which has been used to bathe 
an invalid are poured under an 
elder, with: ‘Elder, God sends me 
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to thee that thou mayst take my 
fever upon thee.’ This must be 
repeated on three successive days, 
and if the patient has not mean. 
while passed over water he will 
recover. 

Virgil (Eclogue x.) connects elder 
with Pan : 


Pan deus Arcadie venit, quem vidimus ipsi 
Sanguineis ebuli baccis minioque rubentem. 


The legend of the Erl King, which 
inspired Goethe’s ballad, is a well- 
known one under various forms in 
Germany, though his application of 
it to the ALpER is the result of a 
blunder. In Herder’s Stiminen der 
Volker, the Danish ellerkonge, i.e. 
elf-king, was mistranslated Erlkinig, 
by which Goethe was also misled. 

The German legend of ‘the 
JUNIPER-TREE’ has been a favourite 
subject with comparative mytho- 
logists. A little boy is tempted into 
a chest by an apple, and there slain 
by his stepmother, who then, having 
made a soup of his flesh for her 
husband, buries the bones under a 
juniper. The juniper burns, and a 
bird leaps from it, which goes about 
singing the story of the crime. After 
letting fall various gifts on his kind 
sister, and a millstone on the head of 
the stepmother, the child is resusci- 
tated amidst flames from the bird 
form. In the fable of Osiris the 
chest, the tree, and the bird are 
found. In the Cretan fable of 
Bacchus we have the apple, the 
repast of flesh, the burial under the 
oracular tree at Delphi, and the 
palingenesis. Are there not traces 
of the same fable in the story of 
Elijah, who, when threatened with 
death by Jezebel, sits under a 
juniper-tree, where, as he slept, 
the angel touched, him? Elijah 
ascended soon after in a chariot of 
fire, letting fall his mantle on 
Elisha, and Jezebel was dashed to 
pieces against a stone. In various 
regions, juniper is held to be an 
antidote to wicked devices. A re- 
ference to the burial of human beings 
under it is found in a Swedish fable, 
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that when a farmer was about 
to cut down a juniper, it said: 
‘Friend, hew me not!’ The farmer 
having persisted, blood followed 
his every stroke. In Westphalia, 
when one has lost anything by a 
thief whom he suspects, he bends a 
juniper down with his left hand, 
and says: ‘Juniper, I bend and 
squeeze thee till the thief, A B, 
has returned the stolen thing to its 
place.’ Then a stone must be laid 
upon the branch, and, if possible, 
the brain-pan of an executed cri- 
minal; when the article has been 
restored the stone must be put 
earefully in its former place. The 
resemblance between the words 
machandel (juniper) and mandel 
{almond) (Gr. dpvyédadn, Latin 
amandola) in some German dia- 
lects suggests that the juniper may 
have been invested with somewhat 
similar powers to those ascribed to 
the ALMonpD in the East, particularly 
the power to promote reproduction. 


it was an almond that impregnated 
the daughter of the river-god San- 
garius with Atys, the beautiful 
shepherd-priest of Cybele, whom 
the goddess changed, for his in- 
chastity, to a fir-tree; and the 
almond is the Persea of Isis on 


Egyptian temples. It indeed has 
retained its character for promoting 
fruitfulness to this day, it being a 
custom in some parts of Germany 
to give an almond to bride and 
bridegroom at the wedding banquet. 

It is one of the anomalies of 
tree-superstitions that the useful 
Wa nvr should have been associated 
with diabolism. It was thought to 
be the great enemy of the oak in 
the North; the hereditary enmity 
of Ormuzd and Ahriman, as Dr. 
Masius has remarked, penetrating 
the vegetable world in the hostility 
of oak and walnut, as in that of 
black and white thorn. (In Iceland 
sorb and juniper are foes.) If oak 
and walnut are planted near each 
other, it is said one of them must 
wither. Where the Church del 
Popolo at Rome stands was once a 
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walnut, in whose foliage the people 
believed demons had their abode. 
Paschal II. destroyed the tree, and 
the people built the church. 

The Ping, consecrated in Greece 
to Poseidon and Dionysus, was held 
sacred by many races. Its wood 
yielded easily to the earliest im- 
plements which man could con- 
struct, and the rude raft trans- 
mitted its name (pinus) to the 
ship, on which account it was con- 
secrated to the sea-god Poseidon. 
It was the tree which the Israelites 
chiefly used to make their booths 
during the feast of the Seventh 
Month. Themusical whisper yielded 
by it under the breath of the wind 
may have suggested the idea that 
the pine was inhabited by wind 
spirits, like Ariel—an idea recalling 
the legend that the pine was the mis- 
tress of Boreas and Pan—and this 
superstition would be heightened 
in Germany by the large number of 
holes and knots characteristic of it, 
such being believed, as we haveseen, 
to be doors for the ingress and egress 
of wood spirits. In Smiiland, a 
beautiful woman, really an elf, is 
said to have left her family through 
a knot-hole in the wooden house- 
wall. As nearly all ailments were 
thought the work of mischievous 
spirits, the trees of the benevolent 
ones were invoked to cure such ill 
effects. In Silesia, the pine, com- 
monly called ‘ Frau Fichte,’ is sup- 
nosed to have great healing powers. 
On Mid-Lent Sunday pine boughs, 
bound with variegated paper and 
spangles, are carried about by chil- 
dren with songs, and hung over 
stable doors to keep the animals 
from misfortune. In the pine cone 
there are kernels, which Pliny says 
the Romans used to eat; and it 
is remarkable that the same is a 
favourite food of some American 
Indians. It is possible that the 
Bohemian superstition, which asso- 
ciates the pine with great strength, 
grew out of its use as food by the 
Romans and its hardiness. Some- 
times a branch of a young pine is 
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trained to grow in a hoop, and worn 
for strength around the neck. The 
Bohemian poacher thinks he can 
make himself shot-proof for twenty- 
four hours by finding on St. John’s 
Day pine cones on the top of a tree, 
creeping around them, taking them 
home, and eating a single kernel on 
each day that he wishes to be in- 
vulnerable. I lately saw sprigs of 
pine stuck on the railway waggons 
bearing the German soldiers into 
France. In Thuringia it is es- 
teemed a cure for the gout to climb 
a young pine and tie a knot in its 
topmost shoot, saying: ‘Pine, 1 
bind here the gout that plagues 
me.’ 

The Fir has had a sanctity begin- 
ning with its consecration in the 
Temple of Solomon, for whose ceil- 
ing it was used. Pliny speaks of it 
as a funereal tree (Nat. Hist. xvi. 
10), which originated probably with 
the legend that when Atys was 
metamorphosed into a fir, Cybele 
sat under the tree mourning, until 
Zeus promised that the tree should 
remain evergreen. In France it was 
held in such veneration by the 
early inhabitants that, while they 
permitted St. Martin to destroy 
their temples, they rallied to the 
defence of their holy fir groves, 
which he was compelled to spare. 
In the Christmas festivals of the 
Harz, the maidens dance and sing 
most heathenish songs around the 
fir, which is decorated with va- 
riegated eggs, flowers, and other 
ornaments—this being the origin 
of the Christmas-tree, the normal 
Santa Claus being no doubt a re- 
presentative of the demon, who 
was supposed to be ‘treed’ in the 
branches, where he had sought 
refuge from the general desolation. 
Having been surrounded he must 
bestow his gifts. In Voigtland it is 
held that the number of lights on 
the Christmas-tree must be even. 
In Anspach it is said that of the 
shadows of persons cast by these 
lights those who will die during the 
year will appear headless. Wodin 
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has taken Christian form in St. 
Nicholas (Santa Claus), and he pre- 
serves the diabolism attributed to 
the outlawed deity in his sacred 
name, i.e. Old Nick. In Suabia it 
is said that if one will make out of 
fir wood a small milking-stool, and, 
on Christmas Eve, look through the 
three holes made for its legs into a 
church, he will see all the witches 
sitting inverted, with milk-pails on 
their heads. 

In a Norse story, quoted by 
Thorpe, we have a characteristic 
specimen of the weird mythology of 
our forefathers. The hill of the 
Harz called Hubinchenstein, co- 
vered with holy firs, amidst which 
a village nestles, has two explana- 
tions of its existence; according to 
one it was flung by a giant out of 
his shoe as a grain of sand which 
hurt him, while the other states that 
the mountain floated there during 
the Deluge. However that may be, 
there are beautiful fir cones found 
there, which are wrought into va- 
rious ornaments. On one occasion 
the wife of a poor and sick miner 
went to gather cones and sell them 
as a last resource against the starva- 
tion of her family. She met a little 
man in the forest, with a long white 
beard, who told her where she could 
get the best cones. When she ar- 
rived at the point indicated, the 
cones fell so thickly that, being 
frightened, she ran away. Never- 
theless, the cones had fallen into 
her basket, and this basket, as 
she went homeward, grew con- 
stantly heavier. Well it might: 
the cones turned out to be pure 
silver. The next day she went 
to the wood, and found the little 
man of the snowy beard again, 
who, laughing at her fright, told 
her he was the Gubich, or king 
of the dwarfs, and to the wealth 
which he had bestowed upon her he 
added some plants which restored 
her husband to health. The now 
wealthy miner preserved one of his 
silver cones, which, it is said, may 
be found in Grund to this day. The 
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Gubich with snow-white beard is 
a modification of Santa Claus, and 
cones are silvered for the Christmas- 
tree. 

The superstitions concerning the 
pine and the fir are especially found 
in the vicinity of the German 
mines; and it is remarkable that 
in California, whose gigantic pines 
were regarded with awe by the ab- 
origines, similar notions have been 
found. The gold miners of that re- 
gion sometimes tip a cone with the 
first gold they find, and preserve, or 
perhaps wear, it for luck. The ef- 
fect of the hunger for gold which 
led so many to the American El 
Dorado might be well typified by the 
spells sometimes wrought on those 
who became the sport of the fir 
elves, as described in Grimm’s Elfin 
Grove and Tieck’s Phantoms. Some- 
times the firs and pines hurled heavy 
cones upon the wayfarer. Dark 
deeds were associated with these 
trees also. Under a fir Blauscandiz 
lures Genelun to break the oath of 
fealty; and under a pine Paladin 
conspires with Marsilia for Orlando’s 
ruin, 

The American Indians buried 
their heroes at the root of a 
young Marte. Bernatz, in his 
Scenes in Ethiopia, says that ‘Maple 
trees, under which the natives per- 
form their religious rites, and offer 
sacrifices to their chief gods, Oglia 
and Akete, are considered holy.’ 
Dr, Hermann Masius mentions the 
reverence for the maple as very 
strong in medimval Germany. It 
was drawn into the courtyard of 
the palace, and wine poured on it. 
If the tree were felled, it was by 
one who must remove his hat, and 
say, on his knees, ‘Good maple, 
give me of thy wood, and I will 
give thee of mine when it grows in 
the wood !’ 

Brack Txorn furnished the ma- 
terial from which divining-rods 
were made in Mecklenburg and 
Oldenburg. It is believed to cure 
various illnesses—especially, if ga- 
hered at Easter, erysipelas. Made 
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into crosses and stuck in manure, it 
will, according to a Bohemian super- 
stition, keep one safe from all pranks 
of witches on Walpurgis-night. In 
Suabia the missionaries declared 
that the thorn-crown of Christ was 
made from this tree, as in England 
and France they ascribed the same 
honour to the hawthorn, which on 
that account still bears in the latter 
country the name of l’épine noble. 
In Austria, on Good Friday, it is com- 
mon to find boys thrusting ‘ thorn- 
apples’ in the hair of little Jews, 
with reference, it would seem, to 
Christ’s crown of thorns. The same 
legend underlies the German story 
of ‘The Jew in the Thorn-bush.’ 
In England the popular reverence 
for the May-thorn was consecrated 
in the legend of the Glastonbury 
thorn, said to have blossomed out 
of Arimathean Joseph’s staff, indi- 
cating so the spot where he should 
build Glastonbury Church. ‘ At the 
very hour that Christ was born,’ 
wrote old Layton, ‘it will spring, 
bourgeon, and bear flowers.’ The 
common name of the witch, hag, is 
the same as haw, the hawthorn being 
the hedge-thorn; this coincidence 
may not, however, be due to the 
magical craft of the witch, but only 
to the habit of those presumed to be 
such of sitting under the hedges. 

The sanctity of the Ware THORN 
seems to have come from Rome. 
Virgil (Ecl. v.) says that at the 
death of Daphnis the thistle and 
thorn sprang up: 


Pro molli viola, pro purpureo narcisso, 
Carduus et spinis surgit paliurus acutis. 


This paliwrus may have been the 
ramnos of Dioscorides, which he 
says was hung over doors against 
enchantments. The same is said 
of Ovid’s spina alba (our haw- 
thorn). Janus (Fasti, vi. 129) pre- 
sents to the goddess Carna the 
white thorn, to avert calamity from 
her household : 


Sic fatus, spinam qua tristes pellere posset 
A foribus noxas (hee erat alba) dedit. 
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BELLADONNA is esteemed in Bohe- 
mia to be a favourite plant of the 
devil, who watches it, but may be 
drawn from it on Walpurgis-night 
(when it has the power to make 
horses strong) by letting loose a 
black hen, after which he will run.! 
The name refers to an ancient belief 
that the nightshade is the form of 
a fatal enchantress. The famous 
apples of Sodom, which charmed 
by their beauty and turned to dust 
on the lips, have been identified 
by Hasselquist as of the same 
family, Solanie. (See Apoc. Book of 
Wisdom, x. 7.) Boughs of the Pium 
are placed over the windows and 
doors to keep away witches ; and, in 
Austria, the same tree is planted to 
protect fields against mice. The 
Cuestxut in Russia is held to be 
efficacious against back-ache and 
gout. In East Prussia there is a 
superstition concerning DoG-woop, 
that its sap, absorbed in a hand- 
kerchief on St. John’s night, will 
fulfil all wishes. 

Though the Pear was a favourite 
fruit in Bertha’s garden, we find few 
special superstitions concerning it 
in Germany or England. There 
are some in France, which indicate 
it as a charm to undo wicked spells. 
Dr. Masius speaks of a traditional 
pear-tree at Walserfield, which it 
was said when it again blossomed 
would thereby herald the Day of 
Judgment. 

To waltz on May Day or St. John’s 
Day, then lie naked under a Cuekry- 
Tree and shake the dew on one’s 
back, is in Brandenburg the pea- 
sant’s prescription for fever. If 
the Bohemian maiden is slandered 
she will sometimes go and stand 
under a cherry-tree, shake the dew 
from it on her head, then call for 
something to eat, but before eating 
give a portion to the cat and the 
dog. In East Prussia, it is said, 
one must on unlucky St. James’s 
Day (July 25) avoid climbing this 
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tree, as the danger of breaking one’s 
neck will be imminent. 

The field spirits which figure so 
largely at the present day in the 
superstitions of the Russian pea- 
santry linger in Germany in the 
notions concerning the grain, straw, 
&c., which were at an earlier pe- 
riod believed to be each under a 
guardian. In Iceland the farmer 
guards the grass around his field 
lest the elves abiding in them in- 
vade his crops. In the word ‘ ce- 
real’ we have the record of the 
faith in the relation of Ceres to the 
grain, which made the temple of 
that goddess at Rome the tribune 
of the democracy. The torches 
with which she searched for the 
lost seed (Proserpine), carried off 
by the winter frost (Pluto), and 
raised it to its flower again, are 
still burning on our altars. Bertha 
(Berchta, the shining, related to 
Gr. zip, fire) was the Ceres of the 
German mythology; and all such 
winds and clouds as affect the crops, 
but do not rise to the dignity of 
storms, were believed to be arranged 
by her. In the Odenwald, near 
Rodenstein, the ruined castle of the 
Wild Huntsman, there is a weird 
rock called the Wilde Weibchenstein, 
believed to be the haunt of a little 
woman who comes forth, when 
some one is late in harvesting, and 
cuts the corn and binds it into 
sheaves behind the reapers, with 
astonishing celerity. This is Ber- 
tha again. She protected the grain 
so formidably that children were 
warned that they must not go 
into a field where it was growing 
for fear the wehr-wolf (whose howl 
they could hear in the wind) 
would seize them. On the contrary, 
in Schleswig one is safe from the 
wehr-wolf in a corn-field. Three 
handfuls of grain were solemnly 
given to every animal on Christmas 
night in Franconia; and in Eastern 
Prussia three grains of corn, each 





' This superstition about the fondness of the devil for a black hen is also found in 


Niederbrackel, Holland. 
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cut thrice through with a knife, 
were given to a cow about to calve. 
Twelfth-tide brooms were held po- 
tent against witchcraft. One laid 
on the threshold over which cattle 
are driven would keep them from 
evil possessions the year round ; 
and if the axe and broom be crossed 
on the same, the cattle will surely 
find their way back. The straw 
held sacred in Sweden as yule-straw 
was appropriated by Christianity. 
It was declared that when the Virgin 
Mary brought forth her Babe she 
‘laid him on this straw. The Galewm 
verum luteum is called Our Lady’s 
bed-straw, and has been painted by 
N. Poussin under the infant Jesus. 
In the more ignorant regions of 
Sweden customs prevail of scatter- 
ing yule-straw in the fields to help 
their harvest, giving a little of it 
to the cattle, putting some of it in 
the nests of fowls, and making it 
into a bed for the whole family to 
sleep upon on Christmas night. To 
tind two stems of straw crossed is 
unlucky. 

The story of ‘ Pippin’ preserves 
a bit of folklore. A gnome con- 
ceives a passion for a miller’s maid, 
whom he finds sleeping in an 
enchanted wood. On _ condition 
that she shall become his wife, 
he saves her and her parents 
from decapitation, by so charming 
her wheel that it spins pure gold 
out of common straw. Being be- 
loved by a prince she breaks faith 
with the gnome, who, while she ison 
the way to the church to be mar- 
ried, carries her away to his en- 
chanted castle, from which, how- 
ever, she is rescued by the prince. 
The legend is another instance of 
the old belief that every yellow 
growth derived its tint from the 
gold in the earth. 
_ The flower growing amid corn, 
if the eyes are stroked with it, 
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prevents sight from failing. It is 
esteemed good for serpent bites 
and fevers to take into the mouth 
the earliest shoots of the corn in 
spring. In the neighbourhood of 
Oldenburg corn stalks are strewn 
about the house in which a corpse 
lies to prevent further misfortune 
to the family. If one finds a 
double ear of corn in Voigtland, 
he straightway puts it above the 
looking-glass as a security against 
lightning ; and in the same country 
destiny is read in corn grains. 
In Jutland the Polytrichum com- 
mune is called Loki’s oats, and 
when there is ashimmering motion 
in the air it is said, ‘ Loki is sow- 
ing his oats.’ Lokiis the nearest 
approach to a devil to be found in 
the Northern mythology, and is 
sometimes spoken of as sowing 
weeds among the good seed. This 
is possibly the origin of the phrase 
‘sowing one’s wild oats.’ The rhi- 
nanthus, or yellow-rattle, is called 
in Jutland Loki’s purse. Millet 
(which will not be eaten by birds 
if sown after sunset) was much used 
in ancient German festivals. The 
old dragon (lightning), who, when 
fiery-red, dropped gold somewhere 
on the ground, and when blue 
betokened plenty of grain, was said 
to be fed on millet in his earthly 
form (the serpent) ;! and so it was 
said that millet, eaten on the first 
day of the year, would make one 
rich. Grass blades give second- 
sight, and the sod out of which 
they grow is potent against witches. 

The Onion, deemed in ancient 
Egypt a symbol of the universe, 
which was thought similarly made 
of concentric foldings, isin Bohemia 
used for fortune-telling. Hung up 
in rooms, it draws to itself mala- 
dies that would otherwise fall on 
the inmates. Cuives, if eaten on 
Green Thursday, protect against 


‘In Persia the heavenly serpent is the rainbow; and from the character of the 
rainbow as of good omen, and that of the serpent as a guardian of treasures, may 
have been derived the saying that, if one come to the end of a rainbow, he will find 


there a bag of gold. 
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the evil-eye. On the eve of a fes- 
tival GaRLIC is given, in Bohemia, 
to the house-dog, the cock, and the 
gander, to make them fearless. 
The adoption of the Lek as the 
national device of Wales has been 
commonly, but unsatisfactorily, ex- 
plained as the result of its having 
the old Cymric colours, green and 
white. An inscription on one of 
the Pyramids shows that the leek 
was the food of the poor in ancient 
Egypt, and it is possible the phrase 
‘to eat the leek’ may be connected 
with that fact. At Delphos it was 
ordered that the gardener who, on 
the day of Theoxenia, offered the 
largest leek of the species Gethyllis 
to Leto should receive a portion 
from the holy table; for Leto when 
pregnant with Apollo had longed for 
a leek. 

In Russia it is still a belief 
among the peasants that on St. 
John’s night the fern flowers, and, 
as the finder of the flower will get 
from it all that is said to come of 
the four-leaved shamrock in Ire- 
land, I was assured in that country 
that it is not uncommon to find 
persons walking amidst ferns at 
midnight—the only hour when the 
flower can be seen—at the sacred 
time of the year mentioned. The 
same superstition exists in Thurin- 
gia. On that night, as is said in 
Bohemia and the Tyrol, the fern 
seeds shine like fiery gold. In early 
times fern seed was called ‘ wish- 
seed,’ and one’ who held it would 
find hidden treasures, which, where 
the seeds were scattered, would re- 
veal themselves in veins of bluish 
flame in the earth. The sap of this 
flowering fern conferred eternal 
youth. In the Tyrol the Osmunda 
regalis, called ‘the blooming fern,’ 
is placed over the door for good 
luck. In Bohemia the traveller will 
take fern seed along for good hap. 
But the seeds which reveal treasures 
and procure all desires are not so 
easy to get. According to the Sua- 
bians they can only be got just be- 
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fore midnight at Christmas. They 
are under keeping of the devil (in 
Russia it is a serpent still), and one 
must prepare for the quest by re- 
fraining from church during Epi- 
phany, and thinking as much as 
possible of Satan. The seeker takes 
his stand at a cross-road where a 
corpse has passed; that is the spot 
where ghosts and demons swarm on 
Christmas night, and they try to 
make each one who passes speak or 
laugh. Those who do either the 
devil tears to pieces. They who 
go on in silence will get the shining 
fern. On old St. John’s night 
(July 8, now ‘Kiliansnacht’), in 
Bohemia, one decorated with the 
‘blooming fern’ is said to become 
invisible. There one must lay a 
communion chalice-cloth under the 
fern, and collect the seed which will 
fall before sunrise. When one car- 
ries the fern which secures treasure 
he will be followed by adders, 
which guard the gold. This is the 
Lithuanian form of the superstition. 

The BiastinG-root, Sprengwurzel 
(commonly called Springwurzel), 
is probably a fern root. Pliny 
records the superstition concern- 
ing it almost in the same form 
in which it is now found in Ger- 
many. If anyone touches a lock 
with it, the lock, however strong, 
must yield. In Switzerland it is 
carried in the right pocket to 
render the bearer invulnerable to 
dagger or bullet; and in the Harz 
it is said to reveal treasures. One 
cannot easily find it himself, but 
generally the woodpecker (accord- 
ing to Pliny that or the raven; in 
Switzerland the hoopoe; in the 
Tyrol the swallow) will bring it 
under the following circumstances : 
When the bird visits its nest the 
nest must be stopped up with wood. 
The bird will open it by touching it 
with Sprengwurzel. Meantime 4 
fire, or a red cloth, must be placed 
near by, which will so frighten the 
bird that it will let the magical root 
fall. 
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IN THE HIGHLANDS: 


HE hat on the writer’s head is 
napless. Its material is yield- 

ing. Its brims are wide and curl- 
ing, resembling in some measure 
those of the hat worn by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
head within the hat is tired, yet 
already drinking in refreshment 
from the quiet and beautiful scene. 
This is a Highland strath. Down 
it flows a great river. The hills 
rise from the narrow plain on either 
side of the river. The plain has 
many cornfields: yellow, just 
reaped: this is midway in August. 
The hills bear thick woods of dark 
green: oak, pine, birch. {There is 
perfect stillness. The trees are 


motionless and silent: there is only 
the pleasant ripple of the river, a 
quarter of a mile away, making the 
common stillness more perceptible. 
Over all, the subdued evening light, 


though the last of the sunset is 
blazing up the valley. Thus closes 
the first of the Holidays. 

The relief and enjoyment of 
the holiday time do not begin with 
the beginning of that time, if 
you have been long over-driven. 
A horse, when its harness is taken 
off, is instantly aware that the 
burden is gone, It is not quite 
so with the human being, out of 
harness for the while. The blessed 
rest takes some little space to make 
its presence sensible. The jarring 
effects of escaped worry remain 
after the worry has been escaped : 
as the amputated limb is present to 
delusive consciousness long after it 
is absent in fact. Indeed, the 
weariness and worry are never felt 
80 Oppressively as in the earliest 
days of rest. You are no longer in 
the attitude of resistance to them. 
Snappish and irritable you are, my 
friend, for the first day or two: 
then the good begins. Gradually 
and slowly you get the good of rest. 

A bodily wound, though treated 
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with the utmost skill to the end of 
being cured, will grow worse before 
it grows better. The course of in- 
flammation must be run, with its 
inevitable pain: then healing be- 
gins. So with overwork and the 
consequent weariness. They will 
make themselves more painfully per- 
ceptible for a little while after the 
rest begins which yet is to relieve 
them and take them quite away. 

Then it is not easy to do nothing 
wisely and well. If truth were 
told, many disappointed holiday- 
seekers could say this. They re- 
turn to work the fitter for the work, 
but well aware that they have not 
truly enjoyed the rest. When you 
are tired by the ever-recurring 
task, you think it would be delight- 
ful to have leave to do nothing. 
Deep in human nature is the root 
of the fallacious belief, that the re- 
verse of what is evil must be good : 
the reverse of what is irksome must 
be pleasant. It is not so. While 
absolute physical exhaustion lasts, 
there may be enjoyment in simply 
resting: but in a little while, the 
whole nature, body and mind, will 
demand something to do. And 
skill will be shown in presenting 
what indeed is nothing, in such 
guise that it may seem something 
and satisfy the demand for some- 
thing. The great problem, set 
before many men each returning 
autumn, is, How to rest, so as not 
merely to get the good of the holi- 
day, but to enjoy it while it is 
passing over. By ceasing from the 
every-day grind for certain weeks 
in August and September: by simply 
resting, and doing nothing; you 
will get good out of your holiday- 
time: you will be refreshed, and 
grow stronger, and go back fitter 
for work and indeed eager for 
work. But how to be happy mean- 
while ? How to enjoy the time of 
rest, as well as profit by it? 
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There are plenty of organisations 
for the intellectual training of 
human beings, at least in their 
youth. All places of education, 
from the famous University down 
to Dotheboys Hall, are ostensibly 
designed for this end. Some places 
of education, specially those of the 
lowest and worst kind, pretend to 
add moral training. I mean de- 
signed moral training: every place 
where the young human being lives 
through the impressionable years of 
youth, must be a place of moral 
training whether it intends to be 
so or not. But after manhood 
comes, the man must train himself, 
intellectually and morally. For his 
intellectual guidance, he may find 
in this life many helps. For his 
moral guidance, very few. If you 
want to acquire a new science or 
master a new language, you know 
how to set about the task. If you 
want to know how to meet a dis- 
appointment, how to break yourself 
of an unworthy jealousy, how to 


get rid of some ingrained prejudice 
that possibly makes you dislike and 
contemn large classes of your fel- 
low creatures, it is not so plain 


what you have to do. Of course, 
the sermons you hear on Sundays 
ought to help you in such things 
as these. If they were what they 
ought to be, they should supply a 
constant influence tending to lift 
up, to invigorate, to nerve, to push 
(in brief) in the right direction. 
It is to be sorrowfully confessed 
that they often fail to do all this. 
There are men from whom flows 
out a healthful moral atmosphere 
for which all near them are the 
‘better: but such men are the rare 
exceptions. You cannot find one 
for each parish in Britain, however 
keenly you search for them and 
highly you pay them. And never 
from any preacher, good or bad, 
have I heard a discourse on the 
way to do nothing profitably and 
pleasantly. 

There is in this world, indeed, a 
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great Organisation, with a Head 
claiming to be infallible, and with 
a great number of very skilful 
agents, which will (if applied to) 
undertake the charge of a man, out 
and out. It will undertake the 
Direction (such is the word) of 
everything a man or woman need 
do. Among other things, it will 
tell you how to spend the recurring 
holiday, giving that needful rest 
another name. But such human 
beings as do not see their way to 
believing that the instructions of 
this great Organisation are sure to 
be right, are left to their private 
judgment: on this, as on weightier 
matters. 

I have been informed by some 
who pretend to know, that in the 
Church of Rome, when a man, as- 
serting himself as one mindful of 
the claims of religion, feels that the 
world is gaining too much upon 
him; that he is growing worldly of 
heart and mind, and being bustled 
out of everything beyond the mere 
power to wearily plod through the 
day’s task; he makes a Retreat, as 
they call it. He goes away to some 
quiet place, a long way off, where 
others are gathered who feel, ac- 
cording to their diverse natures, 
somewhat as he does: where the 
never-failing worries of his daily 
life are forgotten, and where he 
devotes himself to a round of re- 
ligious services and duties. I sup- 
pose, too, he is placed under the 
care of a spiritual physician, much 
versed in the charge of sick and 
weary souls, and skilled to present 
to such just the aspects of truth 
which they can bear. I do not 
know whether any bodily remedies 
are added. There he is gradually 
rested. His mind rights itself. 
Morbid impressions, which had 
grown almost into fixed ideas and 
incessant tormentors, die away. 
The moral skin, which had become 
too sensitive for peace, grows 
healthily thick and hard. He gra- 
dually becomes able to snap his 
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fingers (so to speak) in the face of 
things which had appeared serious 
troubles and threatening foes. He 
comes back to his work another 
man. 

The writer, for some time past, 
has seldom been able to express 
any argument to a close without 
seeing an answer to it, or to finish 
any statement in what he esteems as 
probable truth, without seeing that 
it is probably not true. It occurs 
to him, looking back at this descrip- 
tion of a Roman Catholic Retreat, 
that in all likelihood it is entirely 
inaccurate. Possibly the descrip- 
tion which the reader has just 
glanced at, is rather (in its main 
features) the description of a hu- 
man holiday, than of a Roman 
Catholic Retreat. Probably in the 
Retreat, instead of the mind being 
allowed to right itself in healthful 
leisure and change of scene, it is 
subjected to a discipline fitted to 
leave impressions altogether mor- 
bid. Possibly the true theory of 
the Retreat is, that when a man, 
under the influences of active life, 
is coming to common sense (which 
seems unquestionably much opposed 
to sacerdotalism), he is to be rapt 
away into an unwholesome moral 
atmosphere, and there plied with 
arguments and assertions which 
may bring him to such a state as 
shall prevent his being amenable to 
the suggestions of common sense 
for a long time after. 

If this theory of a Retreat be 
uncharitable, the writer is sorry for 
it. In this bright Autumn weather, 
one would not willingly misrepre- 
sent even a Mahometan or Mormon 
doctrine or practice: nor (as Burns 
puts it) ‘wrang the vera Deil.’ So 
Jet us return to the present subject 
of these desultory musings. 

It is a great question, not yet 
rightly answered, how the man 
whose work is head-work ought to 
spend his yearly holiday-time, so as 
to get the greatest good out of it, 
and so as to enjoy it best while it 
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lasts. But there can be no question 
at all, that no intellectual worker, 
driving hard his brain and nervous 
system, can do without the yearly 
holiday-time: the entireintermission 
of toil, the total change of scene and 
of air. The work of this world, so 
far as itis done by educated men, is 
very unequally divided. Many men 
are habitually and oppressively 
over-driven: while there are some 
even of those who live by their 
profession, such as the clergy, who 
plainly have next to nothing to do. 
They are free, for the larger half of 
the year, to spend the week, from 
Monday morning till Saturday 
night, in amusing themselves. The 
writer names what has been strongly 
pressed upon his own observation. 
These privileged if useless mortals 
can never know the utter weariness 
of brain which comes of hard head- 
work, too long protracted. Then 
come the days in which everything 
seems dismal and dreary. Weari- 
ness is a small matter; but for the 
wretched train of morbid results 
which follows from it. You take 
cheerless views; and twisted views. 
Thank Goodness that you know your 
views are twisted. Idiotic fancies 
take possession of you which you 
cannot dismiss. And sad possibili- 
ties which no doubt hang over 
human life, yet which it is best not 
to think much of, because thinking 
of them cannot avert them if they 
be appointed to you, keep coming 
in and staying too long. It cannot 
be denied that the gloomy views of 
the uncertainty, brevity, and unsa- 
tisfactoriness of this little life which 
come in seasons of depression, are 
true; are all true. But they are 
not the whole truth; and further, 


in a healthy condition you learn to 


look away from many things that 
are unquestionably true. It is our 
manifest duty to close the eyes 
against certain things, both in the 
world of thought and the world of 
fact, which we could not help seeing 
if the eyes were opened. I could 
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easily give instances of what I 
mean: but that is just what I am 
not going to do. Forgetfulness is 
not under the control of the will: 
Archbishop Whately thought that 
one great attainment of a higher life 
may be that it shall be as easy to 
dismiss from the mind a painful 
thought, as it is now to turn the 
eyes from an ugly prospect: but 
forgetfulness of many things comes 
with a robust nervous system. It 
is a popular illusion that man is a 
rational animal: the largest and 
deepest conclusions at which he 
arrives, and those to which he holds 
most steadfastly, are not arrived at 
by reasoning, or by any process of 
that kind. They are the conclu- 
sions into which a man grows: and 
the growth is at least half physical. 
And when you are lowered in 
nervous energy by that drain on 
the system which comes of over- 
work, you are (so to speak) let 
down to a stand-point from which 
all dreary facts and truths come 
strongly into view. Go to the 
Highlands: rest, and get strong: 
and the whole world will change 
its look to you. Mountains in your 
path will shrink to molehills: your 
temper will turn hopeful and cheer- 
ful; your moral sense healthily 
robust. The sorrows of others, 
which oftentimes lie so heavy on 
the heart that they cast a gloom 
over all your own life, and nullify 
your comforts and successes, will 
remain things to sympathise with, 
things to fly at and do your best to 
mend; but they will crush you 
down no more. 

When you desire to go away from 
your work for a little retreat or 
holiday which shall be healthily 
alterative, it is well to cross the 
Channel. Shallow is that expanse 
of tumbling water: if St. Paul’s 
were set down in the deepest 
part of it, half the dome would 


The words may stand. 
sorrowful heart. 
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be above the flood; yet (to sim- 
ple folk) it makes a wonderful dif- 
ference. A foreign country, to one 
not much hackneyed in foreign 
countries, has a singular freshness 
about it; even the little effort of 
expressing yourself in a foreign 
tongue tends in a kindly fashion to 
divert your thoughts. If, on a 
summer, morning, you depart from 
Charing-Cross at 7.25 (if that be 
still the time); scurry at awful 
speed through the chalky cuttings 
to Dover; wait a little at Calais till 
the rapid Paris express is gone,' and 
then more leisurely depart through 
the level land to Lille; walk a 
while on the fortifications; pause at 
Mouscron and have your baggage 
examined; then, as the evening 
falls, enter historic Ghent to abide 
for certain days; you will walk 
about in the twilight under the 
shadow of the Belfry, and the gables 
of churches loftier than almost any 
English spire, and wonder how on 
earth you bothered yourself so much 
about the petty cares and politics of 
the parish far away. And day by 
day, as you fare onward in your 
pilgrimage through Gothic streets, 
vineclad hills, snowy mountains, 
you will regard Mrs. Grundy with 
the more contemptuous defiance, 
if indeed you ever think of her at 
all. Does it signify that the writer 
has not yet been rehabilitated and 
set on his feet by the holiday rest, 
if he goes on to say that a drawback 
(to ordinary people) of travel in 
foreign parts is this: if you have 
left your children behind you, you 
will often feel anxious as to how 
those little people are getting on in 
your absence ; no matter how care- 
ful the hands in which you have 
left them ; for the fashions in which 
children will contrive to run into 
danger and mischief are really be- 
yond all reckoning up? Indeed, the 
writer, judging from what he has 


But one reads them now, midway in October, with a 
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seen of late years, can hardly ima- 
gine how human beings grow up to 
maturity unmaimed or uninjured in 
some dreadful way. And walking 
at evening by the Rhine, or looking 
at the Jungfrau rosy in the sunset, 
a perverse ingenuity, forgetful of 
the presiding Providence, will some- 
times suggest possibilities of evil 
which will take away all enjoyment 
of scenery, and perhaps send you to 
your chamber to endure a sleepless 
night. Then if you have arranged 
that at this post-office and the other 
you are to find letters from home 
on such a day, you will feel con- 
strained to stick to the appointed 
track ; and to put away any sugges- 
tion of those sudden deviations from 
all previous plans in which is found 
so great a part of the charm of 
travel. If you were very rich and 
could carry all your belongings 
with you, you might combine the 
freshness of foreign landscapes with 
the unanxious holiday-feeling of 
the retreat nearer home: but not 
many people are very rich. The 
fact is much to be regretted: for 
from the want of money arises 
mainly the tragedy of modern life. 
Let us not turn aside into too large 
asubject. Yet let the writer record 
his conviction, the result of much 
observation, that not only would 
people be incomparably happier if 
they were better off, but incompar- 
ably better. Certain men he knows 
who would be eloquent preachers, 
energetic parish-priests, leaders in 
the realm of speculative thought, 
were they not ham-strung, para- 
lysed, by the constant load of sordid 
care. It was a bachelor, with a 
good and ample income, who wrote 
the famous verse about ‘care’s un- 
thankful gloom.’ No man can give 
himself to the discussion of the 
great questions that concern hu- 
manity, while he cannot clothe his 
children or pay his butcher's bill. 
In a frowsy dwelling, pervaded by 
the howlings of quarrelsome, neg- 
lected little wretches, ever whacked 
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by a poor mother ruined by anxiety 
in temper and in health, who could 
be philosopher or poet ? 

Now let us put that away. It is 
not such a miserable world, after 
all. Let us look about us. 

It is vain to describe scenery. To 
many minds, such descriptions con- 
vey no clear idea: and where a clear 
idea is conveyed, it is generally, 
perhaps invariably, something en- 
tirely different from that which the 
writer or speaker designed. Facts 
may be stated. This is in the cen- 
tral Highlands of Scotland. Two 
rivers run hard by. Under our win- 
dows flows one, deep, smooth, 
here between banks of green 
grass, and three times as large 
as the Thames. It conveys to the 
sea three times as much fresh 
water. A quarter of a mile below 
this spot, it is joined by another 
river: swift, shallow, brawling, 
two hundred yards across, rapidly 
rising in rainy weather, rapidly 
falling. Each river is spanned by 
a long and graceful girder bridge 
of iron, carrying a railway. One 
of these great bridges ends on the 
farther side of the little garden of 
this house: and _ several times 
in the day every inmate of the 
house hastens to gaze at the swiftly 
passing train. It roars by, and dis- 
appears in the distance: disturbing 
for a minute the usual silence of 
the lonely place. On either hand 
rise great hills, following the course 
of the river, and making that long 
narrow valley which is here called a 
strath. The lower slopes of the 
hills are clad with rich woods : oaks, 
birches, limes, planes, chestnuts. 
Above the woods, the hills are 
covered with heather, and cut by 
steep bare ravines. 

It has been recorded, that when- 
soever the train passes, we all 
hasten to gaze at it with a fresh and 
lively interest. A thunderous sound 
attends its passage over the bridge : 
and one thinks of the extraordinary 
and prolonged roar which pervades 
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the city of Allahabad when a train 
tears along the huge viaduct which 
some miles off spans the great river. 
Simple enjoyments, flavourless in a 
more exciting life, gain a savour 
here. It is a good sign of a human 
being, old or young, if he care for 
such. There cannot be anything 
very bad about him. One such 
enjoyment shall be named. Let 
it be suggested, as a cheap luxury, 
easy of attainment, that going to 
Highland wildernesses, you select 
for your home a place nigh to 
«© station visited daily by that 
grand railway-train called the 
Limited Mail, Always with a cer- 
tain air of dignity do the railway 
people mention that name. Of 
course, when one speaks of the 
Limited Mail coming to a remote 
Highland station, it is not intended 
that the great array of post-office 
vans and carriages that tears away 
nightly from Euston Square and 
runs the first ninety miles without 
a stop, comes each morning, after 
its speedy midnight flight, to our 
little wooden shed amid the heathe ry 
hills, in its entirety. All that is 
meant is that a single handsome 
carriage, running on six wheels, and 
divided into tompartments of dif- 
ferent class, appears each morning 
about ten o'clock in the midst of a 
good many other carriages, having 
come all the way from London since 
eight the night before. The distance 
is close on five hundred miles. At 
eleven o'clock a.m. here in the 
wilderness we have the London 
letters and papers of the night be- 
fore. Let not simple-minded folk 
like us pretend to do other than feel 
that it is all very wonderful. And 
it is an interesting thing to such 
people to go down daily and behold 
the carriages that have come from 
the awful city and that are going 
thither. The traveller has his 
choice of ways, far apart. By the 
common expresses there come two 
London carriages. One is of var- 
nished teak: the other is claret- 
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coloured below and white as to its 
upper half. A little south of Perth 
these carriages will be severed. One 
will go by Berwick, Newcastle, 
York, Peterborough, to King’s Cross: 
the other by Carlisle, Preston, Staf- 
ford, Rugby, to Euston Square. 
Vast will be the territory they will 
compass; but they will reach Lon- 
don as nearly as possible at the 

same minute. How dazed these car- 
riages would be if they remembered 
all the scenes they pass through! 
Happily for themselves, they don’t. 
It is so with human beings who 
have seen a vast deal. They are 
neither the better nor the worse 
for it. Once upon a time, I was 
awe-stricken in the presence of the 
man who would incidentally say, 
‘When I was going into Jerusalem,’ 
or, ‘ While I was staying at Damas- 
cus.” Gradually, I ‘learned not to 
mind. For I found that Damascus 
had left no more trace on that man, 
than = purple Grampians upon 
the G. N. railway carriage. 

How the kindly rest sets one up, 
as the days go on! Everything is 
brightening. I have occasionally 
felt almost as though I could em- 
brace a Dissenter. The day seems 
long while it is passing over; yet 
the week looks like nothing when 
it is past. Without making any en- 
quiry, by an imperceptible accre- 
tion of information you come to 
know all about your neighbours. 
They likewise come to know all 
about you. The neighbours are 
poor; they live in a few  scat- 
tered cottages irregularly thrown 
down near the Ferry. Passing 
their doors, you are aware of 
the pleasant odour of burning 
peats. Every man. and every wo- 
man, has that gentle and refined 
address which marks the High- 
lander ; and which has_ made it be 
said so often by those coming for 
the first time to such regions, ~ that 
Every Highlander is a gentleman. 
Very different, indeed, is this cour- 
tesy of demeanour from the rude 
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and boorish tone to be found in 
certain parts of the Lowlands of 
this eminently republican country. 
A great and serious event of the 
day comes at eleven o’clock each 
forenoon. At that hour the post- 
man arrives, bearing letters and 
newspapers. Doubtless it is the 
case that unpleasant and even awful 
communications sometimes come 
by post: yet, in the main, post-time 
is an interesting and pleasant time. 
There have been seasons in the life 
of many, in which the daily recur- 
ring hour was anticipated with a 
shrinking fear, not without reason. 
But to most people, when things 
are going well, a large part of the 
interest of life comes of the arrival 
of their letters. And magazines, 
books, printers’ proofs, and many 
things beside, enter into the life of 
the household through the same 
channel. The entrance into your 
apartment of the little heap, borne 
by a careful hand, effectually 
arouses you. It is a blessing of 
the country that the post comes but 
once a day. The importance of the 
great event is frittered away when 
what it brings, instead of being 
presented to you in one mass, cones 
dropping in at three or four different 
hours. There is not the strong 
sensation. Here, post-time being 
past, the day restfully passes on. 
You saunter in shady lanes, in the 
wonderful antumn stillness: in the 
bright autumn sunshine, bright as 
it ever used to be. You stand and 
look at the river, where it rapidly 
flows on between green fields, run- 
ning almost level with its banks 
after a day of heavy rain. You 
gaze at the masses of oak foliage, 
still green ; and the changed colours 
of many trees, fading in yellow and 
crimson, Here and there, you have 
the crisp rustle underfoot of the 
fallen leaves. You get, systemati- 
cally and diligently, through solid 
reading, kept for such a leisurely 
space. 

I have opportunity to read but 
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little criticism. But in that little, 
I have of late read some things 
which seem to imply that the 
book must be bad which a great 
many people like; and that the 
book must be good, or is likely 
to be good, or is likely rather 
than otherwise to be good, which 
is liked by few. High-class work, 
the work of superior people, the 
work of the higher order of 
intellect, will be liked by few. 
I lately read a sentence to the 
effect, that books to write which 
demanded the most elevated intel- 
lect and the highest culture will in 
these days not reach a sale of five 
hundred copies, while a blinded 
public buy by tens of thousands the 
writings of A and B. Well, A and 
B may be very bad: but surely it 
is too much to assume that the fact 
that many people take pleasure in 
reading them proves it. This fact 
rather looks the other way: going 
to prove that they cannot be so very 
bad, after all. Iam not going to say 
a word except in entire good-nature : 
and so I shall not even suggest it 
as possible that such criticism is 
written by men and women who 
have not been able (although they 
tried their best) to interest any 
great number of their fellow-crea- 
tures; and who are glad to put 
their failure on a ground that 
flatters their self-conceit. Yet it 
vexes one to read grudging and de- 
preciatory praise of Dickens: praise 
passing into a sneer. He ‘hit the 
middle class between wind and 
water,’ and the like. At least, 
when a man says such things, he 
should come into the open. Who 
are you, that so speak of the kindly 
genius gone that touched and 
mended so many hearts? Come 
and stand side by side with him 
you carp at: then we shall know 
what your carping is worth; and 
possibly, too, why you carp so. 
Leaving the case of that popularity 
which is wide as the English-speak- 
ing portion of mankind, let us keep 
UU 
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to the humbler level of that depre- 
ciation which condemns far humbler 
folk: which condemns the author, 
the preacher; the painter, the essay- 
ist, just because many like them. 
Surely this is unreasonable. The 
thing may be good though many 
people like it: may be bad though 
liked by very few. 

After all, books are written to be 
read: and if they be so written that 
a great many people like to read 
them ; and if this be brought about 
without pandering to what is bad 
in human nature, without appealing 
to the baser instincts of the basest 
of mankind: they are a success, 
and must have something about 
them that makes them deserve 
success. I do not speak of the 
horrible literature that corrupts the 
lowest that can read: that is out 
of the argument. There are bad 
persons who’ like what appeals to 
the worst that is in them: and 
there is anend. But those who do 
not live exclusively among excep- 
tionally clever and learned folk: 
those who know the mass of edu- 
cated folk, of those whom we call 
ladies and gentlemen; know that 
they are not very clever, not very 
scholarly in the sense of having the 
classics at their finger-ends, not 
very well-informed in the sense of 
knowing as much as Macaulay’s 
schoolboy, not capable of very 
keen attention to very severe 
thought; likewise that many of 
them are very apt to mistake the 
meaning and purport of what is 
said to them unless tt be very 
distinctly said, mistaking it even 
to the extent of supposing that 
just the opposite is said of what 
is really said: and further, that 
they read mainly for pleasure’s sake 
and not for duty’s, that they must 
be attracted to read or they will 
not read atall, These things being 
so, surely it is a good work to 
provide what will please and inte- 
rest such people without doing 
them any harm: possibly while 
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humbly pushing them in the di- 
rection of being kind, forbearing, 
and contented. Surely it is a good 
work to provide such material, even 
though an exceptionally clever 
fellow here and there—or possibly 
only a very conceited or very envi- 
ous fellow—declares it very inferior 
stuff, and attacks it and its producer: 
criticising it as from a higher level, 
and strongly conveying that he 
could have done a great deal better 
himself. If the manufacture is up 
to the liking of about ninety-five 
educated men and women in ek 
hundred, the writer may well be 
content: and while his superior 
friend, whose productions never 
reached a second edition, rails on 
him, may comfort himself in the 
cheering prospect of a title-page 
whereon smiles the kindly legend, 
Tenth Edition ; or even Thirtieth. 
Then, who are the people who 
thus depreciate what is popular, 
and cry up what is caviare to the 
general: the latter including their 
own productions? Are they such 
superior folk? Let us each think 
of those in his own circle, who have 
of late been putting on an air of 
being twelve feet high. Probably, on 
careful measurement, these will be 
found to average about three feet 
and a half in height. In the 
writer’s experience, intellectual 
pretentiousness has not often gone 
with intellectual elevation. The 
true giants have ever been kind to 
those who are pigmies in compari- 
son. It would be easy and pleasant 
to give many instances: but of 
course that cannot fitly be done. 
Perhaps the popular man had 
it not in him to do anything 
more than he has done. But if he 
never evened himself to more than 
he has done, never pretended to 
anything higher ; there is no reason 
why you, being a great man (in 
your own judgment), should vilify 
and decry him for not being what 
he never claimed to be. Pickwick 
is not so great as Paradise Lost. 
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But Pickwick never pretended to 
be as great as Paradise Lost. And 
Pickwick finds its thousand readers 
for every one the greater work 
finds. Let us face the fact, that 
most people take up books when 
they are wearied: they want read- 
ing which shall be easy, and cost 
no effort; ‘a lay that shall not 
trouble them to think.’ And such 
as honestly provide most people 
with that do a good work and a 
true. Such are not intellectual 
giants. But they do not pretend to 
beso. Yet probably their inches are 
at least as many as those of some 
who swagger about, often declaring 
that they are twelve feet high. 

This treatise must be finished ere 
we go. And this is the last whole 
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day. To-morrow morning we de- 
part. Midway now in September. 
A bright sunshiny day: Autumn 
crispness in the air. The river 
running full, after abundant rain. 
The trees nearly as green as ever. 
The place has suddenly taken the 
peculiar look of a place from which 
one is departing. And there has 
arisen the feeling, common to 
human beings at the end of all 
holidays, that one ought to have 
enjoyed the place more, and the 
little holiday time. The inevitable 
task must be entered on: inwardly 
one shrinks a little from it: though 
former experience has taught that, 
once entered on, it will not be so 
bad after all. 


A. K. H. B. 
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ON THE DROWNING OF SHELLEY. 
By R. H. Horne, Autsor or ‘ Orton,’ &c. 


Let not high verse, mourning the memory 
Of that which is no more, or painting's woe, 
Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery 
Their own cold powers. Art and eloquence, 
And all the shows o’ the world, are frail 


and vain o 
To weep a loss that turns their lights to 
shade. Alastor, 


HE mind and its emotions are 
so happily constituted, that the 

soft winnowing wings of a few years 
suffice to sweep away all griefs that 
lie near the surface of our daily 
lives; but however mellowed the 
bitterness, and in many cases even 
sweetened by time, there are some 
griefs and regrets which never pass 
away. We may leave them for 
indefinite periods, but they never 
leave ws. The flame of the altar 
may die out, and yet the embers 
beneath are as living coals, ready 
with the first breath of wandering 
memories, or of sudden, apparently 
disconnected, and inexplicable as- 
sociations, to revive and cast their 
light upon every sacred image, and 
every vague form, as of old. How 
clearly do we trace in the works of 
the best living authors the gleam 
of those altar-flames, the influence 
of those grand idols of the intellect 
which first inspired their youth! 
No doubt but this is an iron age, 
hard, logical, incredulous, scientific, 
practical; but it is also beyond doubt 
that the present age is full of poe- 
try, of spirituality, of lofty aspira- 
tions. Science itself is no longer 
cultivated or esteemed as an intel- 
lectual antithesis and opponent of 
imagination and the ideal; on the 
contrary, the present day beholds, 
in the lectures of English, French, 
and German savans, and of men of 
the highest qualifications in litera- 
ture and art, the happy union of 
the most profound physical experi- 
ments and theories with the noblest 
exhibitions of imaginative effort and 


design. In the same hall, on the 
same platform, and sometimes with- 
in a few hours of each other, we 
may listen to the subtle speculations 
of Hamlet and to those of Huxley 
or Tyndall. An illustration of the 
physical basis of life ( protoplasm) 
by microscopic examinations of 
the common stinging nettle; or 
the display and analysis of the 
organic world of impalpable dust, 
which makes up so large a portion 
of the literal breath of human exist- 
ence, and of all the visible animal 
creation around us, has no longer 
any cold and isolated region of 
dogmatic academies, sealed studios, 
and cryptic laboratories, but may 
now be placed in fraternal proximity 
with readings from the ‘ Witch of 
Atlas’ and the ‘Hymn to Intel- 
lectual Beauty,’ or any other ideal 
creations that tend to elevate and 
purify mankind. 

Among the numerous influences 
that are always at work in making 
up the full essence and spirit of a 
man’s education, nobody will deny 
one of the very highest to be poe- 
try. Inusing this word, we shall 
not mean what is commonly known 
as ‘practical poetry,’ nor didactic 
poetry, fugitive levities, sectarian 
rhymes, nor well-meaning smooth 
and flowing verses of any kind 
‘just to wile away an hour;’ but 
that class of poetry which calls 
forth the finest powers of the ima- 
gination, opens up new and en- 
nobling trains of thought, emotion, 
and hope in men’s minds, which 
sinks deep into the heart no less 
than the intellect, and exercises 4 
gracious and happy influence over 
the future career of those whose 
sympathies are fully enlisted and 
impressed. Such has been the 
poetry of Shelley, of Keats, of 
Wordsworth; and such may be, in 
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various degrees, the future influence 
of the poetry of several men now 
living (although only one of them 
is at this day extensively read), none 
of whom are calculated to be popu- 
lar, unless through the medium of 
a national education very superior 
to anything of which we have any 
present experience or visible pro- 
spect. 

Who can estimate the degree 
and extent of the loss of any such 
divine influence as this, when pre- 
mature death snatches from us such 
aspirit ? When we contemplate the 
extraordinary genius and martyr- 
like self-devotion of character in 
Shelley (whatever views different 
minds may entertain as to the 
direction they took), commencing 
at an age literally of boyhood, 
what might we not have anticipated 
from the perfect ripening and steady 
adyance from maturity to age? Is 
it not remarkable how the world 
under-rates, if it does not entirely 
overlook for many years, some of its 
greatest blessings and benefactors ; 
while, on the other hand, there seem 
no bounds to the extent to which it 
will over-rate far less valuable pos- 
sessions, some of which are, in the 
truth of things, of scarcely any 
value whatever, except in their 
scarcity, their laughter-moving 
qualities, or from other factitious 
accidents? In the course of a lec- 
ture on the Life and Labours of 
Faraday, delivered last year in 
Melbourne by Mr. George Foord, 
analytical chemist and assayer to 
the Victorian Mint about to be 
established, an allusion was made 
to the extraordinary value which 
the world agrees to place upon cer- 
tain precious stones—such as the 
Koh-i-noor, and others of that class 
—most of them being at the present 
day in the greatest peril from the 
brilliant imitative manufactures of 
the French. But what, enquired 
the lecturer, is the real value to 
society of a gem which can only 
serve as the adornment of an indi- 
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vidual, and add to his or her ‘pride, 
pomp, and circumstance,’ while it 
only excites the vain admiration or 
the unloving envy of all beholders 
—in comparison with the bright 
intellect of any man whose life 
and labours promote the know- 
ledge, the wisdom, the refine- 
ment, or the general good of his 
fellow-creatures in his own period, 
and perhaps for ages to come? 
‘Such a man,’ said the lecturer, ‘ is 
the true gem of the world ; priceless 
beyond all others, though his real 
value may never be fully estimated 
till long after he has passed away.’ 
So may we say of the loss, the pre- 
mature and melancholy loss, of such 
a pearl beyond all price as the life 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, cast by 
destiny, and his own persevering 
blindness to danger, into the waste- 
ful waves, and the far deeper waters 
of eternity. 

Unfathomable Sea, whose waves are years! 


Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears! 


Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 
Who shall put forth on thee, 
Unfathomable Sea ? 

Poems of 1821. 


But it is by no means in allegory 
only, or in poetical figures, that 
Shelley makes these sadly prophetic 
allusions. Sometimes they even 
take a humorous colouring. In 
one of his letters to Mr. Ollier, 
where he speaks of Southey’s attack 
upon him in the Quarterly, he says : 


I was amused, too, with the finale: it is 
like the end of the first act of an opera, 
when that tremendous concordant discord 
sets up from the orchestra, and everybody 
talks and sings at once. It describes the 
result of my battle with their Omnipotent 
God; his pulling me under the sea by the 
hair of my head, like Pharaoh ; my calling 
out like the devil, who was game to the 
last ; swearing and cursing in all comic and 
horrid oaths, like a French postilion on 
Mount Cenis; entreating everybody to 
drown themselves; pretending not to be 
drowned myself; and, lastly, Jeing drowned. 


The above appears in the Shelley 
Memorials, edited by Lady Shelley 
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(with the valuable assistance of 
Mr. Edmund Ollier), who, in a 
foot-note, remarks that these allu- 
sions to drowning ‘are very sin- 
gular.’ They are much more than 
that. Their continual recurrence 
in allegory and ideality, in fancies 
and in matters of fact, in poetry 
and in prose—poems, narratives, 
essays, letters—together with his 
love, indeed his romantic passion 
for boating, or ‘going to sea’ at 
all seasons, totally regardless of all 
menacing signs of wind or waves, 
is something really wonderful. And 
there is another thing to wonder 
at, viz. to find how few have been 
the un-Christian and wicked para- 
dings of the favourite old saying 
about ‘a judgment’ falling upon a 
sinner. To what can we attribute 
this reticence among the bigots and 
fanatics (though far less in number 
at the present time, we rejoice to 
say) but to the purity and ex- 
altation of Shelley’s genius and 
writings having commenced their 
true work in the world, by their 
influence being felt more and more 
deeply and extensively as every 
year rolls onward? 

But, to revert to Shelley’s dally- 
ings with Destiny, his continual 
‘ temptings of his fate,’ as the saying 
goes, the collation will present a 
sadly curious series of under-plots, 
running like seas and storms, and 
rivers and cataracts through the 
whole of his eventful yet brief bio- 
graphy; with an arabesque border- 
ing of boats on embowered lakes, 
garlanded or impeded by flowering 
weeds and water-lilies; while on 
the sands and pebbles of the margin 
are seen the corals ‘made of bones,’ 
the pearls that ‘once were eyes,’ 
and the soft waving sedge and grass 
that represent his mortal garments 
which have ‘ suffered a sea-change.’ 

Passing over Shelley’s delight in 
boyhood, and long after the age of 
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boyhood, in setting little paper 
boats on the water, and being on 
one occasion so excited by the sport 
as to supply a deficiency of paper 
for the manufacture by folding and 
pinching up a 50l. bank-post bill, 
and launching it on a pond in 
Kensington Gardens, we will just 
chronicle in our list his jocular re. 
mark, quoted in a recent publica- 
tion,' that ‘ he would like drowning 
best.’ 

Shelley’s first ‘ good chance’ upon 
the open sea appears to have been 
in July 1814, when he crossed one 
evening, in an open boat, with Mrs, 
Shelley and her sister from Dover 
to Calais. The wind rose, and with 
it a ‘violent sea.’ They were ‘ pro- 
ceeding slowly against the wind, 
when suddenly a thunder-squall 
struck the sail, and the waves 
rushed into the boat.’ Let the 
reader bear in mind the simple 
term of an ‘open boat,’ i.e. a boat 
not protected by any deck, so that 
if she ships a few heavy seas in a 
storm, with no time for baling, or 
one very heavy sea, there is every 
probability that she will go down. 
After this first experience, there- 
fore, it would appear that they 
were ‘taught’ to try the very 
same chance on every available 
occasion. 

Sleeping at Dettingen, we arrived the 
next morning at Loffenburgh, where we 
engaged a small canoe to convey us to 
Mumph. I give these boats this Indian 
appellation, as they were of the rudest con- 
struction—long, narrow, and flat-bottomed: 
they consisted merely of straight pieces of 
board, unpainted, and nailed together with 
so little care that the water continually 
poured in at the crevices, and the boat 
perpetually required emptying. The river 
was rapid, and sped swiftly, breaking as it 
passed on innumerable rocks just covered 
by the water: it was a sight of some dread 
to see our frail boat winding among the 
eddies of the rocks, which it was death to 
touch, and when the slightest inclination on 
one side would instantly have overset it.— 
History of a Six Weeks’ Tour. 


‘Memoir, by W. M. Rossetti, preceding the annotated Poetical Works of Shelley. 
Moxon, 1870. 
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In order to proceed to Mayence, 
a boat was hired by Shelley, and 
the wind being ‘ violently against ’ 
them, of course they started. ‘Sud- 
denly the river grew narrow, and 
the boat dashed with inconceivable 
rapidity round the base of a rocky 
hill covered with pines.’ But as 
nothing serious happened, Mrs. 
Shelley says, ‘the following morn- 
ing we pursued our journey in a 
slight canoe’ (far more fragile than 
the previous boat), ‘in which every 
motion was accompanied with dan- 
ger. But they allowed themselves 
to be persuaded to abandon this 
very promising canoe for the dili- 
gence par eau. Nevertheless they 
had a narrow escape : 

The river was now of considerable width, 
and tossed by the wind into large waves. 
The same morning a boat, containing fifteen 
persons, in attempting to cross the water, 
had upset in the middle of the river, and 
every one in it perished. We saw the boat 
turned over, floating down the stream. This 
was a melancholy sight, yet ludicrously 
commented on by the batelier; almost the 
whole stock of whose French consisted in 
the word seulement. When we asked him 
what had happened, he answered, laying 
particular emphasis on this favourite dis- 
syllable—‘ C’est seulement un bateau, qui 
était seulement renversé, et tous les 
peuples sont seulement noyés.’ 

Arrived at Geneva, they hire a 
boat, the first thing, and sail on the 
lake every evening, the boat being 
‘managed ’ by Shelley and the two 
ladies ; that is to say, they allowed 
the boat to sail pretty much after 
‘its own sweet will,’ whether they 
went gliding along upon a ‘ glassy 
surface,’ or were ‘speeded by a 
strong wind.’ As to the possibility 
of an upset, not a thought ever 
crosses any one of the party, and 
Mrs. Shelley shares with her hus- 
band in the delightful sensation of 
‘the tossing of the boat,’ which 
‘raises their spirits’ and ‘ inspires 
them with unusual hilarity.’ These 
delights are renewed on every avail- 
able opportunity throughout this 
little tour; we are told that they 
continually enjoy their ‘evening 
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excursion on the water ;’ and it is 
not certain that they did not occa- 
sionally indulge in the same during 
thunder and lightning. It is ob- 
vious that in all these matters 
Shelley had inspired his fair com- 
panions with his own spirit. They 
all felt they had ‘ charmed lives.’ 


One night we enjoyed (sic) a finer storm 
than I had ever beheld before. The lake 
was lit up, the pines on Jura made visible, 
and all the scene illuminated for an in- 
stant, when a pitchy darkness succeeded, 
and the thunder came in frightful bursts 
over our heads amid the darkness... . 
We left Evian on the following morning, 
with a wind of such violence as to permit 
but one sail to be carried, [It is only sur- 
prising that Shelley did not urge them to 
carry two.] The waves also were exceed- 
ingly high, and our boat so heavily laden 
that there appeared to be some danger.— 
Shelley's Letters, 


Here is the scene which occurred 
when Shelley left Meillerie in com- 
pany with Lord Byron: 


The wind gradually increased in vio- 
lence, until it blew tremendously; and as 
it came from the remotest extremity of the 
lake, produced waves of a frightful height, 
and covered the whole surface with a chaos 
of foam. One of our boatmen, who was a 
dreadfully stupid fellow, persisted in hold- 
ing the sail at a time when the boat was on 
the point of being driven under water by 
the hurricane. On discovering his error, 
he let it entirely go, and the boat for a 
moment refused to obey the helm; in addi- 
tion, the rudder was so broken as to render 
the management of it very difficult; one 
wave fell in, and then another. My com- 
panion, an excellent swimmer, took off his 
cout; I did the same; and we sat with our 
arms crossed, every instant expecting to be 
swamped. The sail was, however, again 
held, the boat obeyed the helm, and still 
in imminent peril from the immensity of 
the waves, we arrived in a few minutes at 
a sheltered port, in the village of St. 
Gingoux.—Shelley’'s Letters. 


Shelley declares that his sensa- 
tions of terror at this near prospect 
of death were subordinate to those 
of pain and humiliation at the 
thought that his companion would 
risk his own life in attempting to 
save him. And this brings us to a 
fact, almost as remarkable as his 
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passion for the water, viz. that it 
never occurred to him to learn to 
swim. He who asserted, and his 
whole course of life shows how truly, 
that nothing stopped him which he 
had resolved to do; he who had 
such astonishing powers of applica- 
tion and industry to acquire any 
sort of knowledge he desired ; who 
could devote hour after hour to any 
language and science, any number 
of volumes of prose or poetry, hour 
after hour in boating matters, or 
pistol-shooting at a pumpkin,' never 
thought it important or advisable, 
though so constantly in peril of his 
life from drowning, to devote half 
an hour a day for a fortnight or less 
to learning to swim a few yards, 
or keep himself afloat for a time. 
How little would have saved him! 
His boat was watched by Captain 
Roberts from the top of Leghorn 
lighthouse. Several other vessels 
were sailing in the same direc- 
tion, and they were all obscured by 
the dark storm at the same time. 
‘When the clond passed onward,’ 
writes Mrs. Shelley, ‘Roberts looked 
again, and saw every other vessel 
sailing on the ocean except the 
little schooner, which had vanished.’ 
It seems that the boat was not cap- 
sized, but had shipped a heavy sea, 
which had carried her down, as she 
was found at the bottom with nearly 
all her gear uninjured, The opinion 
that the little boat had been run 
down by a larger craft for the sake 
of plunder must surely be a wild 
conjecture, as there were too many 
vessels near at hand. By one or 
other of these Shelley must have 
been picked up had he been able to 
swim but for a short time, or sim- 
ply to float about; and besides this, 
Captain Roberts would have seen 
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him and sent a boat immediately to 
his assistance.” 

This fatal boat had been built 
by Captain Roberts, who had, how- 
ever, thought the design of it bad, 
and so did Captain Trelawney, who 
offered the model of an American 
schooner; but the bad and unsafe 
model was preferred. Shelley is 
described as not being at all expert 
in managing a boat; moreover, it 
is obvious that he had a constant 
habit of reading or writing upon 
the water, and leaving the boat to 
take care of herself. He appears 
to have been reading Keats’s Eve 
of St. Agnes, a leaf of which was 
doubled back, ‘as if hastily thrust 
away when Shelley, absorbed in 
reading, was suddenly aroused by. 
the bursting squall!’ How astonish- 
ing all this seems! He evidently 
never kept any ‘look-out’ for the 
weather. Or, if he did look, it 
would appear that he almost always 
chose to embark when there were 
signs of bad weather; and, at any 
rate, no bad weather ever stopped 
him. On the fatal day in question 
the omens were enough to have 
alarmed anyone who was capable 
of apprehending danger on the 
sea. ‘The day was terribly hot, 
with a dull dense calmness ; clouds 
were gathering from the south- 
west, black and rugged. The 
Genoese mate of the Bolivar (Lord 
Byron’s vessel) remarked too truly 
to Trelawney that “the devil was 
brewing mischief.’ Under these 
circumstances, the self-doomed poet 
puts out to sea, with a volume of 
Auschylus in his pocket, and a 
volume of Keats in his hand! He 
regarded the sea only as a highly 
poetical object, full of serene or 
terrible delights; in fact, not as 


1 We ride out every evening as usual, and practise pistol-shooting at a pumpkin; 
and I am not sorry to observe that I approach towards my noble friend’s [Byron's] 
exactness of aim.—Shelley’s Letters. 

2 And how little would have saved the brave Captain Burgoyne ! 


that he could not venture a few yards in a rough sea, so as to reach the boat that bore 
the other survivors. 


It was evident 
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another element, but his own quite 
as much as the earth. Swimming, 
except in a boat, was out of the 
question. 

But there was just one occasion 
on which the idea of swimming 
occurred to him, or was suggested, 
and what he did was very charac- 
teristic, and ‘of a piece’ with all 
the rest. He rushed at once into 
deep water (to do the thing off- 
hand, and not to learn the art), and 
would certainly have been drowned 
but for the prompt assistance of a 
friend. 

If Shelley could feel and act in 
this manner in his practical life, we 
can little wonder at his method of 
treating the element of water in his 
poems. But he does something 
else, as will be admirably illustrated 
in the following unique extract 
from ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ in which 
‘a diver lean and strong’ winds his 
‘long arms’ round Cythna, and 
clasps her feet ‘with his knees like 
iron,’ in order to bear her under 
the water. Now, to an expert in 
the art, this would be possible, 
because such a man could swim 
very well even when bound hand 
and foot, by a supple action of the 
body; besides that, in the present 
case, one arm could often be spared 
from his burden. In this just pos- 
sible but certainly very trying posi- 
tion of the limbs for swimming or 
diving in a special and intricate di- 
rection, he plunges with her ‘among 
the closing waves.’ They pass 
‘through many a cavern,’ and 
among mighty shapes of sea- 
monsters, ‘that fled in wonder,’ 
and ‘among mightier shadows,’ 
until, getting under a dark rock, 
the diver touches a golden chain, 
and a sound like thunder arises : 


xI 


A stunning clang of massive bolts re- 
doubling 
Beneath the deep—a burst of waters 
driven 
As from the roots of the sea, raging and 
bubbling ; 
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And in that roof of crags a space was riven 
Through which there shone the emerald 
beams of heaven, 
Shot through the lines of many waves 
inwoven 
Like sunlight through acacia woods at 
v 


even, 

—— which his way the diver having 

cloven, 

Passed like a spark sent up out of a fiery 
oven. 


XII 
And then,’ she said, ‘he laid me in a cave 
Above the waters.’ 
Canto VII. 


Now, although the performance 
of the diver in bearing Cythna 
(who is not a fairy, we must re- 
member, but a mortal fair one) 
through all these submarine vicissi- 
tudes is sufficiently wonderful, the 
yet more wonderful thing is that 
the poet has totally forgotten the 
necessity for breathing all this time! 
Supposing a life-trained pearl-diver 
capable of enduring the fabulous 
periods which have now and then 
been stated without any reliable 
authority, how did the lady escape 
the usual suffocation ? This thought 
never occurred. Before the depar- 
ture of the diver it does just cross 
the poet’s imagination that he must 
‘rest one moment,’ and he then 
effects his escape by dashing down- 
wards through ‘a fountain round 
and vast,’ in which the ‘imprisoned 
wave boiled and leaped perpe- 
tually,’ and thus ‘winning the 
adverse depth ’—altogether a feat 
which will puzzle any swimmer 
of fifty years’ experience to fee} 
at all sure that he rightly under- 
stands. 

The foregoing passage may cer- 
tainly be taken as one of the ex- 
treme illustrations of this poetical, 
peculiar, and most romantic phase 
of Shelley’s mind; but though so 
highly romantic they all are yet in- 
tended as appertaining to real life, 
and not to fairy-land and the fine 
abstractions of the ideal. In this. 
latter treatment of the subject he 
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not only surpasses everybody else, 
but at times almost surpasses him- 
self. Not to speak of the passage 
where he says, ‘My soul is an en- 
chanted boat,’ which ‘floats on the 
silver waves’ of a fair siren’s 
‘ sweet singing,’ let the reader turn 
to the poem of ‘ The Witch of Atlas,’ 
and particularly note verse xlii., 
where he makes a boat fly down 
‘earthquaking cataracts,’ and ‘under 
unfathomable chasms,’ which _ be- 
come ‘the sepulchre’ of the pas- 
sengers, till they ‘tear a subterra- 
nean passage for the river.’ The 
descent of the boat ‘down the hoar 
pre cipice of spray’ is upborne by 
‘circling sunbows.’ As this beau- 
tiful poem appeared at a time 
when it was the critical custom to 
denounce or ridicule everything 
Shelley wrote, it seems wonderful 
that no delighted vulture ever 
managed to pounce upon these 
passages. Treating them dis- 
honestly as realities, or even as 
possible romances, how preposterous 
must they appear! The feat of the 
diver with Cythna is only impossible 
from the poet’s obvious forgetfulness 
of the number of minutes they must 
have been under water. 

If we now look for an extreme 
illustration of Shelley’s real-life 
view of this subject, we are imme- 
diately reminded of his ‘ having 
more than once declared’ (as we 
find in the Memoir of Rossetti and 
elsewhere) ‘that, in any such con- 
tingency, he would be no trouble 
to anybody, but go down at once.’ 
Taking, then, the foregoing ex- 
amples as the extremes of the real 
and the ideal, it may safely be as- 
serted, that if all were collected in 
prose and verse of the intermediate 
passages on this subject, they would 
nearly fill a small volume. We can 


only afford space for a few more of 


these illustrations. 


I have better health than I have known 
for a long time—ready for any stormy 
cruise. When will the ship be ready ?— 
Shelley's Letters, December 18, 1819. 
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I have lately been voyaging in a sea 
without my pilot [all this is said figuratively, 
but how exactly like the ordinary fact !}; 
and although my sail has often been torn, 
my boat become leaky, and the log lost, I 
have yet sailed, in a kind of way, from 
island to island, &e. I have been reading 

Calderon without you.— Shelley's Letters, 
aaa 16, 1819. 


Lady Shelley, in Chapter XI. of 
her extremely interesting volume, 
alludes to the shallowness in some 
places of the waters of the Arno, 
to meet which Shelley ‘contrived a 
boat of laths and pitched canvas,’ 
his Italian friends warning him that 
‘the amusement would lead to his 
death.’ On one occasion this thing 
of ‘shreds and patches’ got en- 
tangled among weeds, and was up- 
set. Shelley was extricated, though 
he fainted from the cold. In the 
very next sentence we are informed 
that he took Mrs. Shelley a trip to 
the mouth of the same river, ‘where 
the stream was then high and swift,’ 
the fatal fascination appearing to 
increase with the danger. 


We proceeded with a ¢ ntrary wind to 
Clarens, against a heavy swell. I never 
felt more strongly A thousand times, 
thought I 


What did the poet feel so strongly 
on this occasion of danger, and what 
did he think of a thousand times ? 
That he would not repeat these 
temerities, or that he would learn 
to swim? Far from it! He felt 
and thought only of Julia and St. 
Preux in La Nouvelle Héloise! This 
occurs in one of Shelley’s letters 
from Geneva. And again: 

Shelley 
made 


and I (wrote oe Williams) 
a stretch off the land, to try her. 

In short, we have now a per- 
fect plaything for the summer. [The fatal 
boat, since known not to have been sea- 
esas: fs i When Shelley was on 
board, he had his pape rs with him, and 
much of the ‘ Triumph of Life’ was written 
as he sailed or weltered on that sea which 
was soon to engulf him.—Mrs. Shelley's 
Notes on the Poems of 1822. 


The poet really acted on all these 
occasions as though he thought his 
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soul had truly been like an ‘en- 
chanted boat,’ and therefore his 
body was perfectly safe in any sea. 
In the lovely poem of ‘ Rosalind 
and Helen’ there is a sweet and 
most child-like description of a 
child’s boat : 
Sometimes a dry leaf for a boat, 
With a small feather for a sail; &ce. 


Just the thing Shelley would him- 
self have ventured in if he could 
have found a leaf and a feather 
large enough; and his wife would, 
with smiling joy, have accompanied 
him. An admirer of the poet (an 
Irish gentleman) has often been 
heard to say it was a mercy he did 
not manage to get drowned twenty 
times. But of all passages in his 
poems which recognise drowning as 
a reality, nothing can be more pro- 
foundly pathetic and magnanimous, 
and nothing more peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of Shelley, than that in 
which a spirit sings : 
I alit 

On a great ship, lightning-split ; 

And speeded hither on the sigh 

Of one who gave an enemy 

His plank—then plunged aside to die. 

Prometheus Unbound. 


Here is a direct description of 
the apparent exultation of the in- 
furiate sea over the sinking poet : 
My song, its pinions disarranged of might, 

Drooped. O’er it closed the echoes far 

away 
Of the great voice which did its flight sus- 
tain— 

As waves which lately paved his watery 

_ way 
Hiss round a drowner’s head in their tem- 

pestuous play. 
Ode to Liberty, 1820. 


The poet’s very idea of music 
often takes the form of some sea- 


born sorrow. When the spirit is 
mute, he says, the heart’s echoes 
have no song: 
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No song but sad dirges, 
Like the wind in a ruined cell, 
Or the mournful surges 
That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 
Poems of 1822. 
Mrs. Shelley alludes, with intense 
and placid emotion and the pathos 
of a quiet despair, to the prophetic 
character of the last stanza in the 
‘ Adonais,’ as directly applicable to 
Shelley—the manner of his loss and 
his star-like immortality. There is 
another poem, much less known, 
being very juvenile, the closing 
lines of which might with eqyal 
truth have been applied to herself: 
Oh! how could false hope rend a bosom 
s0 fair? 
Thy love’s pallid corse the wild surges are 
laving ; 
O’er his form the fierce swell of the tempest 
is raving ; 
But fear not, parting spirit! Thy goodness 
is saving 
In eternity’s bowers, a seat for thee there. 
Shelley's Lake Storm, 1808. 


It may be said frankly, and with- 
out either shame or boasting, that 
we English are a very matter-of- 
fact, unpoetical, prose-loving people ; 
while at the same time there is the 
incongruous fact that England has 
produced more really fine poets, 
from Geoffrey Chaucer down to this 
very day, than any other country 
in the world. Be this as it may, 
we believe it will be fully recognised 
by all who take profound and re- 
fined views of national education, 
that anyone who renders Great 
Britain more poetical, in the true 
sense and bearing of the term, con- 
fers a signal and valuable service 
on his country. That Percy Bysshe 
Shelley has done this, Lady Shelley 
claims for him in the Memorials 
modestly, but most justly; and the 
admirers of the poet, whom they 
regard as one of the divine ‘dead 
kings of melody,’ may be pardoned 
for thinking that he has done this 
in the highest degree. 
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SOME NOTES ON MODERN ITALIAN ART.’ 


eens art of to-day, like its 

literature, is too much a reflec- 
tion of the past. The former espe- 
cially is kept in existence rather by 
its traditions and erudition than by 
an understanding of the life of to- 
day. Government considers it a 
duty to foster art by means of 
academies, competitive exhibitions, 
free lectures, and the annual pur- 
chase of certain works. Art, like 
other education, being made a pen- 
sioner of the State, as might be 
expected, the public assumes no 
responsibility in the matter, except 
under official pressure or profes- 
sional clap-trap, when some per- 
sonal interest is at stake. Therejare 
no Italian buyers of works of art to 
speak of. Works purchased by the 
Government are usually put where 
they are little seen. In general they 
are not worthy of exhibition. Ussi’s 
forcible, realistic, melo-dramatic 


painting of the Expulsion of the 
Duke of Athens seems to have ex- 
hausted him, as he has accomplished 


nothing of moment since. The 
immense scenic pictures of the 
Destruction of the Cimbri by Ma- 
rius, by Altamura, clever in some 
details of design and composition, 
are, as wholes, dead in colour, and 
mere art-rant, marking the last 
stage of decadence of high historic 
work. Fedi’s marble group of the 
Rape of Polyxena has been placed 
by the Florentines in competitive 
proximity to the works of Michel 
Angelo, Donatello, Cellini, and Gio- 
vanni di Bologna. It is a note- 
worthy example of the Italian habit 
of looking behind instead of around 
or before in art and literature. 
Although the closely stuck drapery 
has a look of being just taken out of 
a wash tub and wrung, and a falling 
figure is always a grave esthetic 
defect, like stuttering in speech, 
yet, as a composition, it is a clever as 
it is a favourable illustration of the 


capacity of the modern academicians 
to treat whatever motives may be 
presented to them in-a skilful man- 
ner, devoid of other ambition than 
to make an effective tableau. 

The pest of modern classical and 
religious art is the predominance 
given to the model. So that this is 
conspicuous, and the artist himself 
intrusively manifested by visual 
evidences of academic legerdemain, 
the fundamental idea is left to shift 
for itself; but of very shame at 
its ignoble position, it hides its 
ethereal form from mortal eyes. If 
an author has nothing to say, fine 
words only serve to make his ignor- 
ance more evident to those who 
look beneath the surface of things. 
This is equally true of art, though 
the esthetic senses being more 
susceptible to flattery at first blush 
than the other intellectual faculties, 
because of their general want of 
training, they are oftener deceived 
into accepting the show for the 
substance of truth. How common it 
is now to see what are called beauti- 
ful works without any deeper emo- 
tion than a transient admiration of 
their clever execution! They fade 
at once out of the memory. Art 
of this character, however learned 
and arrogant, has no legitimate 
claim on the people if its motive 
be foreign to their sentiments and 
understanding. 

Benvenuti’s showy frescos in the 
Medicean Chapel at Florence, and 
his stupendous cartoons hung up 
like trophies in the Church of San 
Francesco at Arezzo, are fine speci- 
mens of modern eclecticism after the 
David style, as are Canova’s sculp- 
tures of his classical schooling. 
But all similar work, tasteful and 
admirable as it may seem, ranks as 
prize art, and may be developed 
anywhere by forced culture and 
rewards of merit. Deriving no 
sustenance from the life of a people, 
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the sensation it excites is partial 
and transitory, giving way to the 
next novelty of esthetic fashion. 
Its valuable technical qualities work 
mischief when mistaken for high 
art itself. Unless Italy ceases as 
entirely to live in her old esthetic 
as in her effete ecclesiastical and 
political training, her promise of a 
future in art commensurate to her 
ancient renown is absolutely no- 
thing. New Italy has to make its 
gods in its own image. A nation, 
like an individual, can make a 
genuine character for itself only by 
strenuous exertions in harmony 
with its specific conditions. Now, 
the clever artists of Italy look two 
ways at once for guidance—one eye 
turned on antiquity, and the other 
to the Imperial French school, 
which is as bad a guide in re- 
founding their national art as are 
Napoleonic ideas in remodelling 
their government. 

As examples of medieval faith 
and earnestness to contrast with 
modern treatment of similar mo- 
tives, look at the Gothic tombs of 
Ubertino di Bardi in Sta. Croce, 
Florence, by Giottino; andof Niccolo 
Acciajuoli by Orgagna in the sub- 
terranean chapel of the Certosa. 
Some living artists might give 
more correctly modelled or drawn 
conventional figures to support the 
sarcophagus or to receive the risen 
Bardi in the heaven to which he 
looks with clasped hands, but not 
one could compose a monument so 
Christian in feeling, and so tho- 
roughly beautiful and elegant in 
form, and with such purity of 
design. The same remark applies 
to Orgagna’s monument of the 
knightly founder of the Certosa. He 
les on his back in full armour, in 
marble sleep, with a calm assur- 
ance of immortality lighting up his 
war-worn features. The face of 
Donatello’s warrior saint of Eng- 
land in fighting guise, awaiting 
the attack of the arch enemy of 
man, is not more aglow than his. 
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There is still another sepulchral 
monument which forcibly illustrates 
the superiority of idea and execution 
of the medisvalists in work of this 
nature over all subsequent artists; of 
which, not to speak of the inane pro- 
ductions of the present, the pompous, 
tasteless, empty-minded monuments 
of the later Renaissance in Santa 
Croce at Florence, like those erected 
to Michel Angelo and Dante, are 
conspicuous examples. The one 
referred to, seldom visited, is in the 
little church of San Francesco di 
Paolo at the foot of the hill of 
Bellosguardo, and was put up in 
memory of Federigo, Bishop of 
Fiesole, A.D. 1459. Being the work 
of Lucca del Robbia, it is grandly 
simple and realistic—as broadly 
treated, but with more repose of 
style, as Michel Angelo himself 
could have done. Nowhere is the 
spiritual hope of ‘ sleeping in Jesus’ 
more admirably prefigured than in 
the placid slumbers of the pious 
prelate: evidently he will rise to 
joy unspeakable at the first note of 
the trumpet of resurrection. 

Turn now to Dupré's ‘Pieta, 
a much-lauded specimen of the 
Christian art of a.p. 1847. Some 
may claim that the drapery and 
anatomy are more scientifically 
treated than in the medieval sculp- 
ture, though they do not appear to 
me as being as correct in relation 
to the impression to be conveyed as 
a whole, however true any special 
detail may be. The composition is 
one of the frantic-ludicrous efforts 
which the sensational art of the day 
delights in; Dupré’s Cain being 
another, though less absurd, exhibi- 
tion of spasmodic posing of limbs 
and features in lieu of real passion. 

The Neapolitan Morelli paints 
sacred subjects in a less ludicrous, 
declamatory manner, but after a 
curious style, equally removed from 
any profound feeling. He is versa- 
tile and clever, but neither sincere 
nor skilful enough to revive the 
dubious merits of the Spagnuola 
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school of his native city, whose tech- 
nical eccentricities he affects. 
Ill-fated Bastianini, whose coun- 
trymen allowed him to starve on the 
wretched stipend of a bric-d-brac 
dealer, until they awoke to his 
merits only to see him die, was a 
noteworthy exception to the general 
want of original talent and genuine 
feeling of modern Italian sculptors. 
The authorities of the Louvre have 
borne striking testimony to his capa- 
city of modelling after the forcible, 
realistic manner of the school of 
Donatello, by buying for thirteen 
thousand six hundred francs his well- 
known bust of the Florentine poet 
Jerome Benivieni, who flourished in 
the fifteenth century ; an imitation of 
the style in vogue at that period. 
It was modelled from the person of 
a cigar maker dressed in the costume 
of the poet’s time, and sold to an 
antiquary for three hundred and 
sixty francs, who resold it to a 
French dealer, of whom his Govern- 
ment bought it, installing it among 


the genuine works of Michel Angelo, 
Settignano, and Cellini. Other spe- 
cimens of his ability to recall the 
souvenirs of the best Italian sculp- 


ture have been likewise sold as 
genuine antique. 

If Italy were to lose the mis- 
directed stimulus of government, 
and the foreign demand for her me- 
chanical repetitions and imitations 
of her former art, principally in its 
cheaper decorative aspects, every 
semblance of her old art life would 
be gone. She now proffers the 
cheapest market for ewesthetic com- 
monplaces. When the ‘desire of 
art is limited to grubbing among 
the half-buried works of former 
ages, it is well to obtain it on the 
spot where its objects can be manu- 
factured with the utmost facility. 
Still the realistic spirit of the age 
is showing itself even here. True, 
there is no landscape art proper, as 
at the north. Italians of the upper 
class, when they walk, which they 
seldom do, apparently consider it a 
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positive hardship or else a daint 

condescension on their part towards 
mother earth, for which she should 
be proud. To complete their satis. 
faction in their brief promenades, 
they must be followed like shadows 
by lackeys in livery, at a set distance, 
and be surrounded by a throng of 
fashionists whose personal appear- 
ance eclipses in their eyes any 
charms’ of nature. All Italians 
have an intense, lively admiration, 
in general volubly expressed, for 
the charms of the human figure. 
But what Italian gentleman ever 
looks on the landscape in the hearty 
English manner of enjoyment, 
makes any exertion to reach it, or 
ever alludes to it in conversation ? 
Those who own villas show a sort 
of kid-glove taste for gardens, 
mostly trimmed and arranged after 
a barber-shop fashion ; a rococo ar- 
rangement of flower-pots, fountains, 
vases, bric-d-brac objects, and redun- 
dant sculpture, sometimes painted 
wooden figures, sentinels on duty, 
and miniature forts and castles, with 
geometrically laid out walks, and 
vegetation cut and tormented into 
all sorts of unnaturalness and for- 
mality. The oddest bit of decora- 
tive sculpture I ever saw was in a 
Roman villa: it consisted of a 
painted stone sheet or piece of domes- 
tic drapery, hanging out of a mock 
window as if to air or dry. The 
tradesman takes his taste from his 
superiors. Withthem artifice equally 
distorts or misrepresents nature— 
only its forms are more on the scale 
of toys. As for the average peasant, 
any genuine sympathy with the 
landscape would be an intellectual 
operation out of his range. I recol- 
lect calling the attention of one to 
a beautiful view near Serravallo. 
The sole response was that since the 
change of government everything 
had gone wrong; meaning that 
wine, salt, and bread were dearer, 
and beyond their connection with 


the landscape it was nothing to 
him. 
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This universal apathy as regards 
one of the most simple and satis- 
factory sources of human happiness 
in a country where it most abounds, 
springs from no inherent defect of 
esthetic temperament, but from a 
defective mental training, which 
has made the Italians one of the 
most materialistic and least ima- 
ginative of modern peoples. Ex- 
tremely quick and acute in observa- 
tion, the desire of the seekers of 
pleasure goes towards persons, or 
that which, to use their own ex- 
pressive phrase, ‘makes a figure’ 
in the world. With the stu- 
dious it is directed towards ab- 
stract science, antiquarianism, di- 
lettantism, and whatever regards 
man’s past history more than his 
present relations to the nature amid 
which he dwells. 

Genre motives are not so entirely 
wanting as those of landscape. 
Some stone carvers put pantaloons 
on their Cupids as a concession to 
modern realism, and sell scores of 
stone Washingtons and Franklins, in 
the guise of little boys, to American 
amateurs of the simple and inane 
in art. Others carve the fleeting 
modes of the day in the effigies of 
their sitters, without regard to 
idealisms of any sort. There are a 
few genre painters, but of no special 
promise. The present incapacity of 
Italians in this direction must be 
seen to be understood. It proceeds 
from the national inaptitude of 
enjoyment of this class of motives. 
In caricature there is far more 
talent, somewhat blasphemous, irre- 
verent, and often severely personal, 
as regards religious and political 
topics, but of a much higher grade 
than exists in France. Architecture 
shares the low condition of the 
other branches. There is, however, 
among persons of culture a loving, 
intelligent appreciation of whatever 
is fine in the past, a pride in pre- 
serving it, and nice esthetic discern- 
ment displayed in designs for com- 
pleting or restoring medisval work 
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in the likeness of the original. Yet 
the restorations of the Duomo of 
Perugia are as bad as can be, being 
of a meretricious, café order. Not 
even in America can there be found 
public buildings more wanting in 
esthetic character than recent edi- 
fices constructed for the Italian 
Government, especially in Florence. 
It is inconceivable how the archi- 
tects succeeded, in face of the old 
architecture of the city, in uniting 
so much homeliness and wrongness 
of general masses, mostly sham 
constructive ornamentation, to so 
much absolute poverty or ugliness 
of detail. The late Renaissance 
exhausted the base capacities of 
meretricious sensuality and pride 
of vulgar display, but this modern 
no-style is the very idealism of 
sesthetic meanness and incapacity. 
Turin shows somewhat better work. 
The constructive features of its 
great railway station are appro- 
priate and dignified, manifesting 
fair invention in the direction that 
modern architecture on a large 
scale, combining popular uses and 
needs with grandeur of effect, seems 
likely to take; but many of the 
decorative details are unworthy of 
its general appearance. 

Two works, showing some ten- 
dency of modern Italian sculptors 
to escape out of the idealisms and 
traditions of the past, are necessary 
to mention in this connection. 
One of these is the well-known, 
prosaic ‘ Dying Napoleon’ of Vela, 
as thoroughly realistic in conception 
and execution as the utmost stickler 
for naturalism in art could desire, 
and yet sufficiently picturesquely 
graphic in treatment to move the 
sentiments to some activity suitable 
to the occasion, without calling up 
any of the grandeur of circumstance 
that attaches itself to the moribund 
warrior. The other is a pure bit of 
idealism of a novel character for 
that school. I refer to Corti’s statue 
of Satan—not with the traditional 
horns, hoofs, and tail, a superlative 
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monster of ugly mien, but a veritable 
fallen Son of the Morning; beauti- 
ful in form in the Grecian sense of 
godlike, strong of limb, determined 
of will and sinister of aspect; a 
being enveloped in doubt, despair, 
and guilt, but sufficiently attractive 
physically to cast a spell on man- 
kind, or to attract their sin-yearning 
sympathies towards him. Aisthe- 
tically considered, it is a genuine 
devil of the right stamp to fascinate, 
tempt, and terrify mortals—one of 
themselves, superhumanly power- 
ful, wicked, and ambitious. But as 
a conception it is not so original as 
it looks at first view. The Etrus- 
can sepulchral sculptures contain 
numberless figures of a correspond- 
ing type and import; beneficent 
and maleficent genii or furies, they 
were called three thousand years 
ago. It is, however, a wholesome 


symptom of progress to find at least 
one Italian sculptor of the day 
going back to the genius of his 


remote ancestors for guidance and 
motives in the grander element of 
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art, in which they were so conspi- 
cuously original and great. 

Despite this example, for the 
moment Italy has neither an ideal 
art like its old, nor has it yet deve- 
loped the realistic manner which 
dominates in countries more espe- 
cially given to democratic ideas and 
more advanced notions of domestic 
life. But the prevailing disquiet 
points to radical changes which may 
finally recreate art on a more popu- 
lar and original basis, revivify 
religion, and promote the general 
welfare of the country. Unless this 
is accomplished, there is even less 
practical foundation for Gioberti’s 
theory of the supremacy of the 
Latin races in Italy than in France 
under the lead of Napoleonic ideas. 
How can any student of history, or 
statesman, maintain such an opinion 
in face of the rapid advance and 
increasing pressure of the Teutonic 
and Anglo-Saxon peoples over all 
the Latin forms of civilisation in 
the present juncture of human des- 
tiny ? J. JACKSON TARVES. 
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THE FIJI ISLANDS IN 1868, 1869, AND 1870. 


HAD long wished to see Fiji. 
| All or most of the islands in the 
South Pacific had been trodden by 
my foot, but the opportunity to visit 
this group never presented itself, 
until one morning, I being then in 
New South Wales, the columns of 
the Sydney Morning Herald set apart 
for advertising shipping contained 
the announcement that the fine and 
powerful steamship Albion, of 1,000 
tons register, would leave Port Jack- 
son on May 12, calling at the islands 
en route to Japan. 

On the day named, joined by a 
friend, we went on board and found 
the Albion an exceedingly com- 
fortable and well-appointed ship : 
there was much bustle and excite- 
ment, and the vessel’s decks were a 
good deal crowded. The owners, 
enterprising men, were taking 


cattle, sheep, dogs, as a speculation 


to Japan, and, to crown all, an 
omnibus, which had seen consider- 
able service near Wynyard Square 
in Sydney, and was now intended 
to run between Yokohama and some 
eutlying Japanese suburb. 

Although the Albion was too 
deep at starting, we made pretty fine 
weather, and in two days sighted 
Lord Howe’s Island and the pinnacle 
of Ball’s Pyramid, passing between 
them. 

In the next few days we had time 
to make the acquaintance of our 
fellow-passengers, of whom there 
were fifty-two in the saloon. We 
found the greater number from New 
Zealand, attracted by the glowing 
accounts from Japan, determined 
on trying their luck in that part of 
the world; several for the islands 
from which they had heard such 
famous reports of cotton growing, 
and the ladies, of whom there were 
ten, were pleased to follow where 
their protectors led. 

From the increased speed of the 
ship as she got lighter we made 
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nine knots against a steady north- 
east trade wind. On the ninth day 
of our being out we were told by 
the captain that we should pass 
between the Islands of Kantavu 
and Benga at night-time. Few re- 
tired early to rest, all anxious to get 
even a glimpse, though an obscured 
one, of this famous group of islands. 
We were rewarded for our efforts, 
for about twelve o’clock we were 
abreast of Mount Washington, the 
most westerly point of the southern 
Island of Kantavu, towering into 
the sky some 4,000 feet. All night 
as we steamed along could be dis- 
tinguished the torches of the natives 
as they fished on the reefs, and 
having made such an excellent land- 
fall we could tell to an hour the 
time of our arrival at Levuka. 

The morning sun rose on a scene 
of indescribable grandeur ; we were 
sailing along the reefs of Viti Levu 
and had islands on either hand. 
The high land of the large island 
running up into mountains 5,000 
feet high, with the level fringe at 
their base, the groves of cocoanut 
trees at the water’s edge, the glis- 
tening of the sun on the reefs, with 
the mirror-like smoothness of the 
belt of water between the reefs and 
the shore, all went to make up a pic- 
ture such as is not to be surpassed 
in any part of the world. 

We steam on rapidly and open 
out the port of destination, the land 
of adoption for several of our pas- 
sengers, who, peering into the nooks 
and little valleys of the island of 
Ovalau, exclaim, What a Paradise! 
Arrived off the port of Levuka, the 
captain ‘eased her,’ but no boat 
with a pilot making her appearance, 
he stood on and entered between 
reefs with the sea surging and boil- 
ing on them, into the most placid 
and beautiful harbour a captain 
could possibly wish to put his ship in. 

We dropped anchor at eleven 
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o’clock on the morning of the 21st, 
having completed the distance from 
Sydney, 1,738 miles, under half- 
steam in nine days. The mail 
steamers will do the same distance 
in six days. Soon several little 
boats pushed off from shore, and 
the well-filled mail-bag having been 
handed to the clerk of H.B.M. 
Consul, we also prepared for a walk 
on the beach. The shore was hard 
and stony, and the walk circum- 
scribed, as Levuka is hemmed in on 
both sides by high rocks and pre- 
cipitous hills, so that there is barely 
building room for any more houses 
unless the ground behind be ter- 
raced out, and the plateau on the 
top made use of to make an upper 
and lower town. It did not take 
long to run through the settlement, 
but what we saw convinced us the 
elements of civilisation abound. 
We saw the new reading-room and 
the Protestant church, and at the 
extreme end of the village the Cath- 
olic place of worship. The French 
priests with their assistants were 
hard at work building a fine little 
schooner, which was intended to 
cruise to other islands of the group 
where the mission had stations. 
Having heard that King Tha- 
kombau (or, as he was better known 
at the islands, the Vuni Valu, 
‘Root of War’) was on board the 
Albion, we hastened off to get a 
glimpse of his sable Majesty. We 
found he was accompanied by his 
sons Ratu Timothy and Joseph, 
some of his chiefs, and two of the 
Wesleyan missionaries. An intro- 
duction having taken place, the 
King rose and paced up and down 
before the mirrors. He was dressed 
(and so were all his chiefs) in a 
‘round-about’ tapa of native cloth 
and calico, a light island costume. 
Whichever way his Majesty turned 
he found himself reflected. He had 
already been introduced to several 
of the ladies, and standing before 
one of the mirrors he smoothed his 
eyebrows, stroked his eyelashes, and 
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when asked why he was Adonising, 
his Majesty calmly replied that he 
wished to make himself comely in 
the eyes of the ladies. The King 
was shown all over the ship, but 
what .pleased him most was the 
working of the steam winch. 

He had arrived in the morning 
early from his little Island of Bau 
(the Westminster of the group) dis- 
tant about thirty-five miles from 
Levuka, It appears the evening 
previous he had spent with the 
Wesleyan missionary, when the 
conversation turned on the proba- 
bility of making iron swim; the 
King instanced the American axe 
that had fallen from his double 
canoe and sunk; he told one of his 
men to dive for it, and the water 
being pretty deep it gave some little 
trouble to get up. ‘ Well,’ the mis- 
sionary replied, ‘some day you will 
perhaps see aniron ship.’ At which 
the old gentleman gave an incredu- 
lous smile and said, ‘ When I see 
[ shall believe.’ The day following 
his wish was gratified ; our steamer 
came into the port, and on coming 
alongside he was told to try and cut 
the vessel with his knife, and found 
with great astonishment that it was 
really of iron. 

Business of importance having 
to be transacted the following day 
with the King on board the vessel 
in connection with the payment 
of a certain debt he owed the 
American Government, and _ to 
arrange which delegates had come 
down from the colonies, it was 
determined after the business was 
settled to give him and his 
chiefs a banquet. This was served 
up in unexceptionable style, his sons 
and chiefs, dressed as on the pre- 
vious day, sitting side by side with 
the ladies. Ratu Timothy had on 
his right a young lady who wore 
her hair in the new style of ‘ friz,’ 
which attracted his attention in a 
manner that amused all who were 
at the table, as he had only been in 
the habit of seeing the sedate and 
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plainly apparelled wives of the 
missionaries, so that this new in- 
novation to him was one of great 
novelty and delight. At table the 
King and chiefs behaved as men of 
rank are expected to do, and even 
when the olives were introduced 
they were eaten by them without a 
grimace. The party remained on 
board till late, and the following 
morning left for their island-home. 

The Albion after landing pas- 
sengers and their merchandise 
sailed for Japan, where she has since 
been doing good service for the 
government of that country in con- 
veying troops to the disturbed dis- 
tricts. 

No vessel coming in to take us to 
the colonies, we availed ourselves of 
the delay to visit the large island 
of Viti Levu and the district of the 
Rewa. 

Having engaged a native crew 
and whaleboat we started on the 
Rewa expedition. The distance we 
had to go the first day was about 
forty miles, which, with the help 
of a nice breeze, good tide, and 
strong arms, we accomplished by 
sundown. Arrived at the hotel 
and the evening meal passed, we 
prepared to rest, but the musquitoes 
in spite of the curtains kept us wide 
awake, and it was only when the 
crowing of the roosters told us morn- 
ing was making that we managed to 
doze off. It seemed as if all the 
musquitoes in Fiji had assembled at 
this point and were having a par- 
liament and we the unfortunate 
reporters to make note of the pro- 
ceedings. A dip in the Rewa and 
an excellent breakfast of fish, fowl, 
and flesh fitted us for the trip up 
the river. We chartered two 
Fijians to paddle us, a comfortable 
canoe having been kindly lent by 
one of the settlers. The arrange- 
ment we made was, they were to re- 
main with us until we had been as 
high up the river as we wished, to 
return us whence we started, and to 
be paid the magnificent sum of one 
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shilling each. This contract they 
carried out to the letter, and were 
rewarded with something extra for 
their fidelity. The Rewa for a con- 
siderable distance is tidal, and for 
fifty miles from its mouth is nearly 
as wide as the Thames at London 
Bridge. Planters line its banks, 
and the cleared cultivated ground 
planted with cotton, tobacco, maize, 
coffee, and large patches of sugar- 
cane, shows the indomitable energy 
and perseverance of the Anglo- 
Saxon race wherever they settle 
down. We hauled on shore at a 
planter’s house to whom we had 
letters of introduction, and who 
made us feel at once at home. A 
bountiful meal was soon provided 
by his native boys, and before the 
sun went to rest we strolled over 
the cotton and coffee plantation. 
The men, however, previous to this 
had done their allotted work, and as 
we passed their houses we heard 
them singing and dancing as if 
they were happy and contented 
with their lot, and we believe they 
were, for a fatter and better con- 
ditioned race we never saw, and 
their work, which consisted princi- 
pally of weeding, and in the season 
gathering the cotton, was of a 
description that women could easily 
have done. 

The arrangement made by them 
and the planters was they were to 
be paid 4/. per annum and fed, and 
after their term of service (if they 
so desired it) they were to be re- 
turned to their own islands. But 
few avail themselves of the condi- 
tion, and most prefer entering upon 
another contract on the same terms 
with their oldemployers. The labour 
question is one of some difficulty, and 
no doubt has been made the means 
of gross wrong to many of the poor 
creatures smuggled away to New 
Caledonia, Fiji, and Queensland. 
I believe, however, that were the 
enterprise put on a proper basis, and 
if responsible super-cargoes were 
sent with each vessel to collect 
XxX2 
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natives, there would be no difficulty 
in getting all the labour necessary, 
assisted by the Fijians, to carry on 
the work of planting all through the 
g~up. Let large and well-ventilated 
vessels be chartered, with humane 
captains, and all concerned im- 
pressed with a due sense of their 
responsibilities, thousands of 
landers would prefer Fiji to their 
own wretched islets, where nothing 
can be got but fish, cocoa-nuts, and 
brackish water ; while, on the other 
hand, they come to a country where 
Christian instruction is imparted, 
with abundant food, pure water to 
drink, and where they can wash 
their bodies in the running streams 
after their day’s work, so that what 
is now, under bad management, a 
curse can be made a blessing. 

Early next morning we con- 
tinued our up-river journey: the 
weather had changed, and as we got 
higher it rained heavily ; the water- 
falls, of which there were several 
on our right and left, increased in 
volume, and added considerably to 
swell the river, which we found 
difficult to ascend except by keep- 
ing close in to the bank, out of the 
strong current. 

At every turn we came upon 
plantations, and Fiji hospitality was 
carried out to the letter, for the 
settler having been apprised by the 
natives of our approach invited us 
to land and stay two or three days or 
longer if we so desired. Our time, 
however, being limited, we had to 
pass many a friendly hail with 
simply the usual recognition of 
‘Good day! What news?’ 

A few more hours’ paddling 
brought us to the extent of our 
journey, eighty-five miles from 
Rewa’s mouth, and landing we 
walked across a beautiful planta- 
tion of cotton, the property of 
Messrs. Luke and Redesdale. Here 
we found the tree in all its stages, 
from the little plant of a few days 
old to the more sturdy root 
and branches laden with cotton 


is- 
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ready for picking. All the labour 
on this plantation was performed 
by Fijians, with whom as field 
hands the proprietors were much 
pleased. We gathered from the 
planters that the Rewa was not 
the best locality to grow cotton 
in, from the large rainfall through 
the year; but for sugar-cane it 
was unsurpassed, as the saccharine 
plant can absorb any reasonable 
quantity of moisture. Hence it is 
the Rewa planters are prepared at 
any moment to change their crop, 
and will hail with pleasure the 
arrival among them of a sugar 
plant on a large scale. Markets 
for all they can make are close to 
them in New Zealand and the 
Australias, and this in a large 
measure would put a stop to im- 
portation from the Mauritius and 
Manilla, whence the colonies at pre- 
sent draw their supplies. 

An enterprising settler told us 
that he had made from one acre of 
cane 1,200 gallons of molasses, and 
another gentleman, a Swede, said 
that he was quite sure an acre of 
Fiji soil would carry 25,000 canes. 
A good opening, surely, for the 
sugar maker, supported as he would 
be by all the settlers on both sides 
of the river growing cane to supply 
his mill. 

We spent several days visiting 
the plantations and obtained much 
valuable information from the re- 
sidents with whom we were brought 
in contact. 

The Fiji Islands are about two 
hundred in number; the largest of 
them, Viti Levu, is about the size of 
Corsica and contains 50,000 inhabit- 
ants. It has several splendid har- 
bours: the finest, Suva, which the 
Atlantic and Pacific Steam Navi- 
tion Company will make their 
calling-place, is a town already of 
some importance, and must ulti- 
mately become the entrepét for the 
rest of the group. 

Fiji is 1,738 miles from New 
South Wales, 1,000 miles from New 
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Zealand, and about 600 from New 
Caledonia. There are other fine 
groups of islands, such as the 
Friendly, and Samoan, but all must 
yield the palm to Fiji in importance. 

The population of Fiji numbers 
nearly 150,000, 2,000 of whom are 
whites and half-castes. 

The exports of cotton last year 
reached 4,000 bales, the largest por- 
tion Sea Island, of an average of 
300 Ibs. each bale. The quantity of 
cocoa-nut oil exported reached 500 
tuns, the larger portion of which 
was the produce of Fiji, assisted by 
contributions from the neighbouring 
small islands, 

Besides cotton and cocoa-nut oil, 
they have coffee, oranges, maize, the 
latter yielding 150 to 200 bushels 
per acre, and, with the oranges, 
tinding a ready sale in the New Zea- 
land market. Then, again, the biche 
de mer, or trepang of commerce, is 
gathered in considerable quantity 
and sent to China, where the man- 
darins and nobles use it in soup. 
This article is expected to supersede 
by-and-by the use of cod liver oil in 
cases of consumption. 

On some of the islands are valu- 
able beds of the mother-o’-pearl 
oyster. The Fijians are ouly ordi- 
nary divers, but natives from the 
Dangerous Archipelago (Pannotu 
group), to the eastward of Tahiti, 
are men for this work. We have 
seen one of them go down in twenty 
fathoms of water to reach an anchor 
that had been ‘slipt’ by the captain, 
and which was regained by this 
man’s ‘ veering’ a small line through 
the ring, to which line was attached 
astout warp. For this work he was 
paid double the price asked, receiv- 
ing for his labour forty fathoms of 
calico instead of twenty, a payment 
that would make him comfortable 
for the rest of the year. 

The fruits in Fiji are not numer- 
ous, but excellent in quality: banana, 
pine apple, the vii or Brazilian 
plum, custard apple, guava, and 
oranges are the principal. In vege- 
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tables they have the sweet potato, 
taro, yam; and all English seeds, 
such as lettuce, radish, turnip, &c., 
grow very well. From experiments 
just being made, it is expected the 
Assam tea will find a habitat. 

The Fijis lie in latitude 15° to 20° 
South Pacific, and longitude 177° E. 
to 177° W. The climate nine months 
of the year cannot be surpassed, 
the thermometer ranging from 75° 
to 80° at mid-day, falling at night 
to 55° and 60°. 

Krom December to March it is 
hotter, and may be termed disagree- 
able ; a great deal of rain falls, and 
the thermometer runs up to 95° and 
100° in the shade. At this season 
also high winds or hurricanes may 
be expected—although not nearly so 
violent as those in the West Indies 
or Mauritius, yet sufficiently strong 
to blow down native houses and 
damage the cotton crop. 

The government of the country 
is difficult to describe: King Tha- 
kombau and his chiefs hold the 
principal authority, and this is 
being strengthened by delegates 
representing the interests of the 
whites being sent to Parliament to 
help him and his people to frame 
laws for the good of the group. In 
this way his power is being con- 
solidated. 

It is now seventeen years since 
the King embraced Christianity 
through the efforts of the Wesleyan 
missionaries; his example and in- 
fluence have done much throughout 
Fiji, as is evidenced by the large 
numbers attending Christian in- 
struction. It is said 110,000 attend 
the churches on Sunday besides 
a considerable number on week 
days. Of the agencies employed 
to work out this scheme there are 
twelve Wesleyan missionaries and 
a host of native teachers; ere 
long all Fiji or nearly so will 
become nominally Christian. Th 
French Roman Catholic priests 
work away, but not with much 
sign of progress ; they have been in 
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Fiji now for the past twenty-six 
years, and scarcely can they collect 
2,000 converts. Communication is 
frequent between the colonies, New 
Zealand, and the islands, by small 
vessels, but a new Steam Packet 
Company about being floated will 
revolutionise this; they engage to 
land passengers in Fiji by sea and 
railway on the thirty-fifth day from 
leaving England and on the fortieth 
in New South Wales. 

We would not advise anyone 
to settle in Fiji without being pos- 
sessed of sool.; with this sum he 
‘an purchase his land and pro- 
perly establish himself by getting 
in his seed ; after that the crop he 
raises will do the rest. He must 
not be afraid of putting forth his 
strength ; the soil will respond to 
his efforts; where good seed is 
planted it never fails to produce. He 
must make up his mind to live a 
life of solitude for some years, but 
if his heart be in the work he will 
scarcely find time to be dull. 

The cession of the islands has 
twice been offered the British Go- 
vernment, and declined. They are a 
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group that would at once pay all 
the expense of their government, 
and year by year have a larger re- 
venue. The policy of Great Britain 
is in strong contrast in this respect 
to that of other European Govern- 
ments. 

The French have in the Pacific 
the Marquesas, the Society group, 
of which Tahiti is the principal 
island, nominally Wallis and Futana, 
positively New Caledonia; and the 
New Hebrides and the Loyalties 
are gradually being included, and 
will ere long have the tricolour 
flying over them. Prussia has 
made a small advance and pur- 
chased the famous island of Juan 
Fernandez from the Chili Govern- 
ment, and is looking about for more. 
America is annexing several islands 
in the West Indies, and we should 
not be surprised to see her extend- 
ing her power in the Pacific. Fiji 
is a tempting morsel, and the little 
complications arising there between 
the American Government and the 
natives point to a time not far distant 
when the Republican flag will wave 
over the whole group. 
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THE PERSONAL HISTORY 


T is the interest of the human 
| race to prevent the revival of 
Imperialism in France. It taints 
whatever it touches: it corrupts, 
enslaves, demoralises, or debases 
whatever falls beneath its influence 
or comes within its reach. Three 
times over (1814, 1815, 1870) i 
has caused the merited humiliation 
of a great and proud people; and 
times innumerable it has been pro- 
ductive of desolating and devastat- 
ing wars. Were its downfall an 
admitted fact, there might be no 
necessity for reverting to it; but, 
far from this being so, its satellites 
are busily intriguing for its restora- 
tion: they have established a daily 
newspaper in London for the ad- 
vocacy of its claims ; and relying on 
Danton’s doctrine of audacity, they 
do not hesitate to proclaim that all 
the evils alleged to have been 


brought upon France and Europe 
by the Second Empire are really 


owing to democracy. The Third 
Napoleon has simply been betrayed 
like the First. Voila tout. He has 
done no wrong. It was the Re- 
publicans, with Jules Favre at their 
head, that crippled his levies, 
limited his resources, starved his 
troops, and, under false pretences of 
economy, prevented him from com- 
pleting the otherwise easy and 
inevitable advance upon Berlin. 
His conduct throughout has been 
beyond all praise, and his very 
conquerors bear testimony to the 
courage, constancy, and magnani- 
mity he has displayed in his reverses. 
Give him one chance more; and, in 
his own memorable words, tout peut 
se rétablir, At all events, preserve 
the dynasty for the sake of the 
fruits it may bring forth under the 
hopeful scion w ho has received the 
bapté me de fe U. 

Such are the topics unceasingly 
pressed by the unscrupulous adven- 
turers who made so good a thing of 
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the Second Empire, and do not de- 
spair of making an equally good 
thing of a Third; knowing full 
well that they have millions of ig- 
norant peasantry to fall back upon. 
Here, however, is their difficulty. 
The Second Empire rested on le 
sabre et le vote: they may gain the 
vote, but how are they to gain the 
sabre ? The soldiers of Metz and 
Sedan must certainly know whether 
they were led to victory or defeat, 
and may be expected to enlighten 
their respective communes on their 
return home on the material ques- 
tions whether military genius and 
personal intrepidity are or are not 
hereditary in the Bonaparte family 

are or are not inherent in and 
essential to Imperialism ? 

But it is not only the French 
peasantry that require to be en- 
lightened on these points. A tole- 
rably numerous section of English 
society (ably represented by a lead- 
ing Review) cling to their Imperial 
proclivities, talk of the sympathy 
due to the best friend of England 
in his misfortunes, and resolutely 
assert that he fell with dignity 
after conferring unnumbered bene- 
fits on France. We are to utter 
nothing in reply that sounds per- 
sonal; and we are to say nothing 
that might wound the feelings 
of a prisoner—an argument which 
would have guaranteed the First 
Napoleon age inst hostile criticism 
during the whole period of his con- 
finement at St. Helena. Now, it is 
impossible to disabuse this portion 
of the public mind, or to discuss 
personal government, without per- 
sonality ; and consequences of the 
highest moment depend upon the 
personal demeanour of the man who 
embodies an entire system in him- 
self. We propose, therefore, after 
bestowing a few words on the sys- 
tem, to follow the movements of 
the ex-Emperor and his belongings 
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in the late and most trying crisis of 
his destiny. 

Writing from Paris about the 
French Government in January 
1829, Lord Palmerston said: ‘ The 
difficulties are great from the dearth 
of public men. Bonaparte crushed 
everybody else, both in politics and 
war: he allowed no one to think 
and act but himself, and has left, 
therefore, nothing but generals of 
division and heads of departments— 
no man fit to command an army or 
govern a country.” Bonaparte was 
a great administrator as well as a 
great general: his activity was 
inexhaustible: he corresponded with 
everybody: he looked after every- 
thing: he knew whether he was 
well or ill served, and his mode of 
obtaining power did not debar him 
from availing himself of the best 
men of all classes which the Revolu- 
tion had not expelled from France. 

Louis Napoleon was the very re- 
verse of all this: his highest qua- 
lity was tenacity of purpose: he 
could rouse himself toa great exer- 
tion, but, in his general habits, he 
was indolent and pleasure- loving : 
he was more a man of thought than 
a man of action ; and assuming him 
to be capable of discriminating be- 
tween efficiency and inefficiency, 
his mode of rising had precluded 
him from all liberty of choice. In 
the course of the coup d'état nine- 
tenths of the public men of France 
had been subjected to humiliations 
and indignities by which they were 
permanently estranged, and a host 
of co-conspirators had acquired 
claims which it was not safe to re- 
pudiate or neglect. Places, titles, 
pensions, preferments, and employ- 
ments were distributed amongst 
them with reckless profusion, be- 
sides largesses in money: their 
debts were paid repeatedly, and 
many pecuniary transactions bor- 
dering on peculation were hastily 
huddled up by authority to prevent 
exposure. 

It is no answer to say that the 
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private correspondence recently dis- 
covered at the Tuileries reflects less 
discredit on the Emperor than on his 
entourage; the very peint of the 
argument being that he had per- 
force surrounded himself with peo- 
ple who could not fail to compro- 
mise him by their dishonesty or 
incapacity, or by both. How, for ex- 
ample, could he turn round on a 
man like Morny and accuse him of 
having promoted the disastrous 
Mexican expedition in consideration 
of 30 per cent. on the notorious 
Jeckar bonds? or with what face, 
in the case of a neglected duty or ¢ 
notorious job, could he call any of 
his former accomplices to account ? 
A common mode of rewarding ser- 
vices or satisfying importunate de- 
mands was a concession, i.e. @ pro- 
fitable contract. We will give an 
example. An eminent functionary 
obtained for a female favourite a 
concession for the supply of some 
millions of cartridges at more than 
double the selling price. The ar- 
ticle actually supplied proved alto- 
gether valueless; but no official 
notice was taken of the fraud. 
After dispersing a conservative 
Assembly, whose only crime was the 
wish to restore monarchy, and im- 
prisoning the highest judicial digni- 
taries for endeavouring to enforce 
the law, Louis Napoleon boasted 
that he had saved society. What 
sort of society has he saved, or, 
rather, what sort of society has he 
made it? He boasts of having 
improved Paris. How has he im- 
proved it? In what one element 
of solid and durable prosperity, let 
alone morals ? Ask the respectable 
inhabitants, the middle classes, the 
professional and cultivated classes, 
the men of letters, the regular 
mechanics and workpeople, what 
they think of this so-called improve- 
ment. They will tell you that it has 
ruinously raised rents and prices, 
destroyed their comforts, unsettled 
their families, and expelled them 
from-their homes. People of mode- 
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rate income have been compelled to 
quit their quarter, or mount with a 
reduced establishment to the third 
or fourth storey. The workpeople 
are turned out to look for lodgings 
beyond the barrier. And, as re- 
gards these same workpeople. the 
hundreds of thousands of them that 
have been brought together in and 
about Paris have been aptly com- 
pared to the spirit for whom the 
enchanter was obliged to find con- 
stant employment under the penalty 
of being torn to pieces. Sound 
principles are rarely transgressed 
with impunity. M. Haussmann and 
his employer have been emulously 
running up enormous debts which 
must be paid by no very remote 
posterity. And for what? To make 
Paris the centre of luxury and pro- 
fligacy, the paradise of the nouveau 
viche and the demi-monde. When 
people contend that Paris owes a 
large debt of gratitude to the ex- 
Emperor, let them begin by defining 
what they mean by Paris. It was 
the fine fancy of Burke that the 
churches and hospitals of London, 
like so many electrical conductors, 
avert the wrath of Heaven. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine of interven- 
tion from on high, the Divine wrath 
would be irresistibly attracted by 
the gaudy, meretricious new build- 
ings, the theatres, cafés and restau- 
rants of Paris, glaring and flaring 
with a thousand lights. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review, 
after expatiating on the architec- 
tural embellishments of the capital, 
remarks: ‘We have mentioned 
these things to show that, if the 
Imperial system was expensive, 
it was only because an Emperor 
in modern France is bound to be 
prodigal, and even wasteful, pro- 
vided that.the sums he squanders 
are lavished on the people, and 
before all other cities in France, on 
Paris.’ An ordinary reasoner might 
suppose that, if Imperialism could 


"The Quarterly Review for October 1870, p. 324. Of the Commercial Treaty, not a word. 


not be maintained without prodigal, 
and even wasteful, expenditure, 
this in itself constituted a strong 
objection to Imperialism. But the 
writer in the Quarterly is not an 
ordinary reasoner. A preceding 
passage runs thus : 

‘Again, when the French object 
that the Imperial system was so 
wasteful and expensive, they forget 
the nature of the case. They wel- 
comed an Empire—a tyranny, if 
you will—with applause, because 
they saw in it a relief from internal 
discord, and a means of restoring 
public prosperity. But how could 
the Emperor do all this without 
being wasteful and prodigal ? Trade 
was to be restored ; but how was this 
possible in such a nation without a 
brilliant Court at the Tuileries ? and 
how could there be such a Court at 
the Tuileries without a large Civil 
List? The price of diamonds fell, 
after the fall of Louis Philippe, all 
over Europe, because after the 
Revolution in 1848 there were no 
more jewelled boxes to be given 
away, no State balls, and no mag- 
nificent toilets; but with the Em- 
pire and the Emperor’s marriage 
diamonds began to sparkle again at 
the Tuileries, and the precious 
stones quickly recovered their 
former value.’ ! 

This is government made easy and 
pleasant with a vengeance. ‘Put 
money in your purse, put money’ 
or rather, take all the money you 
can draw from other people’s purses 
by loan or taxation, spend it waste- 
fully, or bestow it on courtiers and 
courtesans who will spend it for 
you, and the thing is done. If, 
therefore, Louis XIV. impoverished 
France by his wars and his bigotry, 
he at all events sustained her trade 
by expending millions on Versailles 
and keeping up the most brilliant 
Court in Europe. Diamonds and 
jace did not fall in histime. Louis 
XV., again, must unconsciously 
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have done something for trade by 
the establishment of the Pare aux 
Cerfs. Charles II. has been un- 
justly denied credit for habits and 
ways of life which were all along 
contributing to make London the 
richest mercantile emporium in the 
world ; and if Louis Philippe, with 
his economy and domesticity, cuts a 
bad figure alongside of Louis Na- 
poleon | with his prodigality, George 
ITI, must cut a still worse figure in 
contrast with George IV. The 
theory which underlies the entire 
argument of the Quarterly is an ex- 
tension of Mandeville’s ‘ Private 
Vices Public Benefits.’ It is public 
vices that really benefit the public ; 
and a nation with a declining trade 
has only to look about for a mon- 
arch who will accept a large Civil 
List, exceed it by many millions a 
year, and spend the money like a 
gentleman or—an Emperor. 


Far from escaping the taint of 


revived Imperialism, the army has 
suffered most from it. The Impe- 
rial Guard and the other chosen 
troops, to which the regiments of the 
line were sacrificed, had degenerated 
so rapidly that they had begun to 
bear a strong resemblance to the 
famous Pretorian guard. Promo- 
tion, at least in the higher grades, 
had gone, or was believed to have 
gone, by favouritism; the men had 
no confidence in the officers, whilst 
the officers complained loudly of the 
insubordination of the men. The 
best qualities of soldiership were 
wanting. A dashing exploit in 


Algiers made up for all defects of 


professional knowledge, or, in case 
of any chance irregularity of con- 
duct, set everything to rights. It 
is a matter of notoriety that even 
the staff officers were utterly igno- 
rant of the geography of their own 
country, of the very frontier on 
which they were to operate, though 
amply provided with maps of the 
country between the Rhine and 
Berlin. The force of fatuity and 
ignorance can go no farther. When 
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they took the field, the habits of 
luxury which had been fostered in 
the court and capital were trans- 
ported to the camp; the Emperor 
setting the example with a suite 
which threw the Grand Monarque 
into the shade, and recalled Xerxes 
or Sardanapalus. 

The personal experience of poverty 

or straitened circumstances works in 
one of two ways according to cha- 
‘acter. It creates either a contemp- 
tuous disregard of superfluities, or a 
fondness for profuse expenditure 
and show. Its effect on the hero of 
Strasburg and Boulogne, whose 
spirit of adventure at “each great 
throw of the dice was stimulated 
like that of the Roman soldier— 
‘ibit eo, quo vis, qui zonam perdidit’ 
—was to induce a determination to 
take his fill of splendour, finery, 
and sensual pleasure whilst they 
lasted—to act on the carpe diem 
principle—to afford a fresh illustra- 
tion of the proverb, ‘Set a beggar 
on horseback and he will ride— 
we all know where. His long line 
of green and gold carriages, his 
numerous stud of horses, his live- 
ried menials, his household, his 
staff, his Cent Gardes, his escort, 
ended by becoming a positive nui- 
sance: they required and occupied 
as many means of transport, as 
much ‘ rolling-stock,’ as a brigade of 
artillery. The correspondence of the 
French press teemed with remon- 
strances in vain: he stuck to them 
to the last ; and when he left Sedan 
@ prisoner, particular attention was 
attracted to the high finish of the 
well-appointed carriages, the capi- 
tal condition of the horses, the well- 
fed coachmen and valets, with their 
irreproachable liveries, and the 
general get-up of the cortége, which 
looked as if it had just driven from 
the Tuileries. 

Immediately after his first re- 
verses he went about exclaiming, 
‘On m’a trompé! on m’a trompé!’ 
forgetting, if he had been de- 
ceived, to what extent he had fos- 
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tered the deceit. After the dis- 
cussion which the military organi- 
sation of France had _ recently 
undergone, he ought to have known 
that he would speedily be out- 
numbered by the Germans if he 
gave them time. The highest 
military authorities had demon- 
strated in 1867 that he had not 
more than 150,000 men available 
for offensive operations on the 
Rhine.! The Germans made no 
secret that they required nineteen 
days to concentrate ; and it was just 
nineteen days from the announce- 
ment of war to the first seriously 
aggressive movement of the French. 
The ex-Emperor’s best, if not only, 
chance was to cross the frontier at 
once, and push’ forward, to increase 
the hesitation or prevent the junc- 
tion of the South. He lost this 
chance more by his own infirmity 
of purpose than by the deceit or 
treachery of others. 

He must haye known, moreover, 
that the money paid-by conscripts 
for exemptions was not expended, 
as it should have been, in rempla- 
cants, whatever else came of it; 
and the Plébiscite might surely 
have enlightened him as to the 
actual number of his soldiers in 
1870, his particular attention having 
been called to the proportion of 
them, 50,000, who voted Non. If 
their numbers were exaggerated to 
swell the grand total of votes, he 
understood the mode of making up 
these returns too well to be taken 
in by them. A man who lives in 
an atmosphere of falsehood must 
accept the disadvantages along with 
the supposed advantages of fraud. 

The fatuity of the Minister of 
War, Lebeeuf, with the blind confi- 
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dence placed in him, would be incre- 
dible and unaccountable under any 
other system. It rests on the most 
reliable authority that, subsequently 
to the Duc de Gramont’s cele- 
brated escapade, the Cabinet were 
inclined to peace, with the single 
exception of Leboeuf, who was on 
the point of being overruled, when 
news arrived of the supposed affront 
offered to France in the person of 
her representative, M. Benedetti, 
by the King of Prussia, and all 
with one voice immediately declared 
for war.? There. was, in point of 
fact, no affront intended or under- 
stood, but the explanations came 
too late. Now, on what hypothesis 
can we account for Lebceuf’s per- 
sistency? The only plausible one 
is sheer ignorance; for if he knew 
the real condition of his department, 
why precipitate an exposure, with 
the resulting disasters and disgrace ? 
In that case, he would surely have 
stood out, if he stood out alone, for 
peace. The story that he knew the 
truth, and was afraid to tell it, is 
inadmissible. 

Before leaving Paris the ex- 
Emperor had his misgivings, and 
was far from looking forward to the 
coming ‘struggle, like M. Ollivier, 
with a light heart. A story is told 
of his rebuking the Prince Imperial 
for treating it as boy’s play and 
exhibiting his camp equipmert as a 
new toy; but, considering the 
manner in which he played off the 
poor boy for a theatrical effect, we 
should be disposed to treat this 
story as apocryphal. The affair of 
Saarbriick was got up to amuse the 
Parisians, who were growing im- 
patient at the (to them) unaccount- 
able inaction of the Emperor. The 


' A prominent part in this discussion, provoked by the alarming rise of Prussia as a 
military power, was taken by the Duc d’Aumale, General Changarnier, and General 
Trochu; and an able summary of their views appeared in the Edinburgh Review for 
July 1867. See The Military Resources of Prussia and France, §c., by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Chesney, R.E., and Henry Reeve, D.C.L. London: Longmans, 1870. 

* Another story is that the Emperor, having led the army to expect war, was over- 
persuaded to persevere for fear of disappointing them, and that Benedetti was instructed 
by telegram to get up a scene. This was the current belief at Ems. 
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hero of the day was the Prince 
Imperial, and the telling hit of the 
performance was his firing off the 
tirst cannon or mitrailleuse. ‘It is 
a fact to be recorded in history,’ 
wrote the correspondent of the 
Times, ‘ showing how instantaneous- 
ly the spark, once kindled, burst out 
into the full flame of war, that 


three weeks before the battle of 


Saarbriick the Peace Society of 
Paris sent their deputies to Saar- 
briick to celebrate an international 
feast held there by the correspond- 
ing society in Prussia. It was held 
at the station, one of the first places 
in flames; and also that the first 
shot fired upon Saarbriick—an open 
town, be it remembered—was fired 
by the Prince Imperial himself. The 
Prussian soldiers have therefore re- 
christened the hill where the deadly 
contest raged, which I ought to 
have mentioned was known as the 
Speikerberg, “Lulu-berg,” Lulu 
being the sobriquet he is known 
by. 

The delighted father telegraphed 
to the Empress: ‘ Louis has 
through his baptism of fire. 
was not in the least startled. 
stood in the front, and the 
balls were dropping at our 
Louis picked up one that fell near 
him. His bearing was such as to 
draw tears from the soldiers’ eyes.’ 
Breed up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it. The bap- 
téme de feu of the Prince Imperial, 
analogous tothe blooding of a young 
hound, rather jars with the doctrine 
that the Empire is Peace. Some 
verses on the event, which first 
appeared in the Spectator, may be 
appropriately reproduced : 


gone 
He 
We 
rifle 
feet. 


* How jolly, papa! how funny! 
How the blue men tumble about! 
Huzza ! there's a fellow’s head off 
How the dark red blood spouts out! 


* And look, what a jolly bonfire! 
Wants nothing but coloured light ; 
Oh, papa! burn a lot of cities, 

And burn the next one at night,’ 
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‘Yes, child, ’tis operatic . 
But don’t forget, in your glee, 
For your sake this play is playing— 
That you may be worthy of me. 

‘ They baptised you in Jordan water— 
Baptised as a Christian, I mean ; 
But you come of the race of Cresar, 
And thus have their baptisms been. 

‘ Baptised in true Cesar fashion, 
Remember, through all your years, 
That the font was a burning city, 
And the water its widows’ tears.’ 


On reading the Emperor’s ac- 
count of her son’s first appearance 
in the field, the Empress, a brave 
and resolute woman, with the blue 
blood of Spain running in her 
veins and the spirit of a Roman 
matron, is said to have made 
answer that she would rather her 
son were taken where balls were 
whizzing around him than where 
they were dropping at his feet. 

It is to the ex-Emperor’s credit 
that the sole approximation to truth 
in any French telegram of a battle 
was made by him; but the experi- 
ment answered so ill that no re- 
petition of it has been hazarded : 


Marshal MacMahon has lost a battle. 
General Frossard on the Saar has been com- 
pelled to fall back. The retreat is being 
effected in good order. All may be set 
right (tout peut se rétablir). 


A telegram of the same day (Au- 
gust 7) ‘contained these words: ‘I 
go to ‘place myself in the centre of 
the position.’ He accordingly has- 
tened to place himself in Metz, 
where he was received by the bishop, 
and (Sunday the 14th) attended a 
solemn mass in the cathedral with 
his son; irresistibly recalling the 
passage of Candide in which it is 
related how, after a battle involving 
a terrible amount of slaughter, the 
King of Bulgaria and the King 
of Abraria proceeded to sing 1? 
Deums to the God of mercy and 
peace. As soon as the mass was 
over, the royal party took leave of 
the bishop and quitted Metz; which, 
instead of being the centre of the 
position, was about to become the 
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extreme point exposed to the 
enemy. Their departure was thus 
announced by one of Reuter’s tele- 
grams : 

Paris: August 15. 

The Emperor left Metz yesterday at 
2 P.M., with the Prince Imperial, for Ver- 
dun. Before he left Metz, a proclamation 
of the Emperor was published, in which he 
said: 

‘In leaving you to oppose the invading 
encmy, Lrely upon your patriotism to de- 
fend this great city. You will not allow 
the foreigners to seize this bulwark of 
France, and you will emulate the army in 
courage and devotion. 

‘I shall preserve a grateful memory of 
the welcome I have found within your walls, 
and I hope to be able to return in happier 
times to thank you for your noble conduct.’ 


He expected to be followed by 
the army of Bazaine, which was 
unpleasantly arrested on its march ; 
and he passed the night of Sunday 
the 14th at Longeville, near Metz, 
in the chiteau of Colonel Hénocque, 
his escort encamping on the lawn. 
What befell him in the next day’s 


journey is thus narrated in the 
Pall Mall Gazette : 


Always capitally informed, the Prussians 
took it into their heads to carry off his Ma- 
jesty. Hiding themselves during the night in 
the little thickets round the Chateau Fres- 
eati, and the neighbouring farms, they sent 
a squadron of Uhlans across the railroad, 
while they opened fire on the village of 
Moulins, situated to the left of Longeville, 
in order to intercept all aid. Fortunately 
for the Emperor, the French engineers 
blew up the railway bridge under this fire, 
and the Uhlans, being cut off, and finding 
a strong force at Longeville, surrendered. 
The next night the Emperor passed at 
Gravelotte in the house of a farmer named 
Plaisant, and at 4 a.m. he got into an open 
chaise with the Prince Imperial and drove 
away, taking the valley the most remote 
Jrom the Moselle, as the Prussian gunners 
were already getting in motion. It was 
Sound necessary to protect the road with 
Grenadiers of the Guard and three regiments 
of cavalry. The Emperor passed through 
Conflans, breakfasted at Etain, and entered 
Verdun without further molestation. At 
this moment Bazaine was engaged in check- 
ing the armies of Prince Frederick Charles 
and Marshal Steinmetz. <A. staff officer 
galloped into Verdun with the news of the 
result, but the Emperor had just left for 
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Chalons with the Prince Imperial and 
hardly any escort. At the station he asked 
fora train. ‘Sire,’ said the station-master, 
‘I have nothing to offer you but a third- 
class carriage.’ ‘I will content myself with 
that,’ replied the Emperor, who took his 
seat on the hard board, refusing a cushion 
from his carriage. He asked for a glass of 
wine, and the station-master washed out 
the glass he had just used at breakfast and 
gave the Emperor a drink. The Prince 
Imperial, who was greatly fatigued, de- 
manded to wash his hands and face, and 
performed his ablutions in the station- 
master’s glass, using his pocket-handkerchief 
for a towel. On the morning of the 17th 
the Emperor reached Chalons, and there 
are divers reports abroad as to the recep- 
tion he met with at the camp. Some of the 
evening papers say that he has retired to 
Rheims, and I am inclined to believe that 
such is the case. The Garde Mobile is 
said to have flung at him such epithets 
as ‘assassin,’ &e. 


This account is substantially con- 
firmed by the bold, active, and 


accurate correspondent of the Daily 
News $ 


At Longeville the Emperor and his house- 
hold encamped for the night. Early in the 
morning of Monday they were all awoke by 
cannon shots, and rushing out of their tents 
they beheld shells falling all about their 
encampment. Everything was bustle in a 
moment, all the escort getting on horseback 
as quick as possible, and the Emperor tum- 
bling into his carriage with the greatest 
despatch, it is said. In the meanwhile the 
Prussian reconnaissance which had pro- 
duced this alarm was driven back easily, 
and the Imperial carriage, surrounded by 
its strong escort, made its way back through 
Gravelotte towards Conflans, through vine- 
yards, and the best way it could, to Verdun. 
The escort had not eaten anything but 
what they could pick up, in the way of dry 
crusts of bread, since they left Metz. But 
the most curious thing is that this retreat 
or flight of the Emperor was made through 
the very midst of the Prussian army, which 
was at Mars-la-Tour, where the next battle 
took place immediately. The Emperor 
and household troops did not know what 
danger they were in till afterwards, but 
they actually passed right through the 
Prussian army. At Verdun the Emperor 
bundled into a train, and was glad to get 
into a third-class carriage, in which he 
arrived here [Chalons]. An officer went 
up to him at the station of St. Hilaire, near 
here, and as ceremony is easily dispensed 
with now, he ventured to say, ‘Sire, you 
must be fatigued’ ‘Yes,’ he answered, 
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‘very fatigued and very hungry.’ Whata 
change! When he started from Paris 


three trains were hardly sufficient to carry’ 


his carriages, furniture, and equipages of 
all sorts. Even his generals and aides- 
de-camp took with them their plate and 
linen, and every possible comfort. They 
imagined they were going to war like 
satraps. 


August 20, 10 A.M. 


I told you in my last how the shells 
falling in their tents had roused the Im- 
perial camp from sleep early on Monday 
morning, and made them retreat with the 
greatest possible haste. I was mistaken in 
saying thatthe Emperor drove in a carriage 
from Longeville; he and his son rode on, 
I believe, as far as a hill called Point-du- 
Jour, where a halt was made, and where 
the carriages came up. It was at Grave- 
lotte they slept that night. Nobody, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, the Imperial party, had 
anything to eat the next morning. The 
horses were not fed, but managed to crop 
a little grass in the fields. My friend, an 
officer of Cent Gardes, got a piece of dry 
bread from a groom of the Emperor's. 
Others were not so lucky. On they rode 
again, that long escort winding its way 
along the sides of the hills which the road 
follows there. The composition of the 
escort was—first, a regiment of Chasseurs 
d'Afrique by fours, keeping, you may be 
sure, asharp look-out ; next came a peloton 
of Cent Gardes, next the Emperor and his 
staff, another peloton of Cent Gardes, 
three Imperial carriages, then four Cent 
Gardes, and the regiment of the Dragons 
de l'Impératrice. 


These regiments, gallantly led in 
the battles then raging, might have 
turned the tide of victory like the 
cavalry (not half their number) 
under Kellermann at Marengo. The 
Chasseurs d'Afrique thus ignobly 
employed belonged to the same corps 


that under the Due d’Aumale 
stormed and carried the entrenched 
camp of Abd-el-Kader—the same 


that came so gallantly to the relief 


of our Light Cavalry Brigade at 
Balaclava. 

The Imperial departure from be- 
fore Metz bears a striking analogy 
to the ) 
Montrose where Argyll provides 
for his safety, at the request of the 
chiefs, by retiring on board a galley 
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when the action with Montrose is on 
the point of commencing. ‘It is 
better it should be so,’ said Arden- 
voler to himself, devouring his own 
emotion; ‘but of his line of a 
hundred sires I know not one who 
would have retired whilst the 
banner of Diarmid waved in the 
wind in the face of its most in- 
veterate foes.’ The ex-Emperor wil! 
have the comfort of reflecting that 
there was one of his blood (Prince 
Napoleon) besides his son retiring 
along with him, and that there 
are others who would have done 
the same. When not long since 
the question was pertinently asked, 
how many of the Bonaparte family 
were to the front, the answer 
was, ‘Not one.’ Yet there were 
several of them on the Civil List to 
the tune of 200,000 francs a-year 
each. 

There is extant a letter from the 
Empress to the Emperor warning 
him thatafter two reverses (Worth 
and Forbach) he had better think 
twice before returning to Paris ; and 
it was simultaneously notified to 
him by the loud voice of public 
opinion that his continuance in 
the post of commander-in-chief 
would no longer be endured in 
any quarter. The correspondent of 
the Journal des Débats writes from 
Rheims, August 24: ‘The Prince 
Imperial left yesterday for Rethel, 
with some of the officers of his 
household. As to the Emperor, he 
was to be this morning at Beine, 
behind MacMahon’s army, but no 
one knows where he is at present.’ 
It appears from documents found 
in the Tuileries that, up to August 
21, he was still directing the move- 
ments of the armies, and distribut- 
ing commands, through the instru- 
mentality of the subservient Mi- 
nister at War. The extent to 
which his presence with the army, 
coupled with interested feelings 
for the dynasty, paralysed Mac- 
Mahon’s movements, is made clear 
by an intercepted letter from a 
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French officer, first published in the 
Times : 


When four corps had been united at 
Chalons—the 1st, the 5th, the 7th, 
and the 12th—it was before all things 
needful to march upon Verdun without 
losing an instant, and attempt to release 
Bazaine. Unfortunately the Emperor was 
mad—thinking only of his own safety, and 
not comprehending that his interest was the 
same as-that of France at thismoment. A 
retreat, then, was made towards Rheims, 
the intention at first being to cover Paris 
only, and leave Bazaine to his fate. Hap- 
pily, the Council of Ministers declared that 
the dynasty was lost if people learned at 
Paris that the defence of Paris only was 
thought of, and that no hope was enter- 
tained of the situation at Metz. That put 
a little heart into our poor monarch, who, 
not daring to enter Paris, dragged on in the 
rear of the army. The plan was changed, 
and now (August 26) we are en route to 
join Bazaine. But much time has been 
lost. Our marches are difficult, because 
supplies of food are difficult to obtain, and 
I believe that plans and ideas are altered 
every day. 


The following proclamation was 
issued on the eve of the decisive 
battle at Sedan : 


Soldiers! The opening of the war not 
having been fortunate, I determined, setting 
aside all personal inclinations, to give the 
command of the armies to the Marshals 
whom public opinion particularly desig- 
nated. Up to the present, success has not 
crowned your efforts ; nevertheless, I learn 
that Marshal Bazaine’s army has been re- 
organised under the walls of Metz, and that 
Marshal MacMahon’s was only slightly 
checked yesterday. There is no reason, 
therefore, to be discouraged. We have 
hitherto prevented the enemy from pene- 
trating up to the capital, and entire France 
is rising to repulse its invaders. Under 
these serious circumstances, the Empress 
worthily representing me at Paris, I have 
preferred the réle of soldier to that of 
Sovereign. Nothing shall be wanting on 
my part to save our country ; it contains 
still, thank God, stout-hearted men; andif 
there are dastards, martial law and the 
public contempt will do them justice. Sol- 
diers ! be worthy of your ancient reputation. 
God will not forsake our country provided 
every one does his duty. Given at the Im- 
perial Quarters at Sedan the 31st of August, 
1870, NAPoLeon. 


It was reported just before that 
he had attached himself to the 
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Cavalry of the Guard, and it was 
given out that he would take the 
first opportunity of charging at 
their head. That opportunity was 
repeatedly afforded before Sedan. 
Did he eagerly grasp at it? Did 
he hail it as the salvation of his 
military honour, or the possible con- 
firmation of his dynasty? Weshall 
see. 


On September 11 there appeared 
in La Patrie an account of the 
circumstances leading to the capitu- 
lation, said to be written by an 
officer of General Wimpffen’s staff. 
The essential passages are these : 


The 12th corps of the right wing, under 
General Lebrun, held its ground well. Gene- 
ral Wimpffen then, wishing to take advan- 
tage of the success of the 12th corps to 
disengage the right by a vigorous offen- 
sive movement, and push into the Meuse a 
part of the enemy’s army, reinforced General 
Lebrun by all he could detach from the sst 
and 3rd corps. The General-in-Chief, by 
aid of this movement, hoped, moreover, to 
clear himself a passage in the direction of 
Carignan, and march on Montmedy. About 
half-past three o'clock he caused to be con- 
veyed to the Emperor, then in Sedan, a 
letter in which he engaged him to come 
and place himself in the midst of his 
troops, who would be proud to open him a 
passage. The Emperor did not come, and 
General Wimpffen ordering the offensive 
movement to begin, the 12th corps under 
General Lebrun overthrew the enemy. Un- 
happily the 1st and 3rd corps, remaining 
on the plateau to form the rear-guard, vi- 
gorously attacked by superior forces and 
forced back, instead of following the offen- 
sive movement of the 12th corps by passing 
between the entrenched camp and the wood 
of the Garrenne, gradually approached 
Sedan, and finished by deploying under 
cover of the cannon of the citadel. A por- 
tion even penetrated into the town, the 
gates of which had been carelessly left 
open. The General-in-Chief and his staff, 
placing themselves in the front of the 
troops which were not yet under the place, 
threw themselves on the track of the 12th 
CORpA: . «. 

It was four o'clock. Perhaps the move- 
ment of General Lebrun, if well seconded, 
might have succeeded ; but at this moment an 
officer sent by the Emperor brought the 
General-in-Chief a letter, by which the 
Sovereign notified that he had caused the 
white ie to be hoisted on the citadel of 
Sedan, inviting him to order the cessation 
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of the fire, and to undertake the duty of 
negotiations with the enemy. General 
Wimpffen refused this mission point-blank, 
The Emperor redoubled his instances: the 
General refused still, and instead of stop- 
ping the fire he resolved to attempt a last, 
a supreme, effort; he re-entered the town 
to call round him all the troops to be found 
there. The troops were exhausted with 
marching, fighting, and want of food. With- 
out taking account of the danger of being 
shut up in an indefensible town, com- 
manded on every side, most of the men 
refused to pass the walls. Hardly two 
thousand followed the General and re- 
sponded to his generous appeal. General 
Wimpffen, putting himself at their head, 
drove the enemy from Balan, and retook the 
village. Some Gardes Mobiles, some cou- 
rageous inhabitants of Sedan, had joined 
these two thousand volunteers. It was the 
last act of the struggle. The General had 
too few men to attempt the only possible 
retreat. Not being able to overtake the 
12th corps, he decided about six in the 
evening to re-enter Sedan. Things had 
come to this pass when the Emperor wrote 
himself to General Wimpffen, who had just 
sent in his resignation, to refuse it, and 
conjure him to retain the command... . 
General Wimpffen consented to see General 
Moltke, but withdrew without coming to 
terms on hearing that the army were ex- 
pected to become prisoners of war. He was 
informed that, if the terms were not ac- 
cepted before nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, the bombardment would recommence. 
At break of day he called a council of war, 
who came to the unanimous resolution that 
the position was desperate, and that there 
‘was no alternative but to come to terms. 
Ther, and not till then, he consented to 
sign the capitulation." 


This document, not being authen- 
ticated by a signature, might pos- 
sibly have left comparatively little 
impression, had not the Imperial 
staff thought proper to publish a 
formal reply to it, in which they 
unequivocally admit that the pro- 
posal was made to the Emperor and 
declined by him : 

The letter which appeared in the Patrie 
of the 11th of September, attributed to an 
officer of General Wimpffen’s staff, im- 
plies with such great seriousness and in- 
justice that the responsibility of the cata- 
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strophe at Sedan lies upon the Emperor, that 
those officers who bave the honour to remain 
near his Majesty must be permitted to 
place the facts fairly before the public. 
When the different commanders of corps 
@armée had informed the Emperor that 
their troops had been repulsed, dispersed, 
and in part hurled back in confusion into 
the town, the Emperor sent them to the 
Commander-in-Chief, that he might be made 
acquainted with the situation ; at the same 
time the General sent to the Emperor two 
officers of his staff with a note, in which 
he proposed to his Majesty, not to save 
the army, but to save his person by placing 
him in the centre of a column, with which 
they said they would try to reach Carignan.” 
The Emperor refused to sacrifice a further 
large number of soldiers to save himself; 
‘and besides,’ he said, ‘ Carignan is occupied 
by the Prussians; but if the General thinks 
he can save some part of the army, let him 
try it” At the same time as the answer of 
the Emperor reached the Commander-in- 
Chief, the latter was communicating to 
General Lebrun, commanding the 12thcorps, 
his project of collecting two or three thon- 
sand men and putting himseif at their head 
to make an opening through the Prussian 
lines. General Lebrun replied, ‘ You will 
sacrifice 3,000 men more, and you will 
not succeed ; but if you wish to try it, I 
will go with you. They set out, in fact; 
and less than half an hour later General 
Wimpffen agreed that his attempt was 
not feasible, and that no other course re- 
mained save to lay down his arms. 


After mentioning General Wim- 
pfien’s resignation and prolonged 
reluctance to sign the capitulation, 
they proceed : 


It is altogether false to say that the 
General was opposed by the Emperor in his 
plans and in the orders which he may have 
given, for his Majesty only met him for an 
instant on the field of battle, between nine 
and ten o'clock. The General was coming 


Jrom Balan, and the Emperor asked how 


the hattle was going at that side? The 
Feneral replied, ‘ Sire, things are going as 
well as possible, and we are gaining ground.’ 
To an observation made by his Majesty 
that an officer had just warned him that a 
considerable body of the enemy was out- 
flanking our left, the General replied, ‘ Well, 
so much the better; we must let them do 
so; we will throw them into the Meuse and 
we shall gain the victory.’ These were th, 


. According to another account, two generals stood out to the last. 
2 The proposal was ‘to cut through the enemy in the direction of Carignan’—a most 


material difference. 
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only words that the Emperor had with 
General Wimpffen during the action, and 
it is equally false to say that there was 
the smallest altercation between the Em- 
peror and the General ; and when they parted 
the Emperor embraced the General with the 
greatest affection. 
The Generals Aides-de-Camp to the 

Emperor— 

Prince Dr 1a Moskowa. 

CASTELNAU. 

De Wavzerr. 

Count Rem1re—Viscount Paso. 


This is a startling document to 
emanate from five general officers 
under the supervision of their Im- 
perial master. Fancy the different 
commanders all coming to inform 
the Emperor, who was not in com- 
mand, of what he knew very well 
already—that they were beaten, 
and his referring them to the com- 
mander-in-chief! And what an 
utter ignorance it betrays of the 
spirit in which Wimpffen’s gallant 
proposal was made! What he 
wished to save was not the Impe- 
rial person, but the military honour 
of France—save it from the in- 
eradicable stain of the capitulation 
of an army of a hundred thousand 
men, with a Marshal of France and 
an Emperor of the French. 

‘Mack’s sole resource,’ remarks 
the historian of the Empire, speaking 
of Ulm, ‘ was to throw himself sword 
in hand on one of the points of the 
iron circle inclosing him, to die or 
open a passage. He would certainly 
have been beaten. But military 
honour would have been satisfied, 
and, next to victory, this is the most 
precious of attainable results.’ The 
Archduke Ferdinand actually did 
put himself at the head of the 
cavalry and a body of infantry, 
15,000 in all, and broke through 
the iron circle inclosing him. 

When the news of the capitula- 
tion of Dupont with 20,000 men at 
Baylen (1808) reached Napoleon 
at Bordeaux, he was stunned by it 
as by a blow. ‘Is your Majesty 
ill?’ asked Maret on being hastily 

 Thibadeau, vol. iii. 439. 
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summoned. ‘No.’ ‘Has Austria 
declared war?’ ‘ Would to God it 
were only that.’ ‘What, then, has 
happened?’ The Emperor then 
related the capitulation, and added: 
‘That an army should be beaten is 
nothing; the fate of arms is vari- 
able, and a defeat may be repaired. 
But for an army to make a shameful 
capitulation is a stain on the French 
name—on the glory of our arms. 
The wounds inflicted on honour 
never heal—the moral effect is 
terrible. . . . They say that there 
was no other means of saving the 
army, of preventing the massacre 
of the soldiers. Well, it would 
have been better for them all to 
have perished with arms in their 
hands—that not one of them had re- 
turned.’! Jupont and the principal 
officers were tried by a military 
tribunal and cashiered; the worst 
charge against him being that he 
had checked a gallant attempt by 
General Verdel to break through. 
General Lebrun’s remark, if he 
ever made it, referred to the last 
desperate attempt when the iron 
circle had fatally tightened round 
Sedan. But surely this is the time 
of all others when the Emperor 
should have spoken and acted like 
Lebrun. ‘I desire no further sacri- 
fice of life for my sake; but if you 
are going whether I go or not, | 
will go with you.’ 
What yet remains? shall it be thine 
To head the relics of thy line 
In one dread effort more ? 
The Roman lore thy leisure loved— 
And thou canst tell what fortune proved: 
That chieftain,? who, of vore, 
Ambition’s dizzy paths essayed, 
And with the gladiators’ aid 
For empire enterprised— 
He stood the cast his rashness played, 
Left not the victims he had made, 
Dug his red grave with his own blade,. 
And on the field he lost was laid, 
Abhorred—but not despised. 
The excuses and evasions of the 
Imperial staff are met and swept 
away by the manly reply of General 


2 Catiline. 
YY 
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Wimpffen, addressed to the Indé- 
pendance Belge: 


A great many papers have published a 
letter from the generals, acting as the Em- 
peror’s aides-de-camp, to which General 
Wimpffen sees himself, with regret, obliged 
to reply. 

The note, taken to the Emperor by the 
captains of the Staff de Saint-Haouen and 
La Nourelle, ran as follows: ‘Sire, I have 
ordered General Lebrun to attempt to cut 
through the enemy in the direction of Ca- 
rignan, and I cause all disposable troops to 
follow him. I direct General Ducrot to 
support this movement, and General Douay 
to cover the retreat. Let your Majesty 
come and place yourself in the midst of your 
troops. They will make it a point of honour 
to open a passage for you.’ 

In addressing this invitation to his 
Majesty, the aim of the General was to spare 
him the deep grief of seeing himself a pri- 
soner, and to make use of the prestige of 
his person in the army, in order to bring 
about a general movement without which 
the cutting through was impossible. 

The Emperor did not agree to this pro- 
posal, and caused, unknown to General 
Wimpffen, the white flag to be hoisted on 
the citadel, whilst he sent an officer of his 
household as parlementaire. 

The white flag was maintained, notwith- 
standing the General's protest and his re- 
fusal to negotiate ; the enemy’s parlemen- 
taires were received at the Imperial quarters, 

All these acts, which properly belong to 
the Commander-in-Chief, did harm to the 
execution of the last offensive movements. 

It is, therefore, not exact to say that 
the General has not been counteracted in 
his ideas and in whatever orders he may 
have given. A feeling of propriety pre- 
vented him from specifying in his letter of 
resignation that such was the motive of his 
refusal to sign the armistice, He only 
submitted to accept the part of negotiator 
after having read the honourable reply of 
his Majesty. 

The generals aides-de-camp are right in 
affirming that there has never been, be- 
tween the Emperor and the General, the 
least altercation, and it was not without 
great emotion that the General received his 
Majesty's last embrace. 

The only document which General 
Wimpffen has had drawn up on the opera- 
tions of the war is the official report on the 
battle, which has been addressed to the 
Minister, and reproduced, nearly literally, 
by several papers. 

De Winprren, General of Division. 

Cannstadt, Sept. 19, 1870. 

A copy of this letter has been sent to 
General Reille, the Emperor's parlementaire. 
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All accounts agree that the 
capitulation originated with the 
Emperor, and the only question is 
whether he did not in the first in- 
stance mean simply to stipulate for 
himself. The King of Prussia re- 
ports to the Queen that, on remark- 
ing the terrible effect of the bom- 
bardment, he sent Colonel Broussart 
with a flag of truce to demand a 
surrender : 


He was met by a Bavarian officer, who 
reported to me that a French parlementair: 
had announced himself atthe gate. Colonel 
von Broussart was admitted, and on his 
asking for the Commander-in-Chief, he was 
unexpectedly introduced into the presence 
of the Emperor, who wished to give him a 
letter for myself. When the Emperor 
asked what his message was, and received 
the answer ‘to demand the surrender of 
the army and the fortress,’ he replied ¢hai 
on this sulject he must apply to General 
Wimpffen, who had undertaken the command, 
in the place of the wounded General Mac- 
Mahon, and that he would now send his 
adjutant-general, Reille, with the letter to 
myself, 

It was seven o'clock when Reille and 

sroussart came to me, the latter a little in 
advance; and it was first through him that 
I learned with certainty the presence of 
the Emperor. You may imagine the im- 
pression which this made upon all of us, but 
particularly on myself, Reille sprang from 
his horse and gave me the letter of the 
Emperor, adding that he had no other 
orders. Before I opened the letter I said 
to him, ‘ But I demand, as the first condi- 
tion, that the army lay down its arms.’ The 
letter begins thus: ‘ N’ayant pas pu mourir 
ala téte de mes troupes, je dépose mon 
épée 4 votre Majesté.’ 


An earlier telegram from the 
King, containing a brief summary, 
will make the matter clear : 

A capitulation, by which all the army 
have been made prisoners in Sedan, has 
just been signed with General Wimpffen, 
who has taken the command in place of 
MacMahon, who is wounded. 

The Emperor, not having the command, 
and abandoning all to the Regency of Paris 
has only made to me the surrender of his 
pe 7TSON, 

After speaking to him in an interview to 
take place immediately, I shall fix the place 
to which he is to repair as a temporary 
residence. 


If he only sent a parlementaire 
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to stipulate for his own person, 
leaving the army to their fate, we 
at all events get rid of the incon- 
gruity of his resuming the command 
for the sole purpose of capitulating. 
But then what are we to under- 
stand by the phrase, N’ayant pas pu 
mourir & la téte de mes troupes,! 
when he never put himself at their 
head, and adopted the most decisive 
steps to avoid dying with them ? 
The only solution is that this sort of 
phraseology is habitual to him, and 
has been found to take with the 
French, who have erected a monu- 
ment to Cambronne for his famous 
mot about the Guards, although they 
knew that he neither uttered nor 
acted up to it. 

Despite of this crashing evidence, 
the Imperialists insist that he acted 
like another Bayard at Sedan; and 
ample testimonials have been pro- 
cured from the Germans, who for 
political purposes have manifested 
a temporary inclination to set him 
up. Unluckily these testimonials 
are inconsistent and contradictory. 
Dr. Russell, after describing in his 
animated style the final struggle 
before Balan, says : 

Here it was, according to Bavarian reports, 
that the Emperor, declaring that he only 
served as a private soldier, went with an 
attacking column, composed of the remnants 
of various regiments, to drive out the Bava- 
rians. But the artillery on the heights 
above the river, and the cross-fire from the 
heights above the road, were too much for 
troops shaken by incessant fighting and 
frightful losses. Shell and shot rained fast 
about the Emperor, one of the former 
bursting close to his person and enveloping 
him in smoke. The officers around en- 
treated him to retire, and the Bavarians 
quickly following occupied Balan, and en- 
gaged the French on the glacis of the fort. 

This attacking column, composed 
of the remnants of various regi- 
ments, was the one with which 
General Wimpffen made his last 
desperate attempt. That the Em- 


peror was not in the fight before 
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Balan at an earlier stage is proved 
by the aides-de-camp, who state 
that he met the General coming 
from Balan between nine and ten 
o’clock, and asked how the battle 
was going at that side. Dr. Russell 
states that the Emperor got on 
horseback at half-past nine (the 
battle having begun at daybreak, 
and MacMahon having been 
wounded at 6 a.M.), so that this 
was probably his first appearance. 
The Prussian official account of 
the battle states: ‘It is a fact that 
Napoleon, when he became aware 
of the probable result of the battle, 
for four hours stood the fire of our 
grenades near the village of Isges.’ 
This village is between two and 
three miles from Sedan, on the 
opposite side from Balan where 
the Bavarians were engaged ; and 
the same official account states that 
the French fell back from it before 
twelve, within two hours after the 
Saxons and Prussians were closing 
upon them, 

According to the Jowrnal Ofjciel : 
‘The Emperor got on horseback at 
half-past six A.M. and rode towards 
the gate of Balan, where he re- 
mained an hour andahalf. Seeing 
the troops recoil, he turned back 
about nine, making the tour of the 
citadel and passing over the bridge 
which leads to the gate of Paris. 
By midday the enemy had effected 
a junction: our troops beat a 
retreat on the town, which they 
entered exhausted with fatigue and 
short of ammunition. By four 
o’clock resistance had become im- 
possible. Generals Douay, Cas- 
telnau, Reille, Vaubert de Genlis, 
had set out for the Prussian head- 
quarters commissioned by the 
Emperor to treat. General Wim- 
pffen could not make up his mind 
to sign a capitulation.’ 

This account of the Imperial 
movements is confirmed by M. 





1 There are five or six versions of this missive; and that given by the King in his 
telegram differs from that in the official report. 
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Jeannerod, the trustworthy corre- 
spondent of Le Temps, who states 
that, when the town was girt with 
fire, he himself saw the Emperor 
ride down from the citadel where 
his Majesty was said to have been 
pointing cannon—‘ feeble imitation 
of Montecreau’—and saw a shell 
burst at his horse’s feet, ‘ producing 
no change in those impassive fea- 
tures.’ This is the shell of which 
so much has been made by Dr. 
Russell as scattering wounds and 
confusion among the escort; and a 
very important shell it was, for it 
probably accelerated the capitu- 
lation. It also dispensed with the 
necessity of referring the unscathed 
condition of the staff and escort to 
Divine agency as at Solferino, 
where none of the Emperor’s suite, 
covering more ground than a troop 
of cavalry, having received a scratch, 
the Moniteur announced, ‘ La pro- 
tection dont Dieu Va couverte s'est 
étendue a@ son état-major.’ ! 

At the same time we incline to 
think that the Emperor’s eagerness 
to capitulate, instead of joining in 
a rush, was not altogether owing to 
want of nerve. He preferred being a 
prisoner in comfortable quarters and 
so prolonging the Imperial state he 
loved, to re-entering Paris with the 
shattered remnant of his army, had 
he succeeded in breaking through. 
He has ordinary courage, but 
not heroic courage—not enough 
for the ‘heroic tasks’ he sets himself. 
He was wont to say that, where 
the first and greatest of his race 
failed, was in not heading the last 
desperate charge at Waterloo ; ; and 
(such is the force of self-delusion) 
he no doubt fancied that, when 
the fated hour came, he should 
not be found unequal to the long- 
meditated part. 


! Kinglake’s History of the Crimea, 4th — vol. i. p. 516. 


been persistently misrepresented, says: 
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Few things are calculated to 
leave a more unfavourable impres- 
sion of the ex-Emperor’s demeanour 
and tone of mind under reverses 
than his attempt to throw off the 
responsibility of the war; when by 
fixing it on the French nation he 
was obviously weakening their pro- 
test against the hard terms about to 
be imposed upon them. ‘ Me, me, 
adsum qui feci,’ should have been his 
cry. This attempt was not con- 
fined to the reported conversation 
with the King, which Count Bismark 
has hastily pronounced to be pure 
invention, although currently cir- 
culated at the Prussian head-quar- 
ters. In the official report of his own 
interview, Count Bismark says: 
‘In reference to the political .situa- 
tion, I, on my part, took no initia- 
tive, nor the Emperor either—only 
in so far as he lamented the mis- 
fortunes of the war, and declared 
that he himself had not wished for 
the war, but that he had been com- 
pelled to make it by the pressure of 
French public opinion.’ 

No one supposes he wished for the 
war. His incapacity for leading 
armies had broken upon him in 
the most disagreeable manner 
during his Italian campaign, whilst 
his personal bearing at Magenta and 
Solferino (he was not under fire at 
either) betrayed none of that fiery 
ardour which induces warlike mon- 
archs to seek excitement in the 
battle-field. What he wished was 
to remain Emperor of the French; 
and for this purpose he was con- 
tent, by his own showing, to in- 
dulge the civiwm ardor prava ju- 
bentiwum—to sacrifice the true in- 
terests of the nation to its worst 
passions or its weaknesses. French 
public opinion was divided and 
wavering, as he knew : what really 


Mr. Kinglake, who has 


‘The Emperor did not so give way to fear as to 


prove that he had less self-control in moments of danger than the common run of peaceful 


citizens ; 


but he showed that, though he had chesen to set himself heroic tasks, his 


temperament was ill fitted for the fever of battle and for the crisis of an adventure.’ 
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swayed him was the growing dis- 
satisfaction of the army; and it 
was by dwelling on this that 
Leboeuf and the war party carried 
their point. Whatever his motives, 
personal government, as interpreted 
and acted on by him, involved 
personal responsibility to all in- 
tents and purposes. He decided 
his own policy: he chose his own 
means and instruments: he took 
what money he wanted: he allowed 
no minister to have an independent 
opinion; and M. Ollivier, who alone 
pretended to have one, turned out 
no better than a tool. 

Whatever amount of credence we 
may attach to M. Pietri’s denial that 
the Emperor had invested so much 
as a centime in foreign funds or 
securities, he is certainly better off 
in @ pecuniary point of view than 
when he started on his adventurous 
eareer ; he has simply lost by one 
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desperate speculation what he gained 
by another ; and he is just the man 
to adopt the cynical apostrophe ad- 
dressed by one of his creatures to 
the people who were tearing down 
the emblems of his dynasty: ‘ Ar- 
rive qui pourra, voila dix-huit ans 
que nous nous sommes joliment amusés 
a vos frais.’ It may be wrong, then, 
for those who worshipped him at 
the Tuileries, to desert him at Wil- 
helmshéhe: it may be wrong for 
one of his ex-ministers, who owed 
everything to him, to go about 
London calling him a cochon; but 
it is surely open to others, who 
never varied their language or 
wavered in their estimate, to main- 
tain that no one of the ex-royalties 
who supped with Candide at 
Venice, or of those now scattered 
about the Continent, was or is a less 
deserving subject of public sympa- 
thy or regret than Louis Napoleon. 
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THE WAR. 
IIl. 


N our October article we traced 
|. the strategical operations of the 
German and French armies from 
the commencement of hostilities 
up to September 1, the cata- 
strophe of Sedan, and we now pro- 
pose following both armies up to 
the walls of Paris. The period 
from August 4 to September z 
is in itself distinct and well defined 
both in a military and political 
point of view; the great field 
operations were brought to a close, 
at least for the present, by the 
capitulation of MacMahon’s army, 
and the war thenceforth assumed a 
different character, namely, one of 
blockades and sieges ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the personal surrender 
of Napoleon brought with it a total 
change in the form of government 
in France, if indeed the collapse of 
all that hitherto existed may be so 
termed. 

This change in the nature of the 
operations affords us an opportunity 
of taking a retrospect of what has 
already occurred, with the view of 
endeavouring to ascertain how far 
the German armies owe their great 
successes to the adoption of new 
tactical or strategical methods ; and 
we undertake this task the more 
willingly because wounded pride 
and bitter disappointment have 
driven the rank and file of the 
French army and the great mass of 
the French nation into a violent 
paroxysm of injustice towards their 
generals and superior officers, who, 
in our opinion, have been grievously 
wronged. 

Tactics have not as yet attained to 
the rank of a science like strategy. 
We can see plainly enough that 
what are called tactical principles 
are in fact arbitrary rules subject to 
endless modifications ; but is it not 
incorrect to speak of strategical 


principles, which being based on 
mathematical deductions must be 
and are invariable, as affording a 
field for the introduction of novel 
methods ? This is so; but although 
the principles themselves are in- 
variable, the method of their appli- 
cation and the measure in which 
they can be carried out, conse- 
quently too the extent to which it 
may be safe to depart from, or even 
act in direct opposition to them— 
all these things are subject to be 
greatly modified by a variety of 
considerations, but more especially 
political ones. Men, money, sub- 
sistence, means of communica- 
tion—these are the instruments 
in the hand of the strategist, 
but they are supplied to him by the 
statesman. The alliances or neu- 
tralities of neighbouring States are 
secured in the same way, and are of 
equal value. The scope of these 
perhaps trite observations is to call 
attention to the fact that the German 
strategist had in 1870 perfectly 
certain data for his calculations, 
both as regards the number of 
troops at his disposal and the means 
of using them to the best ad- 
vantage ; that alliances had been 
prepared and secured beforehand 
with great diligence; and that 
finally England’s intervention to 
secure Belgium’s neutrality, which 
Count Bismark accepted so eagerly 
and the Duc de Gramont so much 
less readily, simplified the matter in 
a most wonderful manner: in aword, 
Moltke had no political or diplo- 
matic difficulties to embarrass him ; 
the undisputed authority of the 
Chief of the State, and the genius 
of the leading statesman of his age, 
were at his elbow, ready to second 
all his own efforts. None but 
known elements entered into his 
calculations, so far at least as 
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strategy was concerned; and last, 
but not least, one and the same 
principle and motive of action per- 
vaded all and everything, from the 

cabinet of the King down to the 
humblest peasant’s son who carried 
a rifle or drove a waggon. 

Pretty nearly the reverse of all 
this was the case with the French 
army. We cannot, indeed, believe 
that the French authorities were in 
ignorance as to the number of 
troops, &c. at their disposal, when 
so many hundreds of foreigners 
knew all about the matter, and 
were discussing it publicly in print; 
but the French strategist utterly 
miscalculated the power of his 
opponent, as also the time required 
to bring that power into action; 
and, most fatal mistake of all, he had 
to introduce the speculation of the 
Stock Exchange, the price for the 
account, into the rigid mathematical 

-aleulations of the ‘Bure: au d’ Opéra- 
tions,’ for there can be no doubt 
that the first strategical deploy- 
ment of the army on the German 
frontier was an attempt to discount 
alliances with Souther rm Germany, 
Austria, and It an endeavour to 

‘bull the market’ by means of the 
talismanic words ‘ élan, gloire, et 
pantalons rouges.’ The French stra- 
tegist was overwhelmed ab initio 
with dynastic, diplomatic, and poli- 
tical difficulties ; the scientific part 
of his work degenerated into a cal- 
culation of chances; and not only 
lid Lebeeuf himself disappear from 
the scene,' but after a short time 
the very office he had occupied 
ceased to exist. The strategical 
combat was too unequal: on the 
one side the chief of the staff, 
supported by all the power and 
energy of a _ well-ordered state, 
backed up itself by a great national 
movement; on the other side the 
same official endeavouring by ha- 





' The Times was some time ago very anxious to know what became of Lebeeuf. 
in Metz, shut up with Bazaine’s force ; nothing could be heard of him in the actions of 
the 14th, 16th, and 18th of August, because he then held no command. 
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zardous demonstrations to tide over 
internal difficulties and retrieve 
diplomatic defeats. It is quite un- 
necessary to account for the Ger- 
man successes by supposing that 
Moltke invented or applied pe- 
culiar strategical methods, when, 
in truth, he ‘simply acted with un- 
fettered hands against opponents 
who were obliged, not merely to 
subordinate, but even to sacrifice, 
their military judgment to political 
exigencies; and it is precisely for 
these reasons that it is so unfair to 
form harsh judgments of the French 
generals and superior officers. 

The main instrument in the hand 
of the French strategist, the army 
itself, was moreover in an unsound 
state, proofs of which were afforded 
during MacMahon’s retreat on 
Chalons, at Sedan, and still more re- 
cently in Paris. We must go into the 
causes of this, because Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Charles Russell seems 
to be indignant at the term mer- 
cenary having been applied to the 
British army, whilst his colleague 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay pronounces 
standing armies to be insufficient; 
one of our leading dailies says that 
their knell has been tolled by 
the war of 1870; and another is 
good enough, in criticising the two 
Colonels, to point out that the ety- 
mology of the word soldier proves 
that as no man goes warring: 
his own account, ‘all are therefore 
mercenaries. In order to avoid 
misapprehension, let us define pre- 
cisely the meaning of the words 
standing army, and its opposite, 
militia orvolunteers; national army, 
and its opposite, mercenaries—as 
they are employed in military 
literature at least. The term stand- 
ing army is applicable only to 
an army whose battalions, squad- 


on 


rons, batteries, &c. are permanently 
in military existence, 


visible and 






He is 
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tangible, and without regard to 
whether the full complement of non- 
commissioned officers and privatesis 
always under arms, or whether a part 
thereof exist as some kind of re- 
serve—if only it be equally tangible 
and accessible as the other portion. 
The stability and mobility of such 
an army will be much increased 
when, as is the case in the North 
German army, the staffs of the bri- 
gades, divisions, and corps d’armée 
are also permanently organised, 
though not necessarily complete. 
It is scarcely needful to say that a 
militia or volunteer army is quite the 
opposite of this in almost every 
material respect, being not perma- 
nently on a military footing, and 
not having professionally educated 
officers, or, except in Switzerland, 
staffs of any kind beyond battalion 
ones. 

Now we are really at a loss to 
conceive how the war of 1870, in 
which the German standing armies 
defeated the French standing army, 
can be said to have demonstrated 
the inferiority or inutility of stand- 
ing armies in genere. What really 
took place was, that one standing 
army, with a very moderate peace 
establishment of rank and file, but 
having a large, well-organised, and 
perfectly assured reserve of the same, 
brought into the field with ease a 
very much more numerous force, 
both absolutely and relatively, than 
another standing army which had 
a much higher peace establishment 
(nearly double), but had no reserves, 
or at most perfectly inadequate 
ones. So much for numbers or 
quantity ; and now as to quality. 

When the term national army is 
used in military literature, it means 
not only that such an army does not 
depend on foreign countries for 
recruits, but also” that the natives, 


although receiving pay and subsist- 
ence when serving, 


do not receive 


The War. 


* The democratic French have, for the last half-century at least, always preferred 
buying themselves free to serving in person. 
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any gratuity for entering the army, 
or for remaining in it, or for re-en- 
gagement ; it being a part of their 
duty as citizens to render military 
service, which is the German system; 
and to the class of soldiers who do 
sell their services, whether to their 
own or to a foreign country, military 
literature applies the term merce- 
naries, or euphuistically profes- 
sional soldiers; so that an army 
may consist w holly of nationals, and 
yet be technically what Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Charles Russell does not 
like to hear mentioned. 

What we have to consider is, 
however, the quality of the French 
soldiers. The German armies are, 
as we have seen, standing national 
armies: the French is also a stand- 
ing army, but has never been really 
a national one in the sense in which 
we use the word, although no 
foreign recruits were received ex- 
cept for service in Algeria, Ac- 
cording to Marshal Soult’s organi- 
sation of 1832, the annual contingent 
of conscripts was 80,000, which, 
with seven years’ service, would 
have given a total of 560,000 men, 
exclusive of the stafis. But only 
40,000 were called in annually, the 
remaining 40,000 being left out on 
furlough, as a raw, that is, an un- 
trained, reserve; and of those who 
were called in, a large propor- 
tion were substitutes paid to serve 


en remplacement of others,! and 
were therefore mercenaries. But 
defective as this system was, it at 


least brought 40,000 fresh men into 
the ranks every year, and sent 
nearly the same number back into 
the population to keep up the old 
military traditions. Napoleon III. 
introduced in 1855 a new system, 
that of ‘ Exoneration,’ under which 
any person drawn for the conscrip- 
tion could, by paying to the Govern- 
ment a certain sum fixed annually 
(2,300 to 2,800 francs), free him- 
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self from all liability to serve, 
leaving it to the Government 
to find substitutes, which it did 
amongst the soldiers that had 
served out their own time, and 
who got a bounty, increased pay, 
and the assurance of a pension for 
life (vente viagére) at the end of all. 
The object of this system was to 
convert the army into Preetorians 
or Janissaries, wholly devoted to 
the Government, and ready to sus- 
tain it against all comers, which it 
had failed to do in 1830 and 1848. 
At the same time the annual con- 
tingent of conscripts was raised to 
100,000, but not more than 23,000 
were annually enrolled ;' just enough 
to keep up the army on the peace 
footing, but making no provision 
for a reserve. In 1859 there were 
only 60,000 men available beyond 
the troops employed in Italy and 
the depdts, and the want of a proper 
reserve became evident. Before 
saying what really was done to 
remedy this defect, let us see what 
might have been done by adopting 
the Prussian system. 100,000 x 7 
years’ service would have given 
700,000 men; that with three 
years under the colours, 300,000 
peace establishment, and 400,000 (or 
four years’ reserve), and in addition 
400,000 or 500,000 Landwehr. But 
Napoleon wanted his Preetorians, 
and could scarcely trust to a na- 
tional army ; and just at this time a 
*Médecin en Chef de L’Artignes’ 
wrote a series of papers in the Specta- 
teur Militaire to prove that the great 
mass of the French conscripts are 
unfit for service at twenty years of 
age, and ought to be left at home 
to grow into strength. Therefore 
the whole annual contingent was 
divided into two classes, one 
which was to be actually enrolled, 
whilst the other remaining at home 
was to be called in for three months’ 
drill the first year, and two months’ 
drill in the second, subsequently 


is, 


of 
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changed to five months in one year— 
in fact, a sort of militia reserve com- 
bined with a standing army of ‘ pro- 
fessionals,’ to speak euphuistically. 
At the end of ten years from the 
introduction of Exoneration, that is 
to say in 1866, there was a double 
failure, which General Trochu criti- 
cised most unmercifully, showing 
that in consequence of the Govern- 
ment having taken into its own 
hands the providing of military 
substitutes, the feeling of personal 
responsibility for the defence of the 
country was being extinguished ; 
that public companies had been 
established which enabled even the 
poorer classes to insure their sons 
against liability to service, as they 
did their houses against fire, or their 
crops against hailstorms (pace Sir 
Charles Russell, thisdoes look some- 
what mercenary) ; that the ranks of 
the army were becoming more and 
more filled with proletaires (in 
plain English, loafers and vaga- 
bonds), whilst voluntary enlistment 
of the better classes decreased in ithe 
same proportion ; that the ‘ old sea- 
soned soldiers’ lost all their feelings 
of citizenship and nationality, de- 
voting themselves to vice of every 
description, especially drunkenness, 
and thus becoming a source of de- 
moralisation to the army and event- 
ually to the country; and out of 
these old soldiers near ly all the sous- 
officiers were selected, and out of 
the latter one-third of the officers. 
At this time (1866) there were 
serving not fewer than 125,000 re- 
engaged men; and in addition to 
these. what hebween remplacants, 
volunteers looking to be 
officers, gendarmes, 
Legion men, and some 
African corps, there were 
240,000 professional soldiers in the 
French army out of a peace esta- 
blishment which should have been 
400,000, but which the exigencies 
of the Budget kept constantly be- 
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tween 330,000 and 350,000 men; 
and this was the reason why there 
was absolutely no room for bringing 
into the ranks more than the 23,000 
annual recruits already alluded to. 
The seasoned-soldier theory de- 
nounced by Trochu in 1866 has 
now proved itself to be a total 
failure: we need only look to the 
reports of the Belgian and German 
papers as to the conduct of the 
French prisoners to become pain- 
fully aware of the justice of his 
criticisms. But the five months’ 
drill militia reserve proved itself 
after five years’ trial in 1866 to be 
equally a failure. Napoleon ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with their 
manceuvres; but Trochu and other 
authorities showed that totally raw 
recruits were preferable to this sort 
of half soldier, who, whilst they 
acquired neither practice nor habits 
of subordination during their short 
stay in the depdts of instruction, 
contracted on the other hand an 


insuperable aversion to the hard- 
ships of drill, which was necessarily 
carried on unrelentingly. 


Another change was made in 
1868. The seasoned old drunkard 
system was given up; Soult’s plan 
of allowing people to get substitutes 
for themselves was reintroduced, 
with the restriction that after five 
years’ service no soldier could en- 
gage as a substitute more than once; 
volunteers looking to be 
officiers were permitted to engage 
for ten years, but civil employment 
was to be substituted for pension ; 
finally, a larger proportion of the first 
class of recruits—namely, 63,000— 
was to be called in to serve five years, 
with four years’ reserve; whilst 
the second class, the five months’ 
drill men, the soldiers in a Pick- 
wickian sense, were to be reduced 
to 12,000 men annually.' This was 
the organisation of 1868; and if it 
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could have been carried out seru- 
pulously for nine years—that is, up 
to 1877—about 800,000 trained sol- 
diers could have been got on the 
lists ; but the army was so blocked 
up with ‘professionals,’ that in 1868, 
instead of 63,000 only 40,000 re- 
cruits could be called in, and in 1869 
50,000. The corresponding numbers 
should have been sent to the re- 
serve; but many being fourteen and 
twenty-eight years’ service men were 
ineligible, and in 1870 the war came 
and found the French army without 
reserves adequate even to put it on 
the war establishment, much less to 
keep it there. As to the Garde 
Mobile, which was to have furnished 
550,000 men after a certain time, 
this has also been at least a partial 
failure hitherto. It has been often 
said that the British army can 
never copy Continental models, the 
circumstances being too different; 
but it seems to us as if Badinguet 
had been copying British models ; 
for we have always prided ourselves 
not a little on our ‘ well-seasoned 
professionals,’ and the prototypes of 
the Pickwickians and Moblots are 
sufficiently conspicuous all over the 
kingdom. 

We can now resume our enquiry 
into the modifications alleged to 
have been introduced into German 
tactics. In arecent Number? of this 
Magazine we pointed out that the 
introduction of breech-loading rifles 
had modified infantry tactics in this 
way, that direct frontal attacks 
being almost impracticable on ac- 
count of the immense slaughter, 
recourse must be had to turning 
movements: the wings, or, as we 
absurdly call them, flanks of lines 
must be turned. The principles of 
strategy have been extended into 
the domain of tactics more than 
ever; breaches of the centre of a 
line by a heavy mass of troops 4 


' This, as the reader will perceive, accounts for only 75,000 out of 100,000 annual 
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la Napoleon I. are no longer pos- 
sible. If the reader will refer to 
our October article, he will find 
that at Weissenburg, at Worth, and 
Spicheren, direct frontal attacks 
were avoided, and the decision 
achieved by overlapping one or both 
extremities of the enemy’s line, and 
‘rolling it up.’ At Gravelotte, on 
August 16 and 18, the German 
ist Army was compelled by cir- 
cumstances to make frontal attacks, 
suffered immensely in consequence, 
and could only just hold its own, 
the battle of the last-named day 
having been decided far away 
on the German left wing at Ste. 
Marie-aux-Chénes, where the XII. 
corps (Saxons) commenced the 
turning and rolling up of the French 
right wing, which was followed up 
by the Prussian Guards and then by 
the LX. corps, whilst the 1st Army 
under Steinmetz had to be rein- 
forced by the IV. corps in order to 
carry out the frontal attack late in 
the evening. The same thing was 
repeated at Sedan. The frontal 
attack of the Bavarians on Bazeilles, 
and of the XI. corps at St. Menges, 
had little effect until the Prussian 
Guards at Givonne, and the VI. 
corps at La Chapelle, aided by the 
vavalry division that had been 
pushed*forward between them, com- 
pleted the turning and rolling up 
movements which decided the bat- 
tle. This is the great innovation in 
modern tactics, and its success de- 
pends on two things : first, the per- 
fect ‘ fire discipline’ of troops armed 
with a weapon that tempts almost 
irresistibly to the waste of ammuni- 
tion; and secondly, great steadiness 
in manceuvring with ls rge bodies, a 
thing that can be attained only by 
the well-trained officers and perma- 
nent staffs of standing armies, 
Tactically as well as strategically 
it comes to this: No State can 
afford to keep up a sufficiently large 
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force of seasoned professionals, as, 
independent of the enormous ex- 
pense, they are dangerous and, worse 
than all, unreliable soldiers. Those 
who threw down their arms and 
surrendered themselves unwounded 
at Worth, and the thousands who 
maltreated their officers and became 
openly mutinous at Sedan, will re- 
turn some day from their German 
captivity to enjoy otiwm cum digni- 
tate on their vente viagere. After 
all, if a man devotes. fourteen or 
twenty-one years of his life to secure 
a competence, it does seem hard to 
be obliged to give up both life and 
competence when the simple laying 
down of a rifle may secure both. 
The other extreme would be a great 
army of Moblots, Pickwickians, 
Volunteers, Militia, &c.; but this 
could never possess the requisite 
amount of fire discipline or pro- 
ficiency in manoeuvring ; it cannot 
devote time to the acquisition of 
either, supposing iteven to have the 
staffs all at hand, and how are these 
to be created and trained without a 
standing army of some kind? Let 
us not deceive ourselves: standing 
armies are as indispensable as ever ; 
but not mercenary ones, even with 
Pickwickian reserves. 

Here is a proof of what a well- 
educated and really good working 
staff can do and must be able to do. 
The French army in and about 
Sedan capitulated on September 
2, and the very same evening the 
order for resuming the interrupted 
march on Paris of the 3rd Army 
and the three corps under the 
Crown Prince of Saxony was issued, 
the march to commence the next 
morning, September 3: the 1st 
Bavarian corps and the XI. corps 
to take charge of the prisoners and 
escort them in two columns by 
Stenay, Etain, Gorze, to Remilly ;! 
and by Buzancy, Clermont, ‘St. 
Mihiel, to Pont-d-Mousson ;_ the 


? On the Saarbriick railway, near Herny. 
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X. corps from before Metz taking 
them over en route. The Crown 
Prince of Saxony to move his 
columns to the south-west, but 
without encroaching on the roads 
to the west of the line, Remilly,' 
La Besace,? Le Chéne. Now if the 
reader will look at the sketch map, 
p. 660, he will find that the tracks 
of the two Crown Princes inter- 
sected each other somewhere about 
Rheims; for the 3rd Army was 
destined to advance and did ad- 
vance by Montmirail, Coulommiers, 
Chaumes, Brie Comte Robert, to 
the south of the Marne, whereas 
the three carps d’armée under the 
Crown Prince of Saxony advanced 
along the valley of the Marne itself, 
and partly on its right (northern) 
bank, by Chateau Thierry, Meaux, 
to Lagny. And when we consider 
that all the columns had to be re- 
versed, and a totally new disposition 
made for all the trains and reserves 
in a foreign country two days after 
a three days’ fight, and that no 
serious hitch occurred in moving 
off somewhere about 250,000 men 
with all their impedimenta, we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that 
something more than physical en- 
durance, energy, and bull-dog cou- 
rage is required now-a- -days, and 
that the military profession has 
really become a learned one. 

It will be perhaps well to leave 
the two Crown Princes to march 
on Paris by the route we have al- 
ready indicated, whilst we take a 
rapid glance over the whole theatre 
of war, and see where the troops 
on both sides were employed during 
this period. 

The army under Bazaine shut up 
in Metz consisted of the Imperial 
Guard; the znd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th 
corps; partof the 5th, not, as we hi- 
therto supposed, one single division, 
but, as it now appears, three regi- 
ments of the division De |’ Abadie ; 
and two regiments, one from each 


1 On the Meuse, above Sedan. 
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brigade of the division Guyot de 
l’Espars; and in addition to this, 
what has hitherto not been even 
suspected, one regiment and one 
battalion of chasseurs of the 1st 
division, two regiments of the znd 
division, and one of the 3rd divi- 
sion of the 7th corps (Douay), all 
belonging to different brigades, from 
which it is quite evident that both 
the 5th and 7th corps d’armée were 
involved to a much greater extent 
than has been hitherto supposed in 
the déroute of Worth, and, more- 
over, that the 5th and 7th corps, 
which subsequently acted under 
MacMahon and capitulated at Se- 
dan, must have been very largely 
recruited with 4th battalions and 
depot troops. 

Keeping guard over Metz, there: 
remained after August 20 the 
Prussian I., IL., I1L., VIL, VIII, 
and X. corps; the 18th division 
IX. corps, to which the division of 
Hesse Darmstadt was attached, 
thus forming, in fact, a new IX. 
corps, and in addition to this three 
divisions of cavalry ; to which force 
was subsequently added a division 
of three brigades of infantry under 
General von Kummer, partly Land- 
wehr and partly line regiments. 
We shall presently show where 
the 17th division IX. corps was 
employed. 

In Strasburg the French force 
was larger than had been supposed: 
451 officers and 17,111 men were 
included in the capitulation of Sep- 
tember 27, besides 2,100 sick and 
wounded ; about 5,000 were troops 
of the line, belonging to some 
twenty-five different regiments of 
the 1st, 5th, and 7th corps d’armée, 
that had been completely broken at 
Worth; there were also a portion of 
the Strasburg Artillery regiment 
and some 10,000 Mobiles, in addi- 
tion to the local National Guard. 
The whole of these two latter classes, 
being Alsatians, have been sent to 
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their homes. The troops besieging 
Strasburg consisted of one division 
of Grand Duchy of Baden troops— 
two brigades fifteen battalions infan- 
try, one brigade, three regiments, 
twelve squadrons cavalry, four 
field batteries (24 guns). Secondly, 
the 1st reserve division (Prus- 
sian), three brigades infantry, one 
ditto cavi alry, and 24 guns. Thirdly, 
one division, two brigades of Prus- 
sian Guard Landwehr, with one re- 
serve cavalry regiment, and 24 
guns: altogether about 55,000 in- 
fantry, 3,000 cavalry, and 72 field- 
guns; in addition to which a con- 
siderable number of pioneers and 
garrison artillery from Baden, Wiir- 
temberg, &c. were employed. The 
whole of this force, now called XIV. 
corps, with the exception of the 
new garrison of Strasburg, is at pre- 
sent employed in scouring southern 
Alsatia, and General Degenfeld’s 
brigade of Baden troops beat a 
French mixed force out of the field 
near Etival on October 6. 

Toul was first blockaded by a 
portion of the IV. corps early in 
August ; these troops were relieved 
by a Bavarian brigade ; and finally, 
after the great battle of the 18th, 
when the 3rd and 4th Armies began 
their march on Paris, the 17th 
division of the IX. corps was de- 
tached under the command of the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin to carry on the siege, 
aided by siege artillery of va- 
rious German States. This little 
place, which had been modernised 
some thirty years ago, offered a 
most gallant resistance, with a 
garrison of less than 2,500 men, 
nearly all Mobiles, and capitu- 
lated on September 23; so that 
now the German armies have two 
lines of railway communication 
open with their rear. The besieging 
force forms now the XIII. German 
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corps-d’armée, and consists of 13 
battalions, 12 squadrons, and 24 
guns: it has marched on Paris, to 
co-operate with the besieging army. 
There are a few French battalions 
shut up in other fortresses, Thion- 
ville, Bitsche, Phalsburg, Verdun, 
&c., and a few German battalions 
and squadrons employed against 
them, but they are scarcely worth 
taking into account on either side. 
At the time that MacMahon was 
struggling to make his way from 
Rheims to Stenay, a new French 
corps-d’armée, which had been put 
together in Paris under the com- 
mand of General Vinoy, was de- 
spatched by rail to Soissons, Laon, 
Marle, Vervins, &c., in order to 
join MacMahon in the attempt to 
relieve Bazaine at Metz. This 
13th corps! consisted of the four 
last regiments of infantry that had 
still remained in Algeria, two light 
cavalry regiments, also brought 
thence, and the débris of one 
of MacMahon’s cuirassier brigades, 
to which were added so-called 
marching regiments, that is to say, 
regiments patched up out of 4th 
battalions and depdts ; and in order 
to save repetition we may say here 
that the 14th corps (General Ducrot), 
now at Paris with Vinoy, consists 
altogether of the latter kind of 
troops. Each corps has three di- 
visions of infantry. Vinoy’s corps, 
the 13th, did not succeed in reach- 
ing MacMahon at Sedan. How far 
it got, certainly not beyond Méziéres, 
we cannot ascertain; but it evi- 
dently retreated again as quickly 
as possible, for we find it on 
September 4 at Marle, whence 
it succeeded in escaping by rail 
vid Laon, Soissons, and Villers 


Cotterets to Paris, before the first- 
named town surrendered to the 
cavalry division of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, September 8. The 






* Part of the system of deception kept up by the French Government was to skip from 


corps No. 7, Felix Dou: ay, to corps No. 12, Lebrun; but no one has ever seen the inter- 
vening numbers. 
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whole of the regular troops in 
Paris are stated by M. Gambetta, 
October 8, at 60,000 men—in fact, 
just what the 13th and 14th corps 
might amount to. 

The question occupying all our 
attention at present is ‘ Will forti- 
fied Paris enable the French to ob- 
tain better terms than those already 
offered to them ?’ or rather, ‘ What is 
the positive value of its fortifica- 
tions?’ Now there is no better way 
of determining the value of any 
human contrivance than by ascer- 
taining to what use it was originally 
intended to be applied, and whether 
the conditions under which it had 
its origin still exist or have been 
modified, and how far. 

In 1844. pamphlet was published 
in Paris! by General Duvivier, en- 
titled Discours au Peuple sur les For- 
tifications de Paris. The tendency 
of this little book was to prove 
that this fortification would in fact 
maintain and secure to the people 
of Paris the ascendancy over the 
whole of the remainder of France 
which the political principle of cen- 
tralisation had already thrown into 
their hands ; in fact, it was a poli- 
tical principle, and not merely a 
great city, that was to be fortified ; 
and as some jealousy had been ex- 
pressed about the possibility of the 
detached forts being used by the 
Government as a means of coercing 
Paris, General Duvivier proceeds 
to show that fortified Paris could, 
on account of its great extent, be 
defended only by the Parisians 
themselves, aided by a certain force 
of troops of the line ; and inasmuch 
as this Parisian army, which he 
estimated at 250,000, the population 
being then one million, could not 
from its very nature operate in the 
open country, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to prepare battle-fields for 
it; which was just what the de- 
tached forts would do; because, if 
there was nothing more than the 
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enceinte, this army could be easily 
shut up within it by an enemy of a 
certain strength. 

The political principle to be for- 
tified in this manner was ‘Chauvin- 
ism,’ which consists mainly of three 
elements: contempt of all other 
nations as inferiors in civilisation 
and military genius; an arrogant 
desire to dictate to them not 
merely in international matters, 
but even in their domestic affairs ; 
and a fixed determination to tear 
the treaties of 1815 to shreds, 
especially those parts relating to 
the Rhine frontier and Belgium. 
This Chauvinism had already ex- 
hibited itself in Belgium; in the 
occupation of Ancona; and had 
made an unsuccessful attempt in 
1840 in Syria. M. Thiers was its 
champion in the field of diplomacy 
and history-writing, and the same 
M. Thiers was the originator of the 
fortifications of Paris. The motto 
which General Duvivier prefixed to 
his pamphlet leaves no doubt as to 
the spirit of Chauvinism having 
dictated this great work of fortifica- 
tion, which was to cost millions—it 
is this: ‘Donec ponam inimicos 
tuos scabellum pedum tuorum’ 
(‘Until I make thy foes thy foot- 
stool’). Paris was therefore to be 
fortified, not in order to afford 
France or the French armies a 
secure refuge in case of the country 
being subjected to unprovoked ag- 
gression and invasion, for then a 
more central strategical position 
would have been selected; but in 
order to secure the ultimate triumph 
of Chauvinism by forcing into its 
ranks the 250,000 men of the Pa- 
risian army, to retrieve or render 
nugatory any disaster that might 
happen to the regulararmy. Gene- 
ral Duvivier takes care to point out 
how the épiciers and rich bourgeoisie 
may be compelled into these ranks 
by what he calls the ‘ people,’ that 
is to say, the men who are always 
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ready to ‘descend into the street’ 
and take up a musket; and he also 
explains how this Parisian army 
can, by the aid of the fortifications, 
compel the provinces into a support 
of Chauvinism, to which he admits 
they are indisposed. General Du- 
vivier evidently possessed political 
foresight. 

Perhaps few readers are aware 
that Lyons was also fortified during 
the reign of Louis Philippe with 
very large and strong detached forts, 
but without an enceinte. Anyone 
taking the trouble to examine a 
plan of Lyons and its environs will 
see at a glance that this place is a 
battle-field prepared for the action 
of the regular army, either against 
a foreign enemy or against the 
Lyonnese, as occasion might re- 
quire ; and that the formation of a 
Lyonnese army is not contemplated, 
quite the contrary. The political 
antagonism between Paris and 
Lyons is rampant, and the difference 
in the character of the fortifications 
cannot fail to exert its influence on 
the ultimate fate of the two cities. 

So much for the objects which 
fortified Paris was designed to sub- 
serve; and now a word as to the 
extent to which the conditions on 
which the original plan was based 
have since been modified ; and this 
will be best done perhaps by com- 
paring the items of Duvivier’s plan 
of defence in case of the invasion 
which he foresaw would be the in- 
evitable result of Chauvinism, with 
the details of the invasion which it 
at length did provoke. 

Curiously enough, Duvivier says 
that of course the whole French 
army will rush to the frontier in 
the first instance; and strangest of 
all for a French general, he adds 
that it will probably suffer reverses 
at first ; but then he could scarcely 
get to the defence of Paris without 
this supposition. However, al- 
though admitting hypothetically 
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the army to have suffered reverses, 
he still takes it for granted that it 
will be not only able to keep the 
field and attack the enemy unceas- 
ingly during his advance on Paris, 
but also to lend a certain number of 
officers to the Parisian army, with- 
out which loan he seems to think 
the latter could scarcely get on 
well. 

The next item of the hypothesis 
is, that the enemy will arrive under 
the walls of Paris mutilated and 
disorganised by its heavy losses and 
constant fighting. It would almost 
seem as if the Paris newspapers 
used the General’s pamphlet as a 
text-book for their leaders at the 
present moment. 

The General puts down a Parisian 
army of 250,000 based on a popula- 
tion of one million. M. Gambetta 
says that 400,009 National Guards 
have been armed out of a popula- 
tion of 1,825,274 souls.! Now, as 
somewhat more than one-half the 
population are of the female sex, this 
assumes that nearly one-half of all 
the males, including babies and old 
greybeards, are capable of bearing 
arms: we cannot accept this caleu- 
lation. As to the officers to be bor- 
rowed from the line, we have already 
seen. Next come the resources to be 
hoped for from the numerous depdts 
in Paris, and the old soldiers who 
have served out their time. If we 
do not mistake very much, Napoleon 
kept the depédts carefully out of 
Paris; but at all events the system of 
enlistment and duration of service, 
the seasoned-soldier plan, has re- 
duced this item to a very small value. 

The Parisian army is, according 
to Duvivier, to make constant 
sorties under cover of the forts ; 
the field army, which has suffered 
reverses, but is still able to keep the 
field and manoeuvre, at the same 
time attacking the enemy constantly 
in the rear. In order to enable the 
Parisians to carry out this, as he 
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says, indispensable work, they will 
require 250 field guns properly 
horsed and equipped, with waggons, 
&c. M. Gambetta says that field 
pieces are being made ; we hope the 
horses may not have been all eaten 
before the guns are ready; but 
meanwhile each battalion of National 
Guards has two mitrailleuses. Du- 
vivier says that the cavalry of the 
line is to be sent out far into the 
country to harass the enemy, We 
cannot make out any cavalry what- 
ever beyond the few squadrons 
attached to Vinoy’s corps. 

Our General says further it will 
be absolutely necessary that Paris 
should be able to keep the commu- 
nication with the provinces open, as 
otherwise the latter will lose heart ; 
and he acknowledges that all is lust 
from the moment the Parisian 
army is shut up: in fact, he bases 
his advocacy of detached forts pre- 
cisely on this very principle. That 


the Parisian army and the only two 
remaining bodies of troops that 


still possess anything like an effi- 
cient military organisation—namely, 
Vinoy’s corps (the 13th) and Du- 
crot’s (the 14th)—are really shut up 
in Paris cannot now be denied, and 
we may as well now point out how 
this was effected. We have given 
on map No. 2 the lines of march 
of the head-quarters of the King 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia, 
but the troops themselves marched 
in several columns, whose heads 
formed a more or less regular line, 
the communication between each 
being kept up by large cavalry 
patrols; the two lateral columns 
consisting wholly of the cavalry 
divisions, and the whole being 
preceded some twenty to thirty 
English miles by a dense chain of 
troops forming vanguards by day 
and outposts by night, behind which 
detachments of pioneers and pon- 
tonniers with their trains marched ; 
finally the park trains and com- 
missariat brought up the rear of 
each column. ‘To a military mind 
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that has exercised itself practically 
in devising and carrying out similar 
arrangements it is gratifying to 
contemplate this great triangle, 
whose base rested on Chauny, Laon, 
Rheims, Epernay, Sezanne, and 
Nogent-sur-Seine about September 
8, the apex being ‘the centre of 
civilisation,’ and the troops being 
spread wide at first to facilitate sub- 
sistence ; to watch it narrowing gra- 
dually as the necessity for combined 
action became more imminent, and 
the base advanced successively to 
the shorter lines Compiegne, Crepy 
en Valois, La Ferté sous Jouarre, 
Coulommiers, Provins, and Senlis, 
Meaux-sur-Marne, Melun, till at 
length we see the extreme wings of 
the whole force projected to enclose 
the great fortified city like the claws 
of some gigantic animal seizing its 
prey. This is a repetition of the 
same process of overlapping and 
surrounding without offering a weak 
point to the enemy, which was 
adopted at Sedan in so masterly a 
manner. It must be looked upon as 
a proof of the great weakness of 
even the organised portions of the 
French army, that this very difficult 
operation was permitted to be car- 
ried out with so little disturbance. 
On September 16 the head of the 
Bavarian column had a slight affair 
at Melun with a body of Francs- 
tireurs, which was dispersed in a 
short time ; on the 18th Vinoy’s 
corps attempted to check the pro- 
gress of the Crown Prince of Saxony 
in the valley of the Marne, but 
without result; and on the 19th there 
was a slight skirmish to the south 
of Gonesse between Pierrefitte and 
Montmagny, the French retiring 
behind St. Denis after a few shots 
had been exchanged. On the south 
and south-east sides of Paris a 
greater effort was made, and a still 
greater one ought to have been 
made, if only the troops had been 
reliable, which they were not. The 
columns of German troops destined 
to invest the east and north sides of 
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Paris arrived ‘end on;’ that is to 
say, with their heads nearly perpen- 
dicular on the line they had to oc- 
cupy, and nothing more was required 
than to unfold, in military parlance 
deploy, them. Nearly the whole of 
the 3rd Army (Crown Prince of 
Prussia) had the much more difli- 
cult task to perform of, first, cross- 
ing the Seine in the face of the 
enemy, and, secondly, of advancing 
in several columns from the point 
of passage of the river to Versailles; 
and the lines of march of these 
columns were nearly parallel with 
the line of detached forts that cover 
the south side of the great city be- 
tween the confience of the Seine 
and Marne, and the bend of the first- 
named river at Sevres: conse- 


quently the columns would be ex- 
posed to attacks on their right flank 
(a column has flanks, though a line 
has not), until, the leading one hav- 
ing reached Versailles, and those 
following having arrived on the 


ground assigned to them, each could 
turn to its right and present a front 
to the said line of fortifications. 

On September 17 the V. corps 
(Prussians) threw a pontoon bridge 
across the Seine above, to the south 
of Villeneuve, over which the znd 
cavalry division (Count Stollberg) 
immediately crossed; its vanguard 
arrived in Versailles the next day.' 
Tocover this operation, the 17th in- 
fantry brigade of the V. corps, sup- 
ported by two squadrons and two 
batteries, occupied a strong position 
on the heights of Limeil, extending 
across the high road to Melun and 
the Lyons railway, to Boissy St. 
Leger. Five companies occupied 
the woods of the Chateau Brevannes, 
at the foot of the hill on the Paris 
side of the position, where they were 
attacked about two p.m. by six bat- 
talions of French infantry of the 
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line, some Turcos, and two _ bat- 
teries, who had debouched from 
Charenton on the tongue of land 
lying between the Seine and Marne ; 
a most admirably chosen bit of 
ground, both flanks of the attacking 
force being covered by rivers. It 
was not, therefore, the fault of the 
French generals or staff that this 
considerable force suffered itself to 
be utterly defeated and driven back 
in wild confusion by the five German 
companies posted in the woods of 
Brevannes, aided by the two bat- 
teries. On the 18th the V. corps 
advanced with its leading division 
(gth) to Biévre, and the 1oth di- 
vision to Palaiseau, the march being 
covered by a squadron of cavalry on 
the side towards Paris. The head 
of this column had a slight affair 
with French troops posted to the 
north of Biévre, near Petit Bicétre, 
in the afternoon. On the same day 
the znd Bavarian corps had crossed 
the Seine and occupied Longjumeau 
(on the left bank), while the head 
of the VI. corps arrived at the 
bridge, and prepared to pass it 
early in the morning, also to con- 
struct a second bridge.? 

On the morning of the 19th these 
three corps commenced their march : 
the V. on Versailles, in two columns, 
by Biévre and Jouy ; the Bavarians 
on Chatenay, by Palaiseau ; the VI. 
on Chenilly, by Villeneuve le Roi 
and Orly. The head of the gth 
division (V. corps), after debouch- 
ing from Biévre, was again attacked 
by the French force in the fortified 
position at Petit Bicétre, the first 
attack being soon repulsed. The 
division was about to resume its 
march on Versailles when it was 
again attacked so vigorously and ‘by 
so large a force, the whole of the 
14th corps (Ducrot), that it was 
very hard pressed for several hours, 


1 The name of the sub-officer of the Death’s Head or Black Hussars, who rode with 
two men into Versailles on the 18th, is Maclean. 

? The 1st Bavarian and the XI. Prussian corps had escorted the prisoners taken at 
Sedan to the rear, and had not yet rejoined the 3rd Army. 
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till one Bavarian brigade, which 
had meanwhile reached Chatenay, 
came, about 10 a.m., to its assist- 
ance at Villa Coublay (on the sum- 
mit of the plateau); another, ad- 
vancing on Sceaux, threatened the 
enemy’s flank, whilst a _ third 
marched on Bourg-la-Reine, to cut 
off his retreat; the remaining 
brigade of the Bavarian corps mean- 
while occupying Croix de Bernis. 
The 1oth division (V. corps) ar- 
riving on its march from Palaiseau 
at Jouy at this time, was, together 
with the reserve artillery, also di- 
rected on Villa Coublay, and the 
fire of the latter from the plateau 
caused the French to evacuate their 
position at Petit Bicétre, and re- 
treat rapidly on Chatillon, so that 
the V. corps was enabled to resume 
its march on Versailles soon after 
11 o'clock am. This retrograde 
movement of the French brought 
them, however, into closer contact 
with the advance of the Bavarians 
at Bourg, and in order to gain time 
to carry off the guns which had been 
placed in the earthworks near 
Chatillon, they occupied a strong 
position along the edge of the 
plateau and towards Moulin, bring- 
ing 36 field guns into battery, 
and even threatening about 11.30 
attacks on Fontenay and Plessis, 
which seemed sufficiently serious to 
cause the Bavarian General von 
Hartmann to suspend the advance 
of the two brigades in front until 
he could bring the other two up to 
their support. A pause thus ensued 
in the fire on both sides from 
12.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M., when it was 
again opened with renewed vigour 
by the Bavarians, who soon after- 
wards, about 2.30 P.M., perceiving 
that the enemy was withdrawing 
his ‘ position’ guns and preparing to 
retreat, made a general attack and 
carried the redoubt, about which we 
have heard so much; at 3 P.M. 
capturing 8 (not 7) guns, and 
driving the French under the guns 
of the forts Vanvres and Montrouge. 
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Whilst all this was going on, the 
VI. corps had crossed the river, and 
advancing on Villejuif and Vitry 
by Choisy, Orly, and Thiais, came 
up on the right of the Bavarians ; 
but its farther progress was ar- 
rested by the fire of a large French 
redoubt on the heights above Ville- 
juif. On the evening of the 19th 
the 3rd Army occupied the line 
Bougival, Sévres, Meudon, Clamart, 
Bourg-la-Reine, L’Hay, Chevilly, 
Choisy-le-Roi, and, with the Wiir- 
temberg division, the space between 
Choisy-sur-Seine and Bonneuil-sur- 
Marne. When the Parisians awoke 
on the morning of the zoth their 
city was invested on all sides. 

We have dwelt on this episode at 
some length for the following 


reasons: First of all, the operations 
of the 3rd Army on September 19 
were not only in themselves of 
great importance, but were also 
most skilfully devised and ably 
carried out: they reflect the highest 


credit both on the head or heads 
that devised them and the troops 
that carried them into execution, 
and they furnish a proof amongst 
other things that Southern Ger- 
many is no whit inferior to the 
North in military capacity. They 
are, however, almost still more 
valuable to us lookers-on, because 
they show very clearly that whereas 
the French generals and staffs did 
their part of the work most credit- 
ably, the troops failed altogether in 
the performance of their duty. 
And this we know from French 
official sources, namely, Gambetta’s 
proclamation of the 20th, in which 
he orders the runaways and 
cowards to be tried by court-mar- 
tial. Now it is essential to remark 
that the 11th and 27th regiments of 
the line, together with the 1st 
Zouaves, are especially mentioned 
as having disgraced themselves on 
this occasion, the right wing of 
Ducrot’s corps, of which they are 
believed to have formed a part, 
having retreated in great disorder 
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at 9 o’clock a.m., whilst the left 
wing held out, as we have seen, till 
past 3 o'clock P.M. 

The 11th infantry is one of the 
four regiments that had been left 
in Algeria,' and brought over after 
the first disasters had occurred. This 
represents a bond fide French regi- 
ment of three field battalions. But 
the real 27th regiment belonged to 
the brigade De Fontanges, 3rd 
division 5th corps, and is shut up 
in Metz: the 27th at Paris was 
therefore simply something put to- 
gether out of the 4th and depdt 
battalions of the regiment that 
misrepresented it at Clamart on 
September 19; and we know from 
an indignant letter of the colonel 
of the original 1st Zouaves, now 
a prisoner of war at Wiesbaden, 
that the body which disgraced 
itself under that name on the same 
occasion was in fact some new make- 
believe extemporised out of depdt 
fragments; and all the so-called 
regiments that figure in the reports 
of the armies of the Loire and of 
Lyons are simulacra of the real 
field regiments. 

We make these observations in 
no carping or unfriendly spirit: the 
mass of the French nation, and a 
portion of the British, are being 
deceived by a fraction of the former, 
und the prospect of obtaining an 
honourable and satisfactory peace 
is becoming in consequence more 
and more remote. 

The fortifications of Paris were, 
. we have seen, originally intended 
much more for the purpose of 
securing the continued domination 
of a political principle than for the 
defence of a strategical position, and 
what was foreseen has taken place. 
Jules Favre dares not conclude a 
peace on any terms that Count Bis- 
mark is willing or, we might rather 
say, able to concede; and so the 
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latter is compelled to go on with 
the siege of Chauvinism. The end 
to be obtained is to destroy that 
centralistic tyranny of Paris over 
the rest of France by which Europe 
is kept in a perpetual ferment. 
There are some other and most 
important conditions that have 
been largely modified since General 
Duvivier wrote, and the fortifica- 
tions of Paris were constructed. To 
the objectors on account of the enor- 
mous extentof the line to be defended, 
the answer was given, ‘Its strength 
consists in its vastness ; the besieg- 
ing army will be spread over so great 
an extent of territory as to lose all 
internal cohesion, and present fre- 
quent opportunities for the Parisian 
army to sally forth and beat its 
component parts in detail.’ This 
would be no doubt feasible if 
100,000 really good field troops with 
sufficient cavalry and artillery were 
available within the walls, and 
further if a surprise could be 
effected at any given point. But itis 
evident that the force actually dis- 
posable is too weak in numbers and 
otherwise unfit to undertake opera- 
tions of this kind. The basin of 
Paris is divided into a number of 
fields of operation by the Seine 
and its affluents, and these are all 
connected by bridges in the hands 
of the Germans; and field telegraphs, 
which were unknown twenty-five 
years ago, render it possible to 
concentrate any amount of troops 
on any given point with the greatest 
ease. Formerly it would have 
taken the best mounted officers 
several hours to carry reports and 
orders round the line of fortifica- 
tion; now any considerable sortie 
can be effectually met by an over- 
whelming force on any given field 
of operation by means of telegraphic 
communication. The present dis- 
position of the German armies round 


‘There are now no European troops whatever in Algeria with the exception of 
the Foreign Legion; and the majority of the men being Germans, their value is at 


least doubtful. 
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Paris is, we believe, as follows. 
Beginning on the north-west near 
Argenteuil, the XIII. corps, hitherto 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg. In 
the north, Pierrefitte, IV. corps, 
Alvensleben; north-east, Livry, 
Servan, Prussian Guards, Prince of 
Wiirtemberg. East, the Saxons, 
XIL., with their Crown Prince and 
the Wiirtemberg division, General 
von Obernitz, at La Lande; south- 
east, Chevilly, Choisy, VI. corps, Von 
Tiimpling ; XI. corps, hitherto Von 
Bose, in reserve of this part of the 
line. South, znd Bavarian corps, 
Von Hartmann, Chatillon, with 1st 
Bavarian corps, Von der Tann, in 
reserve; and finally south-west, V. 
corps on the line Bougival, Sévres. 
Outside of this chain there are 


some 4 or § divisions of cavalry 
showing front to all points of the 
compass, and in rear of the troops 
a number of towns, Luzarches, 
Dommartin, Meaux, Coulommiers, 
Melun, Versailles, with bakeries, 


and mostly railway communication 
to bring up the flour and send the 
bread to the front. The sustenance 
of the army outside Paris is much 
better provided for than it can be 
inside. 

It will be remarked that the 3rd 
Army, south of Paris, is the strong- 
est of all; the reasons for this are 
evident. There is no aid to be 
expected for Paris from the northern 
provinces; any attempt to succour 
the city will proceed from the south. 
The 3rd Army occupies a naturally 
very strong position, which has been 
further strengthened by large field 
works, some of which, Chatillon 
and Villejuif, have been captured 
from the French : it is therefore easy 
for it to detach some of the troops 
to ward off any attempt of this 
kind that might be made. The 
ist Bavarian and the XI. corps 
seem to have been purposely kept 
available for such duties; for on 
October 10 the newly organised 
French 15th corps, which had 
uttempted to advance from the 
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Loire towards Paris, was en- 
countered between Toury and 
Arthenay by General von der Tann 
with his own corps, ist Bava- 
rians, the 2znd division (XI. corps), 
and two divisions of cavalry, 
some 40,000 men, and driven péle 
méle down from the Plateau d’Or- 
léans into the city, which was 
stormed the next day, 12th. The 
French say they were constantly 
outflanked: the probability is that 
the raw troops at their disposal are 
incapable of manoeuvring with pre- 
cision in the extended order ‘which 
modern infantry tactics require, and 
are therefore kept in masses, which 
become helpless when outflanked. 
This is precisely what would happen 
to our own reserve army under 
similar circumstances. There is no 
use in mincing matters; this war 
has given a deathblow to the make- 
believe system. 

To return to the positions occu- 
pied by the 3rd Army south of Paris. 
It is most probable that the final 
attack on the city will proceed 
from this side, simply because the 
Germans are already in possession 
of the high grounds here, which 
dominate the detached’ forts and 
the whole city ; whereas they would 
have to take the forts of Noisy, 
Rosny, and Nogent in order to oc- 
cupy the plateau between Romain- 
ville and Vincennes on the east 
side. German batteries are now 
erected and in course of erection on 
the south side at 2,000 métres from 
the detached forts, on higher ground, 
and at about 3,500 métres from the 
enceinte; and on the south-west 
within 3,000 métres of Mont Va- 
lérien, also on higher ground. The 
question is, What can modern ar- 
tillery do at such distances? the 
answer, It can breach any kind of 
stone or brick work that can be 
built. Here are the proofs: The 
splendid walls of Gaeta were 
breached by Cavalli guns at 2,000 
métres ; Fort Cerro, on the east side 


of the Lago Maggiore, was breached 
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in experimental trials across the 
lake from Intra, 3,475 métres; 
and within a few weeks the citadel of 
Strasburg has been breached from 
the opposite bank of the Rhine near 
Kehl, at 2,500 métres. Ergo the 
German batteries can at least breach 
the detached forts, the enceinte be- 
hind them, and Mont Valérien. 
But they can do a great deal more 
than even this, as they proved at 
Alsen. 

From this it follows that the pro- 
gress effected in artillery science 
since the fortifications of Paris 
were constructed has greatly mo- 
dified the value of the detached 
forts on the south of the city, as 
regards distance and range; and a 
series of earthworks 4 la Todtleben 
were being constructed to remedy 
this defect; but there was no time 
to complete them. The Chauvins 
who precipitated the war never 
dreamt of Paris being besieged, it 
would seem, or at least not so soon; 
and, worst of all, the troops were 
neither sufficiently numerous to de- 
fend these works, nor could they be 
reliedon. The Germans took most 
of them on the 19th of September 
and days following, and have turned 
them against the town. But this 
is not all. M. Gambetta tells us of 
so and so many guns having been 
mounted in each of the forts, and 
so many on the main wall. Now 
as all these works have been built 
on the bastion principle, a very 
large proportion of the guns mount- 
ed in each fort can only be used 
for flanking purposes; that is, to 
sweep the intervals between the 
forts themselves, or backwards to- 
wards the enceinte, all of which was 
quite correct with the old smooth- 
bored artillery; but the forts can for 
this very reason bring only a very 
small proportion of their guns to 
act directly counter to the German 
batteries, and these latter being per- 
fectly unfettered in the choice of 
their emplacements, can very easily 
bring at least three guns to bear on 
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each one gun of the forts, and 
finally wipe away the whole of 
these outworks, leaving the enceinte 
behind perfectly naked, to be dealt 
with in the same manner. The 
only thing that could retard the 
siege would be a strong force of 
good field troops inside the walls; 
the only thing that could now 
arrest its progress would be a still 
stronger field army outside the 
walls; and neither the one nor the 
other is forthcoming. The French 
are now wasting their ammunition, 
firing with guns of the heaviest 
calibre on small picquets, and even 
single vedettes: the Germans have 
hitherto (October 24) not re- 
turned a single shot from heavy 
ordnance; when they do begin they 
are likely to finish very quickly. 
General Duvivier could not foresee 
all the modifications that have been 
introduced into warfare since 1844, 
and which have so seriously di- 
minished the value of the fortifica- 
tions of Paris; but he saw the 
social corruptions that already ex- 
isted, and have been since then 
multiplied beyond measure: he saw 
the frivolity, the love of pleasure, 
the inordinate craving for sensa- 
tional literature, the outrageous 
system of puffing, the all-absorbing 
worship of Mammon of his country- 
men, and he warned them of what 
must be the consequence. ‘ You 
will,’ he says, ‘not defend your 
country by the sums spent on luxu- 
rious enjoyment—and the enemy is 
at yourgates. Everything depends 
on what your money is spent for. 
Carthage became rich, hired soldiers, 
and went to war with Rome. But 
Rome spent its money not on 
amusements, but for the general 
weal of the fatherland: its people 
were agriculturaland not mercantile. 
Carthage was levelled with the 
ground, and no one can now tell 
what language was spoken by its 
rich inhabitants. Beware, French- 
men! there are other agricultural 
nations who have not as yet bowed 
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their necks to the destructive and 
degrading worship of Mammon.’ 
What is the conduct at this mo- 
ment of our own rulers, and what 
are the principles of those on whom 
they lean for support? They issue 
a proclamation in their Sovereign’s 
name, enjoining all her subjects to 
abstain from affording aid, assist- 
ance, or comfort to either belligerent, 
and thenexcuse theexport of cavalry 
horses on the ground of its being 
in the interest of horse-breeders. 
They say that a ship of war may 
only receive just so much coal in 
any one of our ports as will enable 
her to reach one of her own, and at 
the same time justify the despatch 
of whole fleets of our colliers to the 
North Sea and the Baltic. They 
permit cases of chassepdts with com- 
plete ammunition to pass through 
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their Custom House to France, con- 
tending first that our laws do not 
forbid the export of contraband of 
war, then admitting that such traffic 
may be suspended in any given case 
by an order in Council, which they 
decline to issue; and saying amongst 
other things that there is no ma- 
chinery for discovering and pre- 
venting such traffic, just at the 
moment that the police and law 
officers bring Fenians into court, and 
the judges pass sentence on them 
for this very same offence. 

Beware, Englishmen! there are 
other nations who have not as 
yet bowed their necks to the de- 
structive and degrading worship of 
Mammon, and amongst whom may 
arise a voice reiterating day by day 
the fatal words, ‘ Ego autem censeo 
Carthaginem delendar esse.’ 
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